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1 CANNOT wiſh that any of my . mould 
laſt longer than the memory of our friendſhip 
and, therefore, I thus publicly bequeath. them to you, 
in return for the ARE. . inſtances of your 
affecti mm. 
That they may come to _ with as little diſad- 
vaiitage 'as poſſible, I have left the care of them to 
one“, whom, by the experience of ſome years, I know 
well qualified to anſwer my intentions. He has al- 
ready the honour and happineſs of being under your 
protection; and, as he will very much ſtand in need 
of it, I cannot wiſh him better, than that he may 
continue to deſerve the favour and countenance of 
ſuch a patron. 

I have no time to lay out in forming ſuch compli- 
ments, as would but ill ſuit that familiarity between 
us, which was once my greateſt pleaſure, and will be my 
greateſt honour hereafter. Inſtead of them, accept of my 
hearty wiſhes, that the great reputation you have acquired 
ſo early, may increaſe more and more: and that you may 
long ſerve your country with thoſe excellent talents, 

B 2 f and 
* Mr, Tickell. 
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and unblemiſhed integrity, which have ſo powerfully 
recommended you to the moſt gracious and amiable 
Monarch that ever filled a throne. May the frank - 
neſs and generoſity of your- ſpirit” continue to ſoften 
and ſybdye your enemies, and gain you many friends, 
if poſſible, as ſincere as yourſelf, When you have 
found ſuch, they cannot wiſn you more true happi- 
115 than I, who . . _ 2 a — 
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OW long, great Poet, ſhall thy facred lays 
Provoke our wonder, and tranſcend our . | 
Can neither injuries of time,” or age, | | 
Damp thy poetic heat, and quench thy ow” 
Not ſo thy Ovid in his exile wrote, | 
Grief chill'd his breaſt, and check'd his rifing chought 45 
Penſive and fad, his drooping Muſe betrays. 
The Roman genius in its laſt decays, 
' Prevailing warmth has ſtill thy mind poſſeſt, 
And ſecond youth is kindled in thy breaſt ; 
Thou mak'ſ the beauties of the Romans known, 
And England boaſts of riches not her on; 
Thy lines have heighten'd Virgil's majeſty, 
And Horace wonders at himſelf in thee, 
Thou teacheſt Perſius to inform our iſle 
In ſmoother numbers, and a clearer ſtyle; 
And Juvenal, inſtructed in thy page, 
Edges his ſatire, and improves his rage. 
Thy copy caſts a fairer light on all, 
And ill out-ſkines the bright original. 
A404 / B 3 Now 


AD DISON “S POEMS. 
Now Ovid boaſts th' advantage of thy ſong, 
And tells his ſtory in the Britiſh tongue; 0 
Thy charming verſe, and fair tranſlations, ſhow 
How thy own laurel firſt began to grow : 
How wild Lycaon, chang'd by angry gods, | 
| And frighted at himſelf, ran howling through the woods, 
| O may'ſt thou ſtill the noble taſk prolong, ; 
Nor age, nor ſickneſs, interrupt thy Tong : 
Then may we wondering read, how human limbs 
Have water d kingdoms, and diſſolv'd in ſtreams; - 
Cf thoſe xich fruits that on the fertile mold | 
Turn'd yellow by degrees, and ripen'd into gold: 4 1 
How ſome in feathers, or a ragged hide, n 
Have liv'd a ſecond life, and different natures af * 
Then will thy Ovid, thus transform'd, real 
A nobler change than be himſelf can all. 
Magd. "x 0p 
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PRESENTED TO THE LORD KEAPER, © 


NN 


R F | D 
THE RIGHT MON. SR JOHN $OMBRS, 
L. LORD KEEPER OF "THY GREAT "SEAL," | 
1695. . 


| T F yet your Sevights are looſe from ſtate affairs, 
Nor feel the burden of a kingdom's cares; 
Tf yet your time and actions are your own 
Receive the preſent of a Muſe unknown: 
A Muſe that, in adventurous numbers, ſings 
The rout of armies, and the fall of Kings, | 
Britain advanc'd, and Europe's peace reſtor'd, 
By Somers* counſels, and by Naſſau's ſword. 
To you, my Lord, theſe daring thoughts belong 
Who help'd to raiſe the ſubje& of my ſong ; 
To you the hero of my verſe reveals 
His great deſigns, to you in council tells 
His inmoſt thoughts, determining the doom 
Of towns unſtorm'd, and battles yet to come. 
nd. well could you, in your immortal rains, 
eſcribe his conduct, and reward his pains: 
B34 Attend 
* King William. | 
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But, ſince, the ſtate, has all your cares ingroſs'd, 
And poetry in higher thoughts is loſt, 4 
Attend to what a leſſer Muſe indites, 
Pardon her. faults, and countenance her flights. 


* On you, my Lord, with anxious fear I wait, . 
And from your judgement muſt expect my fate, 
Who, free from vulgar paſſions, are above 
Degrading envy, or miſguided love;  _ _ 


If you, well pleas'd, ſhall ſmile upon my lays, 3 
Secure of fame; my voice III boldly taiſe, | 
For next to what you write, is what you praiſe, 
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D 10 "THE "RING. 
£7: 211 
HEN iow the besgab of the field i is o'er, * 
Tbe trumpets ſleep, and cannons 9 to vou 
When every diſmal echo is decay d. 
And all the thunder of the battie lad z 
Attend, auſpicious prince; and let the Muſe | 
In humble accents milder thoughts infuſe. 
Others, in bold prophetic numbers ſkill d. 
Set thee in arms, and led thee to the field; f 
My Muſe expecting on the Britiſh ftrand © 
Waits thy return, and welcomes thee to land: 
She oft has ſeen thee preſſing on the foe, 
When Europe was concern d in every ble ;; 
But durſt not in heroic ſtrains rejoice; 
The trumpets, drums, and cannons drown'd, "A 1 
She ſaw the Boyne run thick with human gore, 
And floating corps lie beating on the thore ; 
She ſaw thee climb the banks, but try'd in vain 
To trace her Hero through the duſty plain, 1 
When through the thick embattled lines he broke, 


Now plung'd amidſt the foes, now loſt in clouds of ſmoke. 


O that ſome Muſe, renown'd for lofty verſe, © / 
In daring numbers would thy toils rehearſe ! 
Draw thee below 'd in peace, and fear d in wars, ©: 
Inur'd to noon- day ſweats, and mid- night care:?? 
But ſtill the God ·-· like man, by ſome hard fate, 
Receives the glory of his toils too late: i & * 63 


* 
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Too late the verſe the mighty act ſucceeds, 
One age the hero, one the poet breeds, 
A thouſand: years in full ſucceffion ran, 
Ere Virgil rais'd his voice, and ſung the man 
Who, driven by ſtreſs of fate, — bore 
On ſtormy ſeas, and a diſaſtrous ſhore, 
Before he ſettled in the promis d earth, + 
And gave the empire of the world its birtn. 
Troy long had found the Grecians bold and fierce, 
Ere Homer muſter d up their troops inverſe 
Long had Achilles quell'd the Trojans luſt, 
And laid the labour of the gods in duſ t. 
Before the towering Muſe began her flight, 5 
And drew the hero raging in the fight, p TY i 
Engag' d in tented fields and rolling floods, | a8 
Or ſlaughtering mortals, or a match for e 
And here, perhaps, by fate's unerring doom; 
Some mighty bard lies hid in years to come, 
That ſhall in William's god - like acts engage, 
And with his battles warm a future age, 
Hibernian fields ſhall here thy conqueſts ſhow, 
And Boyne be ſung, when it has ceas'd to flow; 
Here Gallic labours ſhall advance thy fame, 
Aud here Seneffe ſhall wear another name 
Our late poſterity, with ſecret dread, 
Shall view thy battles, and with pleaſure read 
How, in the bloody field too near advancid, 
The guiltleſs eee Pre 
| The race of Naſſau was by Heaven deſign d No 
| To cn the aa of mankind, (+414 [Th 
0 To wh 
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To bind the tyrants of the earth with laws, 
And fight in every injur d nation's cauſe, 2K 
The world's great patriots ; they for juſtice call; 
And, as they fayour,' kingdoms 'riſe'or fall, 

Our Britiſh youth, unus'd to rough alarms, 
Careleſs of fame, and negligent of arms, 

Had long forgot to meditate the foe, i 
And heard unwarm'd the martial trumpet blow; 
But, now infpir'd by thee, with freſh delight, 

Their ſwords they brandiſh, and require the aght, 
Renew their ancient conqueſts on the main, 
And act: their fathers* triumphs o'er again; -* © 
Fir'd, when they hear how Agincourt was firow'd - 
With Gallic corps, and Creſſi ſwam in blood, 
With eager warmth they fight, ambitious all 
Who firſt ſhall ſtorm the breach, or mount the wall, 
In vain the thronging enemy by force 

Would clear the ramparts, and repel their courſe; | 
They break through all, for William leads the way, 
Where fires rage moſt, and loudeſt engines play. 2 
Namur's late terrors and deſtruction ſhow, 
What William, warm'd with juſt revenge, can do: 
Where once à thouſand turrets rais'd on high | 
Their gilded ſpires, and glitter'd in the ſky, 


25 An undiftinguiſh'd heap of duſt is found, 


And all the pile lies ſmoking on the ground. 
His toils, for no-ignoble ends defign'd, 

Promote the. common. welfare of mankind ; 

No wild ambition moves, but Europe's fears, 

The cries of orphans, and the widow's war!: 

wal & Oppreſt 


RN 
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| Oppreſt Religion gives the firſt alarms, © . ai 
And injur'd Juſtice ſets him in his arms; 
His conqueſts freedem to che world afford, 
And nations bleſs the labours of his ſword. 

Thus when the forming Muſe would copy 6 
A perfect pattern of heroic wort, 

She ſets a man triumphant in the field, 

O'er giants cloven down, and monſters KilFd, 
Reeking in blood, and ſmear'd with duſt and b 
Whilſt angry gods conſpire to make him great. 

Thy navy rides on ſeas before unpreſt, 

And ſtrikes a terror through the haughty Eaſt : 
Algiers and Tunis from their ſultry ſhore 

With horror hear the Britiſh engines roar, 
Fain from the neighbouring dangers would they run, 
And wiſh themſelves ſtill nearer to the ſuunn. 


The Gallic ſhips ure in their ports confin'd, 6 of 


Deny'd the common uſe of ſea and wind, We 
Nor dare again the Britiſh ſtrength engage; 
Still they remember that deſtructive rage 
Which lately made their trembling hoſt retire, 


Stunmd with the noiſe, and wrapt in ſmoke and frre; 


The waves with wide unnumber'd wrecks were ſtrow d, 


And planks, and arms, and men, promiſruous floyd. 
Spain's numerous ffeet, that periſh'd vn our n 1 


Could ſcarce a" longer line of battle boaſt; 

The winds could hardly drive them to their kate, 

And all the ocean labour'd with the weight. 
Where⸗eer the waves in reſtlefs errors roll, 


The ſea lies open How'to either pole: 
10. 5 "= k - | Nee 
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Now may we ſafely uſe the northern gales, 

And in the polar cirele ſpread; our ſails; * 
Or, deep in ſouthern climes, ſecure from wars, 2 
New lands explore, and fail. by other ſtars: = 
Fetch uncontrol'd each labour of the fun, - 
Ang make the product of the world our own... b 

At length, proud prince, ambitious Lewis, ceaſe 

To plague mankind, and trouble Europe's peace; Fs 
Think on the ſtructures which thy pride has ras d, 
On towns unpeopled, and on fields laid waste; 
Think on the heaps of corps and. ſtreams. of blood, 


it 


On every guilty, plain and purple flood. 
Thy arms have made; and ceaſe an impious war, 
Nor waſte the lives intruſted to thy carme. 
Or, if no milder thought can calm thy. minds. 927 

Behold the great avenger of mankind, PR TRY 


See mighty Naſſau through the battle ride, : ARR 
And ſee thy ſubjects gaſping by his fide: . 
Fain would the pious. prince refuſe th? alarm, | 
Fain would he check the fury of his arm; es ab I 
But, when thy cruelties his thoughts engage, | 
The hero kindles with becoming rage, 

Then countries ſtol'n, and captives . 

Give ſtrength to every blow, and edge his ſword. 
Behold with what reſiſtleſs force he falls SLES 
On towns beſieg d, and thunders at thy walls! ! 
Aſk villeroy, (for Villeroy beheld. 

The town ſurrender d, and the treaty ſeal'd) / 
With what amazing ftrength the forts were 

Whilſt the whole power of France ſtood look in . 


4210 
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But ſtop not here: behold where Berkeley d 2 
* And executes his injur'd King's commands © 
Around thy coaft his r D * 
On flaming eitadels, and falling towers; * 
With hiſſing ſtreams of fire the air they ſtreak, - 
And hurl deſtruction round them where they break, 
The ſkies with long aſcending flames are _ 
And all the fea reflects a quivering light, 91 
Thus tna, when in fierce eruptions Mn | 
Fills heaven with aſhes, and the earth with rouge FP 
Here crags of broken rocks are twirl'd on wn 
Here molten ſtones and ſcatter d cinders mur Ef 
Its fury reaches the remoteſt coaft, Aim 
And ftrows the Aſiatic hore with duſt. N 
Now does the ſuilor from the — main. J 
n N Pr 
No more his wonted marks he can wy N W 
But ſees a long unmeafur'd ruin lie; f 293 i bad In 
' Whilſt, pointing to the naked coaſt Mig» 
His wondering mates where towns and — rod, A: 


x\ 
2 2 


— 
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Where crowded citizens he lately view'd, [IT 448 Di 

And ſingles out the place where onee St. Mabees ſtood. Ar 

Here Ruffel's actions ſhould my Muſe require; I Bu 

And, would my ſtrength but ſecond wy delve, IM. 

I'd all his boundleſs bravery rehearſe, 2 80 3 Ea 

And een eee de in Ay vert; Al 
High on the deck ſhould che great leader ſtand, - | Ma 
If Wrath in his look, and lightning in his hand; [Da 
Like Homer's Hector when he flung his fire ] 


| 3 and made all Greece retire, - Ou 
[ | - But 
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But who can run the Britimh triumphb o'er”. 
And count the numee Affarft on crery ere? wtf 


Who can deſcribe the ſcatter*d victory, 009 / 
And draw the reader on from ſta to fea } 
Elſe who could Ormond's God - like acts refuſe/, 
Ormond the theme of every Oxford Muſ e:? 


Fain would 1 here his mighty worth proclaim, 
Attend hint in the noble chace of fame, ER 
Through all the noiſe and hurry of the fight. © © 
Obſerve each” blow, and keep him ſtill in fight. 
Oh, did our Britiſh peers thus court renown, 
And grace the coats their great fore-fathers wont 
Our arms would then triutiphantly advance, 
Nor Henry be the laſt that conquer d France. 
What might not England hope, if ſueh abroad 
Purchas'd their country's honour with their blood: 
When ſuch; detain'd at home, fupport our ſtate 
In Wilkam's fad, and bear 4 kingdont's weight, 
The ſchemes of Gallic policy o'erthrow, 
And blaſt the counſels of the common foe ; 
Dire& our armies, and diſtribute right, 
And render our Maria's loſs more light. 
But ſtop, my Muſe, th' ungrateful ſound forbear, 
Maria's name ſtill wounds each Britiſh ear: 
Each Britiſh heart Maria ftill does wound, 
And tears burſt out unbidden at the found ; 
Maria ftill our riſing mirth deſtroys, 
Darkens our triumphs, and forbids our joys. 
But ſee, at length, the Britiſh ſhips appear! 
Our Naſſau comes | and as his fleet draws near, 


The 
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The riſing maſts advance, the ſails grow white, 

And all his pompous navy floats in ſight. 165 þ wk 

Come, mighty Prince, deſir d of Britain, come! 

May Heaven's propitious:gales-attend-thee home! 
Which ſuch confuſton and amazement ſtruck boo 40 

i Through Gallie hoſs : but, oh! let us deſcry 

Mirth in thy brow, and pleaſure in thine I 1 

Let nothing dreadful in thy face be found, 

But for a while! forget the dene ee 

Well-pleas d, thy people's loyalty approve, be 05 ? 

Accept their duty, and enjoy their love. a 
1 For as, when lately mov d with fierce delight. ? 
”. _ You plung'd amidſt the tumult of the fight, w 


Whole heaps of death — | 5 
And ſteeds o er- turn d lay foaming, on the 1 J 
So crown'd with laurels now, —— in " : 
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VIRGIL" FOURTH GEORG 10. 
| 
\BXCEPT "RIES * STORY: OF ARISTEUS. 


Thereal ſweets ſhall next my Muſe gage, 
And this, Mzcenas, claims: your patronage. 
Of little creatures wondrous acts I treat, - 
The ranks and mighty leaders of their ſtate, 3 
Their laws, employments, and their wars relate. 


A trifling theme provokes my humble lays: _ 


"Trifling the theme, not ſo the poet's praiſe, 
If great Apollo and the tuneful Nine 
Join in the piece, and make the work divine. 

Finſt, for your bees a proper ſtation find, 
That 's fenc'd about and ſnelter d from the wind; 
For winds divert them in their flight, and drive 
The ſwarms, when loaden homeward, from their hive. 
Nor ſheep, nor goats, muſt paſture near their ſtores, 
To trample under foot the ſpringing flower 
Nor friſking heifers bound about the place, oe 
To ſpurn the dew-drops off, and bruiſe the-rifing or: R 
Nor,muſt-the lizard's painted brood appear, 
Nor wood - pecks, nor the-fwallow harbour near, 
They waſte. the fwarms, and as they fly el 


.A . the tender morſels to their young. 
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Let purling ſtreams, and fountains edg'd with moſs, | 


And thallow ills, run trickling through the graſs ; ; 


Let branching olives o'er the fountain grow, 

Or palms ſhoot up, and ſhade the ſtreams below; 

That when the youth, led by their princes, ſhun 

Phe crowned hive, and-port-it in the fun, 
freſhing ſprings may tempt them from the heat, 
And ſhady. coverts yield a cool retreat. 

_ _ . Whether the neighbouring water ſtands or runs, 

Lay twigsacrofs, and bridge it o'er with ſtones; 


That: if rough ſtorms, or ſudden blaſts 1 CL. 


hould dip, or ſcatter thoſe Og ere ni 105 
fi they may fettle on the friend fone, 
d dry\their Tecking pinions at che ſun. 
Plant all the flowery banks . * A 
With ſtore of fayory Trent the fragrant air, 58 7 
Let running betony the field o'erfpread, % ik; 
And fountains foke the violet's dewy bed. 
— Though barks or plaited witows make . * 
A narrow inlet to their cells 'contrive 3-0 © 1 
For colds congele and freeze ho iyborw ws, - at 9] 
And, melted d6wn with heat, the waxen buildings drop: 
| The bees, of both extremes Alike afraid. n 


Their wax around the Whiſtling crannies ſpread, ' 

And ſuck out elammy dews from herbs and — 

To ſmear the chinks, and plaiſter up the pore : 

For this they hoard up glew, whoſe clinging Jy” 

Like pitch, or birdlime, hang in ſtringy ropes. 

| They oft, tis ſaid, in dark retirements dwell, - 
And work in ſubterranedus caves their cell; IT 93 


- At 
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At other times th! induſtricus inſeQs live - 
In hollgyy.rgcks, or make's tree their hire. 
Point all their chinky lodgings round with 1 

And leaves muſt thinly on your work be ſtrow] d; 
But let no baleful yew=tree flourifls near, .Þ.7 

Nor rotten marſhes ſend out ſteams of mirez | : | 

Nor neighbouring caves, xeturn the dying ſound, 
Nor echoing. rocks the douhled voice ee 


Things thus prepar d 


And ſummer here deſcends in ſtreams of light, 
The bees through woods and foxeſts take their * 
They rifle every flower, and lightly tkim 


Thy cryſtal brook, and fip.the running eam: 
And thus they feed their young with OE a, 


* 


But when on high. you ſee the bees re repair, ds ©” 2. - 


When th' under-worldis ſeiz d with cold and. = : 


Borne on the wind, through diſtant tracts of air, 
And view the winged cloud all blackening from afar; : 
While ſhady coverts and freſh teams they chuſe, "a 
Milfoil and common honey-fuckles A 
And ſprinkle on their hives the. fragrant juice. ata ; 6 
On brazen veſſels beat a tinkling ſound, "ping 
Atid ſhake the cymbals of the goddeſs round 3; 0 
Then all will haftily retreat, and fill! | 
The warm' reſounding hollow of their cell. | 

once two rival kings their. riglit debate, 5 
And factions and cabals embroil the ſtate, ry 
The people's actions will their thoughts . 3 5 
All their hearts tremble, and beat thick with War z 

C2 Hoarle N 
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Hoarſe broken founds, like trumpet's harſh alarms,” 
Run through the hive, and call them to their arms; 
All in a hurry ſpread their ſhivering wings, . 
And fit their elaws, and point their angry * ue 
In crowds before the king's pavilion meet. 
And boldly challenge out the foe to ficht; 
At laſt, When all the heavens are warm and fair, 
They ruſh together out, and join; the air | 
Swarms thick, and echoes with the humming war. 
All in a firm round cluſter mix, and ffrow We 
With'heaps of little corps the earth below ; 
As thick as hail-ſtones from the floor rebound, 
Or ſhaken acorns rattle on the ground. 
No ſenſe of danger can their Kings control, | 
Their little bodies lodge a mighty ſoul // 
Each obſtinate in arms purſues iis blow, he ents ts 
Till ſhameful flight ſecures the routed foe. ; 
This hot diſpute and all this mighty fray | 85 4 6 
A little duſt flung upward will allay. THE 2 
But when both kings are ſettled in their hire, 
Mark him who looks the worſt, and leſt he live 
Idle at home in eaſe and luxury, 5 
The lazy monarch muſt be doom'd to die; | Shy 
So let the royal inſect rule alone, _ 1 
And reign without a rival in his throne. 
The kings are different: one of better note, 5 
All ſpeckt with gold, and many a ſhining ſpot, _ 
Looks gay, and gliſtens in a gilded coat; | 
But love of eaſe, and ſloth in one prevails, __ 
That ſcarce his hanging paunch INE him trails : 
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The people's. looks are different as their kings; 
Some ſparkle bright, and glitter in their wings; 
Others look loathſom and diſeas'd with ſloth, 
Like a faint traveller whoſe duſty mouth __ 
_ Grows dry with heat, and ſpits a maukiſh froth.” 
F rom their, e row you'll often preſs. ; 
Pure luſcious. ſweets that mingling in the glaſs 
Correct the harſhneſs of the racy juice, 
And a rich flavour through the wine diffuſe. 
But when they ſport abroad, and rove from home, 
And leave the cooling hive, and quit th unſiniſh'd comb; 
Their airy ramblings are with eaſe confin'd, 
Clip their king's wings, and if they ſtay behind 
No bold uſurper dares invade their right. 
Nor ſound a march, nor give the ſign for flight. 
Let flowery banks entice them to their cells, 
And gardens all perfum' d with native ſmells; 
Where cary'd Priapus has his fix d abode, 
The robber's terror, and the ſcare-crow god. 
Wild thyme and pine-trees from their barren hill 
Tranſplant, and nurſe them in the neighbouring ſoil; 
Set fruit-trees round, nor e er indulge thy ſloth, . 
But water them, and urge their ſhady growth. 
And. here, perhaps, were not I giving o'er, .- 
And ſtriking fail, and making to the ſhore, 
I'd ſhew what art the gardener's toils require, 
Why roſy Pæſtum bluſhes twice a year: 
What ſtreams the verdant ſuccory ſupply, _. 
And how * thirſty plant drinks rivers. dry; | 
| 03 ' What 
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What with a ehesrfül green dots-parſly eace, ITY 
ö And writhes the ys aur. cucumber along the twiſted 
i 3 gras; e n bn el font 20 
would 1 pale be ff. acünthus Gern, 
vy nor myrtle- trees that love the ſhormm 
Nor daffodils, that late from earth's — 


© + For once I fa in the Tatentine val enn 
Where ſlow Galeſus dreneht the waſhy ay 
An old Corycian yeoman, anne 


Where neither corn nor paſture eee the Fel, 
Nor would the vine her purple harveſt «on, 
But ſavorytherbs among the thorns were J's: 
Vervain and poppy-flowers his 11 wan ap 3] 
And drooping lilies whiten'd all the —— WO 
Bleſt with theſe riches he could empires 1 
And when he reſted from his toils at night, , 
The earth unpurchas'd dainties would. __ ra 
And his own garden furniſh out his boarde 
The ſpring did firſt his opening roſes blog | 
Firſt ripening autumn bent his fruitful bough./ 
When piercing colds had burſt the brittle-ftone, 
And freezing rivers ftiffen'd; as they ru, 
He then would prune the tendereſt of his trees, 
Chide the late ſpring, and lingering weſtern breezes. 
His bees. firſt ſwarm'd, and made his. veſſels foam. 
With the rich ſqueezing of the juicy comb. 0 
Here lindons and the ſappy pine increas d; 
Here, when gay flowers his'fmiling orchard dreft, 


As 


4 Varouds their ſwoln bud, and — 


A ee neglected acres"to his lot: ul: 
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As many bloſſoms as the ſpring could how., 
So many dangling apples mellow” dion the bough. 


In rows his elms and knotty pear-trees bloom... . 
And thorns ennobled now. to bear a plumb, 


0 ſpreading plane- trees, where ſupinely Way! 


e now enjoys the coal, and.quaffs beneath the 6. 

ut thale for want of room 1 mult ee 

And leave for future poets to recite. _. of r f 
Now I'll proceed their natures to fre. 

Which Joye hjmſelf did on the bees confers -.. 

Becauſe, invited by the timbrel's ſound, 'S 
odg'd 1 in a cave th* almighty. babe they found,. | 
od the young god nurſt kmdly under-graund. 

C Of all the wing'd inhabitants of air, 

Theſe only make their young the public i 1 

In well-dulpss'd ſocieties they live, . n 

And laws and ſtatutes regulate their hire; 

Nor ſtray, like others, unconfin d * 2 . 

But know ſet ſtations, and a fix d abode. J 

h provident of cold in ſummer flies 3 

Through fields, and woods, to ſeek for new we 

And in the common ſtock unlades his thighs | 

Some watch the food, ſome in the meadows ply, 

Taſte every bud, and ſuck each bloſſom dry ; * Fra 

Whil others, labovring in their cells at home: : * 

Temper Narciſſus" clammy tears with gum, = 

For the firſt ground-work of the golden comb ; . 

On this they found their waxen works, and raiſe 1 * 


The yellow fabric on its glewy baſe. 


Some educate the young, or hatch the ſeed.  . | _ 


wan vital warmth, and future nations breed ; 
| «a C4 Whilſt, 
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Whilk others thicken all the ſlimy dews, 
And into pureſt honey work the juice; 
Then fill the hollows of the comb, and ſwell | 
With luſcious nectar every flowing cell. 
By turns they watch, by turns with curious eyes 
Survey the heavens, and ſearch the clouded ſkies 

To find out breeding ftorms, and tell what tempeſts riſe. 


By turns they eaſe the-loaden ſwarms, or drive _ *% 


The drone, a lazy inſect, from their hive. 3 
The work is warmly ply'd through alf the cells, 


| And ſtrong with thyme the new-made, honey ſmells. ; : 


So in their caves the brawny Cyclops ſweat, 7 
When with huge ſtrokes the ſtubborn wedge 9 
And all th' unſhapen thunder- holt complet; 03 
Alternately their hammers riſe and fall; i 
Whilſt griping tongs turn round the glowing ball; 
With puffing bellows ſome the flames increaſe, 
And. ſome in waters dip the hiſſing maſs ; | 
Their beaten anvils dreadfully reſound, s 
And tna ſhakes all o'er, and thunders under Sud 
Thus, if great things we may with ſmall compare, 
The buſy ſwarms their different labours ſhare. 
Deſire of profit urges all degrees; 
The aged inſects, by experience wiſe, 
Attend the comb, and faſhion every part, 
And ſhape the waxen fret-work out with art: 
The young at night, returning from their toils, 
Bring home their thighs clog'd with the meadows ſpots. 
On lavender and ſaffron-buds they feed, 
On bending ofiers, and the balmy reed.: 
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From purple Molets and the teile the being , 45 1 
Their gather d ſweets, and rifle all the ſpring. FI 
A All work together, all together reſt. 5 


The morning ſtill renews their Iabours pat; 
Then all ruſh out, their different taſks OP 
Sit on the bloom, and ſuck the. ripening dew ; | a 
Again when evening warns them to their home, | f * 
With weary wings, and heavy thighs. they come, 
And crowd about the chink, and mix a drowſy hum. 
Into their cells at length they gently. creep, 3 
There all the night their peaceful, tation keep, f 
Wrapt up in ſilence, and difloly'd in fleep. 
None range abroad when. winds and ſtorms are nighs 
Nor truſt their bodies to a faithleſs ſky, | 
But make ſmall journeys, with a careful wing,. 
And fly to water at a neighbouring ſpring; 
And, left their airy bodies ſhould be caſt 
In reſtleſs whirls, the. ſport of every blaſt, 
They carry ſtones to poiſe them in their flight, 
As ballaſt keeps th unſteady veſſel right. 

But of all cuſtoms that the bees can boaſt, 
"Tis this may l admiration moſt; 
That none will Hymendt* $ ſofter joys approve, 


£% 
- 
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Nor waſte their ſpirits in Juxurious love, 


But all a long virginity maintain, 
And bring forth young without a mother's pain. 
From herbs and flowers they pick each tender bee, 
And cull from plants a buzzing progeny; 
From theſe they chooſe out ſubjects, and create 
A little monarch of the riſing ſtate; 


1 
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Then build wax kingdoms for th e infant Mint Un 
And form a palace for his reſidence. e ee 


on flints they tear their ſilken Wings, or lie 


8 They waſte their honey, and their combs e 7 
And wild eonfufion reigns in every place. RM 


Life that again 0 into this at laſt. 


But often in their journeys, as they fly,. 2 wr Hf 


LON) 20 


. Groveling,, beneath their flowery load, ang die, 


in $ ir 


Thus love of honey can an inſe& —_— IG 
And in a fly ſuch; generous thoughts jaſpire: BFA PAID: ©; 
2 Vet by repeopling their decaying ſtate, Fane, 2 
Though ſeven ſhort ſprings conclude their vital date, a 
Their ancient ſtocks eternally remain, 
_ in an endleſs r race their childrens children reig 10 
No proſtrate vallal of che Eaſt can more 


With ſlaviſh fear his mighty Prince adore; ; T * 1 7 


His life unites them all; but when he die, 
All in loud tumults and Aiſtractions xiſe; 


= 
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Him all admire, all the great guardian own, 


And crowd about his courts, and buzz about his throne. 
Oft on their backs their weary prince they bear, vos 
Oft ia his cauſe embattled in the air, wi, 

Purſue a'glorious death, in wounds apd war.” 


Fry 


Some from ſuch inſtances as theſe have 5 5 . 
The bees extraft is heavenly ; for they, thought 5 : 


e The univerſe alive; and that a foul, 


4 Diffys'd throughout the matter of the whole, 
« To all the vaſt unbounded frame was given, 


«& And ran through earth, and air, and ſea, 4 all 


| &« the deep of heaven; 8 
cc That this firſt kindled life in man and bealt, © 
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cc That no compounded animal cbuld die, 3 
But when diſſolv'd, the; ſpirit mounted highs. 
6 Dwelt 1 in a ſtar, and ſettled. in the R x! 
When-ter: their balmy ſwests you mean ae PT 
And take: the liquid labonrs. of the „ 
Spurt draughts of water from your mouth, and drive 
A lothſome cloud of ſmoke, amidſt their bive. IT 
Twice in the year their flowery toils begin, 
And twice, they fetch their dewy ae! 0 
Once when the lovely Pleiades ariſe. 
And add freſh luſtre to the fummer Mics. n 
And once when haſtening from the watery ſign. | .. + 
They quit their ation, and forbear to ſhine. -_ 435 ; 
The bees are prone to rage, and often found 4:7 
To periſh. for revenge, and die upon the wound, 3 
Their; venom'd ſing produces aking pains, .» 
And ſwells the fleſh, and ſhoots among the veins... - 
When, firſt a cold hard winter's ſtorms arrive, 


And threaten death or famine to their hire, 


If now their ſinking ſtate and low aflnirs. 
Can move your pity, , and; provoke your cares, G 
Freſh burning thyme before their cells convey, — _.. 
And cut their dry and huſky wax away; _- 
For often lizards ſeize the luſcious ſpoils, 

Or drones that riot on another's toils: 

Oft broods of -moths infeſt the hungry ſwarms. - 
And oft the furious waſp their hive alarms 
With louder hums, and with unequal arms; 
Or elſe the ſpider at the entrance ſets , _ 

Her ſnares, and ſpins her bowels into nets. 
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When ſickneſs reigns (for they as yell as we 
peel all thi effect of frail mortality) 
By certain marks the new diſeaſe is 1 | | 
Fheir colour changes, and their looks are "gs * 
Their funeral rites are form'd, and 8 21 05 | 
With grief attends the ſad folemnity:; | 
The few diſea#d ſurvivors hang before Sr 
Their ſickly cells, and droop about the "A 5 
Or ſlowly in their hives their limbs un fold. 
Shrunk up with hunger, and benumb' d with cold wo 
In drawling hums the feeble inſects grieve, K. 
And doleful buzzes echo through the hive; - 
Like winds that boftly murmur through the trees, 
Like flames pent up, or like retiring ſeas. 
Now lay freſtr honey near their empty rode; | oy ? 
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In troughs of hollow reeds, whilſt frying gums | 
Caſt round a fragrant miſt of ſpicy fumes. 
Thus kindly tempt the famiſh'd ſwarm to eat, 
And gently reconcile them to their meat. 
Mix juice of galls, and wine, that grow in time 
Condens'd by fire, and thieken to a flime; . 5 
To theſe dry'd roſes, thyme, and centaury join, 
And raiſins ripen d on the Pfythian vine. 

Beſides there grows a flower in marſſiy Ins, 
Its name Amellus, eaſy to be found; 
A mighty ſpring works in its root, Ree cleaves 
The ſprouting ſtalk, and ſhews itſelf in 259 12 3. 
The flower itſelf is of a golden hue, 
The leaves inclining to a darker blue ; | . 
The leaves ſhoot thick about the flower, and grow 
Into a buſy and ſhade the turf below; 
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The plant in holy garlands often twines 
The altarsꝰ poſts, and beautifies the ſhrines; 

f Its taſte is ſharp, in vales new- horn it grows, 
Where Mella's ſtream in watry mazes flows. 
Take plenty of its roots, and boil them well 
In wine, and heap them up before the cell. 

But if the whole ſtock fail, and none ſurvive; 

To raiſe new people, and recruit the hive, 5811 
I 'll here the great experiment declare, bf 
That ſpread th* Arcadian ſhepherd's name ſo far. W | 

Ho bees from blood of ſlaughter d bulls have 278 
And ſwarms amidſt the red corruption bred. 

For where th Egyptians yearly ſee their bounds 
-Refreſh'd with floods, and fail about their grounds, 
Where Perſia borders, and the- rolling Nile | 
Drives ſwiftly: down the ſwarthy Indians _ 45 
Till into ſeven it multiplies its ſtream, pe, 7 
And fattens Egypt with a fruitful 8 | 
In this laſt practiee all. their hope remains, 

And long experience juſtifies their pains. 

Firſt then a cloſe contracted ſpace of ground, . 
With ſtrainten'd walls and low-built-roof they __ . 
A narrow ſhelving light is next aſſign _ 36 
To all the quarters, one to every wind; | $1366 0 
Through theſe the: glancing rays obliquely pierce: 

- Hither they lead a bull that 's young and fierce, | 
When two-years growth of horn he proudly ſnows, 

And ſhakes the comely terrors of his brows : a 

His noſe and mouth, the avenues of breath, 

They muzzle up, and beat his limbs to death. 2 
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With violence to life andi ſtifling pain | 
He flings and ſpurns, and tries to ſort 1 ata | 
Loud heavy mows fall thick on every fide, | 

Till his bruis'd bowels hurſt within the hide.” 1 5% 
When dead, they-leave him rotting on tlie ground, 

With branches, thyine, und caſſia, ſtrow'd around. 
All this as done when firſt, the weſtern breeze 

Becalms the year, and ſmooths the troubled feas; 

Before the chattering \fwallow:builds her neſt .,., 

Or fields in Ipringꝰ's emboideny are dreſt. 

Mean while the tainted jaise fermente Within, 

And quickens as at works» and now areifeen 2 

A wondrous wam, that oer the gareaſe — 

Of ſhapelefs, rule, unfiniſn'd animals, * 6 bd; 402 Ry 
No legs at firſt dhe in ſectis weight ſuſtain; . 
At length ãtanoxes iti nen- made eee 
Now ſtrikes the air it quivering wings, and ers [ 
To lift its body up, and learns to iſe 7 +121 dan 
Now bending thighs-2nd-gildod wings it wears 
Full grown, and all | 93 ed T NN nA 


From every ſide the fruijtful-carcaſe-pours - 


Its ſwarming brood, as thidk as ſummer . 1 
Or flights of arroms from the Furthian boaws, A 
When twanging firings firſt Moot them on Nhe Des. 
Thus have Eſung the nature of TY * ee 
While Cæſar, towering'to-divinity, // t 20620 
The righi ed Indians with his 8 A 33 , 
And claim d their homage;-and commenc' d a god; i 
I flouriſn'd allzthe While in arts of peace, 
Retir d and ſhelter d in inglorious eaſe 
Inh before the ſongs of ſhepherds made, = 


When gay and young my rural lays I play'd, 
And let my Tityrus beneath his ſhade, 
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VECILIA, whowe es 3 
With joy and wonder fill the bleſt, 
"ty choirs of warbling ſeraphims* 
Known and ame d from u | 
| Attends harmonious ſaint, n | 
Thy vocal ſons of harmony; 
Attend, harmonious faint, and hear vue eres 
d Enli ven all our earth airs, 5 
And, as thou ſing ' thy God, teach us 10 dof wess 
Tune every ſtring and every tongue, 
Be thou a * N eg og 


PN 


| Let all Cecilia's «prof prochim, 
Employ the echo in her name: 
Hark how the flutes and trumpets raiſe, | 
At bright Ceeilia's name, their r 3 
The organ labours in her pruſſee. 
Cecilia's name doss all our numbers grace, 
From every voice the tuneful accents'fly, 
In ſoaring trebles no it riſes hig, 
And now it ſinks, and dwells upon the baſe. 
Cecilia's name through all the notes we ſing, 
The work of every fkilful tongue, 
The ſound of every trembling firing, 
; The ſound and triumph of our ſong. 
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For ever conſecrite the day, $a th \ 
To muſic and Cecilia; 4 
Muſic, "the greateſt gobd that mortloLniow; en bs 
And all of heaven we have below. - 
 Mufic can noble hints impart, ./. 1 
Engender fury, (kindle lovey' 1 
With unſuſpected eloquence can move, 
And manage all the man with ſecret art. 
When Orpheus ſtrikes the trembling lyre, 
The ſtreams ſtand ſtill, the ſtones . 
The liſtening ſavages advance, 
| The wolf and lamb around ROT : 
The bears in aukward meaſures leads, 
. "Ho tigers mingle in the-dance. 
The moving woods attended as he play d, 
And e was left without a ſhade. 
eie 120 lle 35.1 
Muſie 1 MI.” voten 
It wakes the ſoul, and lifts it W 
And wings it with ſublime deſires, 24 | 


And fits it to beſpeak the Deity. 
Th' Almighty liſtens to a tuneful W 23 
And ſeemg-well-pleas'd. and courted: with, — 
Soft moving ſounds. and heavenly airs 
Give force to eyery word, and recommend our prayers. 
When time itſelf. ſhall be no more, 


And all things in confuſion hurl” "Ci 3 
Muſic ſhall then exert its power, 5 


Ad N ſurvive the ruins of By ward a NA 


£0% Uma . 
Then ſaints and angels ſhall . | 
In one eternal jubilee: A. 
All heaven ſhall echo with their hymns divine, 


And God himſelf with pleaſure ſee 
The whole creation in a chorus Join. 


CHORYU 8. 


Conſecrate the place and &* 
To muſic and Cecilia. 
Let no rough winds approach, nor dare 
Invade the hallow'd bounds, 
Nor rudely ſhake the tuneful air, 
Nor ſpoil the fleeting ſounds. | oy 

Nor mournful ſigh nor groan be. heard, * 

But gladneſs dwell on every tongue; . 
Whilſt all, with voice and ftrings prepar d, 

e Keep up the loud harmonious ſong. 
And imitate the bleſt above, 
In joy, and harmony, and love. 
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GREATEST ENGLISH POETS. 


NR. HENRY SACHEVERELL, 
e APRIL 37 1694. 


INCE, deareſt Habs, you will ook requeſt 
A ſhort-account of all the Muſe-poſleſt, 16 
That, down from Chaucer's days to Dryden's times, 
Have ſpent their noble rage. in-Britiſh rhymes; ; 
Without more preface, writ/in formal length, R; 
To ſpeak the undertaker's want of: ftrength, + 
III try to make their ſeyeral beauties known, _ 
And ſhow their verſes worth, though not my own. 
Long had our dull forefathers flept ſupine, 
Nor felt the raptures of the tuneful Nine; 
Till Chaucer firſt, a merry bard, aroſe, 
Aud many a ſtory told in rhyme and profe. 
But age has ruſted what the Poet writ, 
Worn out his language, and obſcur'd his wit : 
In vain he jeſts in his unpoliſh'd ſtrain, 
And tries to make his readers laugh in vain. 
Old Spenſer next, warm'd with poetic rage, 
In ancient tales amus'd a batbarous age; 
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An age that yet uncultivate and rude, + 
Where-e'er the poet's fancy led, purfued | 
Through pathleſs fields, and unfrequented 8 

To dens of dragons, and enchanted woods. 
But now the myſtie tale, that pleas'd of yore, 

Can charm an underſtanding age no more; 

The long-ſpun allegories fulſome grow, 

While the dull moral lies too plain below. 13 
We view well-pleas'd at diſtance all the fights, F 


Of arms and palfries, battles, fields, and fights, 

And damſels in diſtreſs, and courteous knights. 

But when we look too near, the ſhades 1 

And all the pleaſing landikip fades away. 
Great Cowley then (a mighty genius) wrote, 

O'er-run with wit, and laviſh of his thought: 

His turns too cloſely on the reader preſs: 

He more had pleas'd us, had he pleas'd us leſs, 

One glittering thought no ſooner ſtrikes our eyes. 

With filent wonder, but new wonders riſe. 

As in the milky-way a ſhining white 

O'erflows the heavens with one continued light; 

That not a fingle ſtar can ſhew his rays, 

_ Whilſt jointly all promote the common blaze. 

Pardon, great Poet, that I date to name 

Th* unnumber'd beauties of thy verſe with Oy” 

Thy fault is only wit in its exceſs: 

But wit Jike thine in any ſhape will pleaſe, © © * 

What Muſe but thine can equal hints inſpire, 

And fit the deep-mouth'd Pindar to thy lyre: 

Pindar, whom others in a labour'd ſtrain, 


And forc'd expreſſion, imitate in vain ? 1 1 
. D 2 Well: 
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Well-pleas'd in thee he ſoars with new delight, 
And plays in more unbounded verſe, and takes a nobler 
. flight. '% 
Bleſt man l whoſe ſpotleſs life and e lays . 

Employ d the tuneful prelate in thy praiſe ; 
Bleſt man ! who now ſhall be for ever knoyn, 4 
35 In Sprat's ſucceſsful labours and thy own. wid 5. 
But Milton next, with high and haughty ſtalks, 

VUnfetter'd in majeſtic numbers walks : > 

No vulgar hero can his Muſe engagez. 
Nor earth's wide ſcene confine his hallo d rage. 
See! ! ſee! he upwards ſprings, and ed hig 

Spins the dull province of mortality, 
Shifes heaven's eternal throne with dire ins”; 
And ſets'th' Almighty thunderer in arms. 2 
What eber his pen deſcribes I more than ſee, | 
Whilſt every verſe, array'd in majeſty, | 
Bold and ſublime, my whole attention draws, _ 
And ſeems above the critics nicer laws. B+ fe FO 
Ho are you ſtruck with terror and delight, 
When angel with arch-angel copes in fight! 5 
When great Meſſiah's out- Ipread banner ſhines, 
How does the chariot rattle in his line! 
What ſound of brazen wheels, what thunder, ſcare | 
And ſtun the reader with the din of war! | | 
With fear my ſpirits and my blood retire, _- 
To ſee the ſeraphs ſunk in clouds of firez 


But when, with eager ſteps, from hence I rife, _ 
And view the firſt gay ſcenes of Paradiſe; | A 


What tongue, what words of rapture can expreſs 
5 Oh 


A viſea 6 povfele wt ! 1 


*. 
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Oh had the Poet ne'er profan'd his pen, 
To varniſh o'er the guilt of faithleſs men; 
His other works might have deſery'd applauſe! . 
But now the language ggn't ſupport the cauſe | 
While the clean current, though ſerene and bright, - - 
Betrays a bottom odious to the fight. N 
But now, my Muſe, a ſofter ſtrain rehearſe, 
Turn every line with art, and ſimooth thy verſe; 
The courtly Waller next commands thy lays : 
Muſe, tune thy yerſe, with art, to Waller's praiſt. 
While tender airs and lovely dames inſpire 
Soft melting thoughts, and propagate defire : | 
So long ſhall Waller's ſtrains our paſſion move, * 
And Sacchariſſa's beauty kindle love. 
Thy verſe, harmonious bard, and flattering ſong, 5 
Can make the vanquiſh'd great, the coward ſtrong. * 
Thy verſe can ſhow ev'n Cromwell's innocence, wt, 
And compliment the ſtorm that bore him hence. 
| Oh had thy Muſe not come an age too ſoon, 
But ſeen great Naſſau on the Britiſh throne! 3 
How. had his triumphs glitter'd in thy page, 
And warm'd thee to a more exalted rage! 
What ſcenes of death and horror had we view'd, 
And how had Boyne's wide current reek'd in blood! 
Or if Maria's charms thou wouldſt rehearſe, | 
In ſmoother numbers and a ſofter verſe ; 15 
Thy pen had well deſcrib'd her graceful air, 
And Gloriana would have ſeem'd more far. 
Nor muſt Roſcommon paſs neglected by, * 
That makes ev'n rules a noble poetry: e t 
* D 3 | Ruttes 


* 
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Tluat long has flouriſh'd, ſhould decay ith thy 
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Rules whoſe deep ſenſe and heavenly numbers how 

The beſt of critics, and of poets too. | 

Nor, Denham, muſt we &er forget thy ink; 

While Cooper's Hill commands the 3 
But ſee where artful Dryden next appears, 

Grown old in rhyme, but charming ev'n in — 

Great Dryden next, whoſe tuneful Muſe Wo 

The ſweeteſt numbers, and the fitteſt words. 

Whether in comie ſounds or tragic airs > 

She forms her voice, ſhe moves our ſmiles or tears. 

If fatire or heroic ſtrains ſhe writes, | 

Her hero pleaſes, and her ſatire bites. 

From her no harſh unartful numbers fall, 

She wears all dreſſes, and ſhe charms in 1 0 


How might we fear our Engliſh poetry, 8 


15 


Did not the Mufes* other hope appear, 

Harmonjous Congreve, and forbid our fear: 

Congreve ! whoſe fancy's unexhauſted ſtore 

Has given already much, and promis d more. 

Congreve ſhall ill preſerve thy fame alive, 

= Dryden's Muſe ſhall in his friend ſurvive. 
m tir d with rhyming, and wovld fain give o'er, 

Sy juſtice ſtill demands one labour more: 4 14 0s 

The noble Montague remains unnam'd, 

For wit, for humour, and for judgment fam'd 

To Dorſet he dire&s his artful Muſe, 

In numbers fach as Dorſet's ſelf might uſe. 

How negligently graceful he unreins 

His EY and writes in leaſh —_— Rains 


How 
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How Naſſau's godlike acts adorn his lines, : 

And all the hero in full glory ſhines} - © | + 

We ſee his army ſet in juſt array, 

And Boyne's dy'd waves run purple to the ſea. . 

Nor Simois chok'd with men, and arms, and blood; 

Nor rapid Xanthus' celebrated, flood, 

Shall longer be the Poet's higheſt themes, 

Though gods h.. fought nnn their 
#4 ſtreams.” -— 

But now, to Naffau's ſecret nant rais'd, 2 

He aids the hero, whom before he prais d. 

I've done at length; and now, dear friend, dedeige 5 
The laſt poor preſent that my Muſe can give. 
I leave the arts of poetry and verſe 
To them that practiſe them with more muede. 
Of greater truths T Il now prepare to tell, 

And ſo at once, dear friend and Muſe, farewet. 
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4 LETTER, FROM, ITALY. 
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' RIGHT nom. cHaRLES LORD HALIFAX, 
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1 « Salre-magna rere eee nm ee It 
% Magna virim ! tibi res antique laudis & artis 
Ons fanios Wa recludere. fontes.” 

os ng. Georg. ii. 


HILE you, my + 4 "the rural ſhades admire, 
And from Britannia's public poſts retire, | 
who longer, her ungrateful ſons to-pleaſe,.. ., . +, + 
For their advantage ſacrifice your eaſ [ 

> into foreign realms my fate , 

þ hrough nations fruitful of immortal lays, 

Where the ſoft ſeaſon and inviting clime 
Conſpire to trouble your repoſe with rhyme. 

For whereſoe er I turn my raviſh'd eyes, 

Say gilded ſcenes and ſhining proſpects riſe, 
Poetic fields incompaſs me around, 

And fill I ſeem to tread on clafſic ground; , 
For here the Muſe ſo oft her harp has ſtrung, 
That not a mountain rears its head unſung, 
Renown'd in verſe each ſhady thicket grows, 

And every ftream in heavenly numbers flows. 

How am I pleas'd to ſearch the hills and woods 

For riſing ſprings and celebrated floods 


N. 
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To view the Nar, tumultuous in his courſe, 4 
And trace the ſmooth Clitumnus to his ſource, 0 
To ſee the Mincio draw his watery ſtore, 2 
Through the long windings of a fruitful _— as 
And hoary Albula's infected tide 5/0 - _ ON 
O'er the warm bed of ſmoking fulphur „% n 
Fir'd with a thouſand raptures, I ſurvey | 
Eridanus through flowery: meadows ſtray,” © 
The king of floods ! that, — ah 
The towering: Alps of half their moiſture drains, ,. + 
And proudly ſwoln with a whole winter 's-ſnows, * 
Diſtributes wealth and plenty where he flows. ; 
Sometimes; miſguided by the tuneful throng, - © © = & 
I look for ſtreams inamortaliz'd in e Bhat 13 23 3 = 
That loſt in ſilence and oblivion lie, A 
(Dumb are their fountains and their channels 
Yet run for ever by the Muſe's ſkill, - 
And in the ſmooth deſcription murmur ſtill. 
Sometimes to- gentle Tiber I retire, © 
And the fam 'd river's empty ſhores admire, 
That deſtitute of kkrength derives its courſe 
From thrifty urns and an eee 94750] 
Yet ſung ſo often in poetic lays, 
With ſcorn the Danube and. the Nile ley: * 
So high the deathleſs Muſe exalts her theme! Rx 


Such was the Boyne, a poor inglorious ſtreaem * 

That in Hibernian vales obſcurely ſtray'd, | L 
And unobſery'd in wild Meanders play d; WA 

Till by your lines and Naſſau's ſword renowned, 

Its riſing billows through the world reſound, 1 na. 8 


wy | * i 
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Where'er the Hero's godlike acts can pierre, 
Or where the fame of an immortal verſe. 
Oh could the Muſe my raviſh'd breaſt inſpire 
With warmth like yours, es cd... 
VUnnumiber'd beauties in my verſe ftiould ſhine, 
An Italy ſhould yield to mine! 
. 
That ſhun the coaſt of Britain's ſtormy iſle, 
Or, hen tranſp 
Curſe the cold-clime, and ftarve in northern air. 
Here kindly warmth their mounting juice ferments 
To nobler taſtes, and more exalted ſcents : (7 
4 Eon the cough e with wader-wyrde bloom, | 
Aud trodden weeds fend out a rich perfume.” 
* ſome God, to Baia's gentle ſeats, 
e ue e ee er e yk -. i 


all the Gaſons luvith all ai pride:r 15 
— and fruits, and flowers together riſe, 
And the whole year in gay-confulign. lies. | 
J 
nd in my ſoul a ghouſand paſſions ſtrive, 
abe, eee eee 
- Magnificent in piles: of ruin lie. | 
* An atphitheatre's amazing height e 
Here filly.my eye with terror and Ade 0 
That on its public ſhows unpeopled Rome, 
And held unctowded nations in its womb : : 
bee eee eee | 
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and preſerv d with care, 
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Their baſe degenerate progeny upbraid : 
Whole rivers here forſake the fields . 


And wondering at their height through airy channels flow. 
Still to new ſcerfes my wandering Muſe retires, _ 
And the dumb ſhow of breathing rocks admires ; 
Where the ſmooth chiſel all its force has ſhown, | 
And ſoften'd into fleſh the rugged ſtone- a . 
In ſolemn ſilence, majeſtic band, en 
Heroes, and Gods, and Roman conſuls ſtand. 
Stern tyrants, whom their cruelties renown, 40 
And emperors in Parian marble frown; 
While the bright dames; to whom they humbly bed, 1 
Still ſhow the charms that their proud hearts ſubdued,” 
Fain would I Raphael's godlike art rehearſe, ». 
a ſhow th' immortal labours in my verſe, * þ 
Where from the mingled ſtrength of ſhade and light W. , 
A new creation riſes to my fight, * 1 
Such heavenly figures from his pencil flow, - 
So warm with life his blended colours glow. 
From theme to theme with ſecret pleaſure toft, , 
Amidſt the ſoft variety I mp tte 05 
Here pleaſing airs my raviſh'd ſoul 
With circling notes and labyrinths of foul; 
Here domes and temples riſe in diſtant views, „ 
And opening palaces invite my Muſe. | 3 5 
How has kind heaven adorn'd the happy land, 2 
And ſcatter'd bleffings with a waſteful hand! © © 
But what avail her unexhauſted ru 


N 
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With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, 
The ſmiles of nature, and the charms of art, 
While proud oppreſſion in her valleys reigns, | 
And tyranny uſurps her happy plains ?. 
| The poor inhabitant beholds in van 
I "EO EE ah 
A Joyleſs he ſees. the growing oils and wines, 
And in the myrtle's fragrant ſhade repines : | 
Starves, in the midſt of nature's botthty . W tes 
And in the loaden IE tor thirſt. . | 


Profuſe of bliſs, and vregnant with light). ets bt 
Eternal pleaſufes in thy preſence reign, 
And ſmiling plenty Jeads thy wanton train; 
| Eas'd of her load ſubjection grows. more * 
An erty looks chearful in thy ſight = 
Thou mak'ſt the gloomy face of nature gay, 
5 Giv'ſt beauty to the ſun, and pleaſure to the day. 
Thee, goddeſs, Thee, Britannia's iſle WOT 
How has ſhe oft exhauſted all her ſtores5, 
How oft in fields of death thy preſence ſought, 
Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly nn 
On foreign mountains may the ſun refine. 
Tube grape loft juice, and mellow it to wine, 
With citron groves adorn a diſtant ſoil, 
And the fat olive ſwell with floods of oil: 
We envy not the warmer clime, that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent ſkies, 
Nor at the coarſeneſs of our heaven repine, 
Though o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads ſhine: 
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Tis Liberty that crowns Britannia's iſle, A 
And makes her barren rocks and her bleak mountains 
ſmile. 

Others with towering piles may pleaſe the ſight, 
And in their proud aſpiring domes'delightz * - 
- A nicer touch to the ſtretcht canvas give, 

Or teach their animated rocks to live: | 

Tis Britain's care to watch o'er Europe's fate, 
And hold in balance each contending ſtate, 
To threaten bold preſumptuous kings with war, 
And anſwer her afflifted neighbour's prayer. . ; 
The Dane and Swede, rous'd up by fierce . 
Bleſs the wiſe conduct of her pious arms: 

Soon as her fleets appear, their terrors'ceaſe, _ | 
And all the northern world lies huſh'd in peace. 

Th' ambitious Gaul beholds with ſecret dread 
Her thunder aim'd at his aſpiring head, "Yi | 
And fain her godlike ſons would difunite T4 
By foreign gold, or by domeſtic ſpite : £2 
But ſtrives in vain to conquer or divide, 

Whom Naſſau's arms defend and counſels, guide. 
PFeir'd with the name, which I ſo oft have _— ﬀ 

The diſtant climes and different tongues reſound, 
I bridle- in my ſtruggling Muſe with pain, 
That longs to launch into a bolder ſtraĩn. 

But Ive already troubled: you too Tong, 

Nor dare attempt a more adventurous ſong, 
My humble verſe demands a ſofter theme, 
A painted meadow, or a purling ſtream 3 
Unfit for Heroes: whom immortal lays, ad ah 
3633 or like yours, ſhould praiſe. 
Og MILTON'S 


* 
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Horrid and waſte, its entrails fraught with fire, 


Incenſt, or tears up mountains by the roots, 4 | 
Or flings a broken rock aloft in air. 


Hung imminent, that with ines... | 
e * ray, 
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IN 4 TRANSLATION or, 3 
A STORY ou,ỹ or Tur THIRD vm. 


os r in the glonmy horror af the night T 
We ſtruck upon the coaſt. where Atna lies, 


That now caſts out dark fumes and pitchy clouds, . 
Vaſt ſhowers. of aſhes hovering in the ſmoke; _ | 
Now belches molten ſtones and ruddy flame 


'The bottom works with ſmother'd fire, involve | 
In peſtilential yapours, ſtench and ſmoke. 5 oy 
"Tis ſaid, that thunder-ſtruck Enceladus: . 
Groveling beneath th incumbent mountain's weight 
Lies ſtretch'd ſupine, eternal prey of flames; vl 
And whe he heaves againſt the burning load, 
Reluctant, to invert his broiling limbs, 
A. ſodden earthquake ſhoots. through all the iſle, 5 
And Ætna thunders dreadful under ground, * 
Then pours out ſmoke in wreathing curls canvoly'd, - 
And ſhades the ſun's bright orb, and blots out day. 
Here in the ſhelter of the woods we lodg'd, my 
And frighted heard ſtrange ſounds and diſmal moe 
Nor ſaw from whence: they came; for all the va 
A murky ſtorm deepeuring o'er our heads 
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And ſhaded all beneath. But now the nn 
With orient beams had chac'd the dewy night | 
From earth and heaven; all nature ſtood diſclos d: 
When looking on the neighbouring woods we ſas 

The ghaſtly viſage of a man unknown, 

An uncouth feature, meagre, pale, and wild; ! 
Afflictionꝰs foul and terrible diſmay ., 97 # 
Sat in his looks, his face impair'd and worn | 
With marks of famine, ſpeaking fore diſtreſs ; 6 

His locks were tangled, and his ſhaggy'beard 

Matted with filth; in all things elſe a Greek. 

He firſt advanc'd in haſte ; but when he fow 
Trojans and Trojan arms, in mid career _ 
Stopt ſhort, he back recoiPd as one ſurpriz d: | 
But ſoon recovering ſpeed, he ran, he flew _ 
Precipitant, and thus with piteous'cries 
Our ears aſſail'd-; By heaven's eternal . 

By every Got that fits inthron'd on high, 

% By this good light, relieve a wretch forlorn, 
« And bear me hence to any diſtant ſhore, 
« So I may ſhan this ſavage race accurſt, , 

« 'Tis true I fought among the Greeks that late 
With ſword and fire o'erturn'd Neptunian Trey 
« And laid the labour of the Gods in duſt; a 
« For which, if fo the ſad offence deſerves, 

4 Plung'd in the deep, for ever let me lie 4 
« Whelm'd under ſeas; if death muſt be my doom, 
Let man inflict it, and I die well pleas d.“ N 
He ended here, and now profuſe of tears 
In ſuppliant mood fell proftrate at our feet; . 
wy 9 — wes; 
* And 
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 Ulyſles' fad compeer, who, whilſt he fled _ 


N 6— 


* 


4 


And how by ſtreſs of fortune ſunk-thus low : +  / 
Anchiſes too with friendly aſpe&t mild  _ 
Gave him his hand, ſure pledge of amity, 
When, thus encourag' d, he began his tale. 

I'm one, ſays he, of poor deſcent, my name 
Is Achæmenides, my country Greece, 


The raging Cyclops, left e here behind 
Diſconſolate, forlorn; within the cave i 
He left me, giant Polypheme's dark cave 

A dungeon wide and horrible, the walls 

On all ſides furr'd with mouldy damps, and bung 
With clots of ropy gore, and human limbs, 

His dire repaſt: himſelf of mighty ſize, 


HFHoarſe in his voice, and in his viſage grim, Fe 
Intractable, that'rigts on the fleſh ö 


Of mortal men, and ſwills the vital blood. 

Him did I fee ſnatch up with horrid graſp p 
Two ſprawling Greeks, in either hand a man : 

I ſaw him when, with huge tempeſtuous ſway _ 


| He daſht and broke them on the grundũ edge; 


The pavement {wam in blood, the walls around 
Were ſpatter d oer with brains. He lapt the blood, 
And chew'd the tender fleſh ſtill warm with life, 


That ſwell'd and heay'd-itfelf amidſt his teeth N | | 


As ſenſible of pain. Not leſs mean while | 
Our chief inceng'd, and ſtudious of revenge, 


Plots his deſtruction, which he thus effects. 
The giant, gorg'd with fleſh, and wine, and Nen. 
Lay ſtreteht at length and ſnoring in his den, 


„ eee e yon 
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With purple wine and crüddled gore _—_—_— 8 K 
reer 5 
The ſingle eye. that in his forehead glard 

Like a full moon, -6r broad — bs 1 
A forky raff we dextoully apply:d, N enfogors, 252604 
Which, in the ſpacious ſocket turning — 
Scoapt out the big i Rom ic orb. 

But let me not t ab % N 
Fly, mortals, fly this exrit detofted rüce: 8 * 
A hundred of the fame Hupen deus f, 
A hundred Cyclops live #mong the hills, | 
Gigantic beptherhood, that ſtalk along logs 
With horrid rides oer e 
Engrmous in tfteir gait ; 14M have heard * 
Their voice and tread; M feet, IJ 
Sculking ay ſeouring down, Raff dead with f. 

; Thriceſhaggthe moan wath'd alf her orb e 
Thrice trarerd er in her odfettre ſojojẽj; - 
The realmb ef night inglovious, mee I've R 
Amidſt theſfwoods, gleuning from thorns re 

W ſuſtenance. As thus he ſpoke, 

| We ſaw deſcending from # neighbouring hilt” 

Blind Polypheme; by weary ſteps and flow 

The groping'giant-with à trunk of pine 
Explor'd Wis ways ground his'woolly flocks © 
Attended grasimge 80 che welldtnoww re 
He bent his ceurſe, and on the margin bod, 
A hideous monſter,” terrible, deform d:; FA 
Full in the midſt of his high front there gap'd 

T0 8 bow where his eye-ball roll 'd, 
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A ghithy enge, he rins'd.the wound, 


1. 


Andwaſh'd the ſtrings and clotted =M 
That cak'd within ; then ſtalking through 7 
He fords the gcean; while the topmaſt wave lied 


Scarce riaches up his middle fide : we ood. 1 
Amaz d, 8 a ſudden horror „ ee 1 6 W. 
Ran through e e de, 
Till, uſing all the force 0 41 2458 
We ſped away; he heard us in our courſe,” wt 
And with his out: ſtretch d. arms around deere, 
But, finding nought within his reach, he rais d 
Such hideous ſhouts that all the ocean "_ 
Ev'n Italy, though many a league,remotÞ,” | 
In 83 echos REA Ke, Ig . MY 
h all its: ĩam  windiffg caverns 3 
d with the Gert, he mighty fam? ng A 
of one- eyed brothers haſten tothe 2 7 2 
And gather round the bellowing AAES « 4 # 
A dire afſembly : we with eager haſte | # 
Work every one, and from afar behold 17 10 
A hoſt of giants covering all the ſhore. x * 
So ſtands a foreſt tall af mountain oa 
Advanc'd to mighty growth : the traveller . 


ears from the humble valley where he rides... 


The hollow) murmurs of the winds that © 

Amidſt the boughs, and at the diſtance ſees bros 
The ſhady tops of trees unnumber'd riſe, | | 
A ſtately proſpect, waving in the clouds, * 
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HIS GRACE e OF. MARLBOROU * 
51 1 "FG by 
4 * . 
8 beni! pacator et Iſtri. 


66 mn in hoc uno variis diſcordia ceſſit 
40 Ordinibus ; lætatur eques, A plauditque ſenator, 


ct * Votaqus patricio certant dei favors.” 
„Crauyp. de Laud. stilic. 


70 Be e in We quæ ſpa upenſl, ſus 

* e periculo, bella gerat pro libertate aliorum. 
hoc ſinitimis, aut propinquæ vieinitatis ho- 

dul les aut terris continenti junctis præſtet. | 

Maria trajiciat : ne quod toto orbe terrarum in- 


« 12 imperium ſit, et ubique jus, fas, Tex, po- 


is teutifſima ſint. Liy. Hiſt. lib. 3 
Wu crowds of princes your deſerts proclaim, 
Proud in their number to enrol your name; 
While emperors to you commit their 5 | 
And Anna's praiſes crown. the vaſt applauſe ; 
Accept, great leader, what the Muſe recites, 
That in ambitious verſe attempts your fights, 


PFir'd and tranſported with a theme ſo new, 


Ten thouſand wonders opening to my view | 
L 7 ; | E 2 Shine 


| * a L 
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Shine forth at once; ſieges and ſtorms appear, | 
And wars aud cqnqueſts All th important car: 
Rivers of blood I ſee, and hills of . * 1 
An Iliad riſing out of one campaign. * 5 
The haughty Gaul beheld, ones pride, 
His ancient bounds enlarg'd on eve 1 3 
Pyrene's lofty barriers were fobdued, e en 
And in the midft of his wide empire ſtood; 


Auſonia's ſtates, the victox to reſtrain, 3 
Oppos'd their, Alps and Apennines in vain, . 
Nor found themſelves,” with ſtrength « of rocks: ks 


Behind their everlaſting ills ſecur d; 
The riſing Danube its long race be . 
And half its courſe thrqugh che n&v conqueſts _ 
| Amaz'd and anxious for ber ſovereign's fates, 
Germania tremſbled through a hundred — 'Þ 
Great Leopold himſelf wag ſeiz d with fear; 
He gaz d around; but ſaw no ſuecour near; 40 
He gaz d. and half- abandon q to deſpair Au ED ef 
His hopes on heaven, and confidence in prayer. 2 A 
To Britain's queen the nations turn their eyes, 
On her reſolves the weſtern world relies, 2s 
Confiding fill, amidf its dire alarm. 
In Anna's conneils, and in Churchill's arm. 
Thrice happy Britain, from the kingdoms * | 
To ſit the guardian of the continent | 82 „ 
That ſees her braveſt ſon advanc'd ſo high, a art 
And flouriſhing ſo near her prince +, * 
Thy favourites grow not up by fortune's 5 
Or from the erimes or. follies of a court; 94 
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On the firm baſis of deſert they riſe, / * 
From long try d faith, and friendſhip's holy tyes: 
ir ſovereign's well-diſtinguith'd fmiles they ſhare, 
Her ornaments in Pence, ber ſtrength in war; 
The nation thanks: them with à public voice, 
By ſhowers of bleſſings heaven approves a 
Envy itſelf is dumb, in wonder loſt, | 
And factions ſtrive whe-ſhall applaud them: moſt. 
Soon as ſoft vernal hreenes warm the ſky, * 
Britannia's colours in the zephyrs fly; 4 
Her chief already has his march begun, 5 
F ˖˙˖˙——·•—·¹¹A wang? 5 vn on nw 
Till the Moſell6; dppegring from afar; + | + | 
Retards the progreſs of the moving war. FF) 
Delightful ſtream, hut nature bid her fall 
In diſtadit climes far from the perjur*d warn 
But now a pttchaſe'to-therfiword the lies,” 15 
Her harveſts for uncertail oners riſe, ner T 


Each vineyard doubtful af its:maſter 3 * 
—— —— 9 1s. 
The diſcontented ſhades af ſtaughter d höſfs, 


That. wander d on her Banks, her herogs/ghoſts = 
Hop'd, when they (faw Britannias arms appear, 
The vengeance due to their great deaths was near. 
- Our godlike leader, cre the Ham be paſt, ky 

The mighty ſcheme of all his 1bours caſt, 
Forming the wondrous Fear within his thought; 
His boſom glow d with battles yet u 
The long laborious march he firſt 
And * the diſtant Danube to — 1 
"#00 3 3 88 
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Bebwoen whoſe floods: 2 ents g, 0 
Such mountains riſe, ſo many rivers en 7 25 
The toil looks lovely in the hero's eyes,᷑ 2 oi A 
And danger-ſerves deres prize. 141 
Big with the fate of Europe, he renewwW 42 
His dreadful courſe, and the proud foe purſues 4 50 
Infected by the burning Scorpions heat. 
eee + eee ee 1 
Till on the borders of the Maite he finds, op 


_ - Defenſive ſhadows, and refreſhing winde. 


Our Britiſh youth, with in · born freedom . 10H 
Unnumber ' d ſcenes of ſervitude behald, 12. N * 
Nations of ſlaves, with tyranny debas d, 
(Their maker's image more than half e yy A 
Hourly inſtructed, as they urge their toil, 01 8 550. 
Fo prize their queen, and love their native ſoils. > 01 
L Still to de riüng fi they de der aß wi, 
Through clouds of duſt, and gain a H 
When now the Neckar on its friendly coaſt 
With cooling ſtreams revives —— bf 


That chearfully his labours pat forgets, _ art 
The mid - night watches, and the: 0 1 1 | 
O' er proſtrate towns and palaces they paſs - H 


{Now coyer d o'er with woods, and hid 1 * 
Breathing revenge while anger ee 0 

Fire every breaſt, and boil in ever veinn dT i 
Here ſhatter d walls, like brol$n rocks,\from fi 


| Riſe up in hi views the guilt of war, eil 
Whilſt h vine gfer hills of ruin climbs, # £2J 
Induſtrious to conceal EW. Bourbon's' "0 * * 
2 At 
5 Go „ | 1 1 5 | 


3 


3 


4 


In puns of pe 


On his full 


1 | | 5 
ru GAD "5" 
At length the fame of England s hero . 49 
Eugenio to the glorious intervie x. 
Great ſouls by inſtinct to each other turn; - D 201131354 


Demand'alliance, in friendſhip burn; 
A A ſudden friendſhip, with Aout hp] T 
They meet each other, mingling bl blaze. 


Foliſh di courts, and hardMn'd in the field, 
Renown for conqueſt, and in council {kill'd, 
Their courage dwells not in ; troubled flood 
Of mounting ſpisits, and fermenting blood; 2 7 b 
Lodg'd in the ſoul, with virtue N ne We 3 
Inflam'd by reaſon, and by reaſon cod, 
content to be unknown, butt 
the field of battle o-]: 
theſe, in mutual friendſnip join d, y at.” 
Heapen dares intruſt the cauſe of N e d: 
Britanhia's graceful ſons pg arms,, 
Her harraſs d troops the hero's Melence , 


And onl 
To fuls' 


WW the high hills and rivers: all around wr 
With thundering peals of Britiſh ſhouts WAY % 


' Doubling: their ſpeed, gthe . arch with freſh wg, 


Eager for glory, and: Shak he _ A ol bh 
So the ſtanch the trembling | 
d ſmells his footſteps in the tainted ey F 
e tedious, track unraveling by Kere rd — * | 
Blit when the ſcent comes warm in every k a bun 
Fir'd at the nęar approach he N n wy 
yy proach. Yoo 

The march concludes, eur real r 
N Schellenberg aꝑpeate at laſt 4 
7% * % 2 24 * 8 "Like 


| 2 + » 
„ aantoxs.porns | 
Like hills h afpiripguramparts-riſeon highl, 
Like valleys at their. est the trenches lin: 
Batteries on i nga TRI paſd [wot 1551) 8 
Threatening r eee hollow braſs,. * 0 
Tube behind „ the. entrance keep; 
Whil& in ten thouſand thafiders ſleep : 
Great Churchill owns; curm'üd with the glogous ſight. 
His march O' er- paid hy ſuch a promis'd Wo ous 
The weſtern ſun wow ſhot a feehle ray, PAS aid 
And faintly ſcatter d the remains of Bay $7113 Hom YO | 
Ev'ning approach'd ; but oh what hoſt of foes: |» |. 
Were never to behold that evening cloſe - 75 114 T 
Thickening their ranks, and wedgid in firm, arrays. / * 
The cloſe-compacted Britons win their v ao bu 
In vain the cannon their throng d war defac d. 
With tracts of death, and laid the battle waſe; FTE wy 
Still preſſing forwazg, to the fight, they broke 92 0 
Throughaſſames phur, and a night of. ſmoke,.- | 
Till | laughter legiuns- fl the trench below, N 1 
And bore cheir fierce awengen ta the oe. 9 N 
High on the works the 1 ue 1 
The battle, kindled into ten fold 2 
With ſowors of bullets and with of Me 
Burn I OR e e ul a ta | 
Nation with nationtꝭ mix d confus'dly dle, N 
And loſt in one promiſcuous carnage. e 112 
| How many/generous Britons meet their . 
| rig to the field, — — the blog! 0 
37 Hat left their native W 
never march'd before, * 
e 5 4 * . Sb 6 1 


9 


» Plun 


F 

. 5 * | 
nr can men # 
(0 fatal low fame © glriow hug r 


ly deflvuRtive to the brave and ne EET 
ONE ſuch-tojl#o'evcome, eee 5 T 
hid 3 iter breathe their laſt; | 
t hold, 2 —— 9 1 
12 blat the hes ungrateful tear? ih, 


While Marlboroughilives, Btitaninia's: ala. 


A friendly light, and ſhine in innocence . 
through ſeas of blood lis fiery led r 
Where-e'er his friends retire, or foes fucceed;, _ 


Thoſe he ſupports, theſe drives to ſudden fight,. 51 T 


And turns the various fortune of the fight. M 


Fo . reflown'd: nn 1 
To brave the: thickeſt terrors of the Wr, 
Nor brand ban, confus'd in-crowds of foe. . 421 


Britannia and „ e ee why 
Let nations — for thy life abate Riv L 
This ſeorn of danger, and . — | frag 


Thou lie not for thyſelf; ere N 


Conqueſt and peace from thy victarious hands z. . 
| Kingddns and-mpires-in- thy fortune join. - b T 


And Europe's deſtiny depends on thine. aA 
At length the long · diſputed paſs they gain.. 
— —— F $. lad? 


The war bras in, the fierce: Bavarians yield, * 2 


And l ſee their camp with Britiſh: legions fill d. 
So Belgian mounds bear on their ſſatter d ſides 
Narr s whole weight inereasd with ſwelling on 


But if the ryſhing wave a paſſuge finde, 


Tores d hy watery moons, and wanting winds, 


Mid t The 


| The food of armies and ſupport of Wars: 
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The trembling peaſant ſees his country round 

Cover'd with tempeſts, and in __ 5 
The few ſurviving foes diſperſt i in ſiig 

(Refufe of ſwords, and gleanings of 0 5 4 2 


In every ruſtſing wind the victor hear, 8. 
And Marlborough's form in every ſha PRE 
Til the dark Cope of night with kind embrace * 
Befriends the vout, and covers their Ans, 

| To Donavert, wich unreſiſted force, i 2 
The gay viftorious army bends its cburſe. 

The growth of meadows, and the pride of di, 
Whatever ſpoils Bavaria's ſummer yieldss 
(The Danube's great increaſe), Britannia ſhares, 


With magazines of death, deftrutive dalle, 1 8 ? 
And cannon: doom'd to batter Landay's 
The victor finds each hidden caverh ſtor'd, 
And turns their fury on their gullty Lord. 2 

| Deluded prince l how is thy greatneſs: 
And all the gaudy dream of empire loſt, 

That proudly ſet thes on a fancy'd then,; = 
And made imaginary pealms thy own - © | 
Thy troops, that now behind the Danube join, 
Shall ſhortly ſeek for thelter from the Rhine, 
Nor find it there Surrounded with alarm, 

Thou hop'ſt the aſſiſtance of the Gallic arms 75 #4 
The Gallic arms in ſafety ſhall advance, Los 
And crowd thy ſtandards with the 5 France, 
While, to exalt thy doom, th aſpiring 'Ggul  - : 
Shares thy deſtruction, and adorns Do FE ws | 

* '& 7 


4 * 
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| Unbounded-courage-and commpaſſion herd, 


A proclaim him good and great, 

And make the Hero and the Mani complext. 
Long did he ſtrive th obdurate foe to gain IE 
By proffer d grace, but long be ſtroye in vain © 
Till, fi'd at length, he thinks it vain to mw 
His riing wrath, and gives a looſe to war. 

In vengedince tous d, the ſoldier fills his hand 
With ſword and fire, and ravages the land. 


g each other in the victor's mind. 


A thouſand villages to aſhes turns 


In crackling flames a thouſand harveſts burns. 
To the thick 'woods the woolly flocks. retreat, 
And mixt with hellowing herds confus'dly bleat z.. | 
Their trembling lords the common. fhade partake,.. 
And cries ofatnfants. ſound in every 3 To 
The liſtening ſoldier foxt in ſorrow ſtands, 
Loth to àbeꝶ his lendler's juſt commands 3. 
To ſee his inſt ands ſo well obey c. 
But nom the terrible from fa 
In ſhriller clangors animates the ar z 
Confederate drums in fuller concert beat, 


And echoing hills the loud alarm repeat: 


Gallia's proud ſtandards, to Bavaria's bend, 


Vnfurl their gilded lilies in the wind; 


The daring prinee his blaſted — by | 
And, while the thick embattled hoſt he views - 


* 


- 


Stretcht out in deep array, and dreadful length, 


His heart dilates, and glories in his ſtrength, 
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The fatal day ite mighty courſe began, 


That the griew'd world had long deſir d. in e 0 en 


States that their 'meweaptvity/bemoantd;. 


Armies of. martyro thut in eile gro dq, 


Sighs from the depth of gloomy dungeons heard, 


And prayers in bitterneſs of foul preferr d, 


Europe's loud eries, that Providenes aflaild, t 


And Anna's ardent ves at length pravail d; 


The day was coe when heaentahgwd19 how. 
His care and cu f the world bel. 
Behold in awful march and dread array Wed Fa 


The long extendid\ ſthilrone thape their way ! > 
Death, in-ppronicing terrible, imparts of 


An anus berfer to the bruveſt hearts; 


Yet de delrlbessing breaſts demand thte rife, | 
And thirkof glery quells the 150 ef lis. 
No vulgar feats en Britin minds cemtrol !??! 
r 3 of eee Tr 5 0 os e 


'erlook ide wwe, whtantag'd by his poſt .,. 


Ne. his numbers aud contract kin ben; 91 
Though fens and eds poſleſt the middle Hen 4 

That unprovok'd dο⁹uʒ would have fear d to paſs z- TTL 
Nor fens nor f66d9'caw ſtop Britannia's bands, 
When her provd* foe vang' d om their borders ſtands. 


But O, n Mufe, what numbers wilt thou find 
To ſing the furious troops in battle bind?! 


Methinks I Hear the drums tumultüous ſouſegd 
The victors outs and dying greans confound, 
The dreadful Burſt of cannon rend the ſkies, © -# © 


And all . dich dg eilt 
WT | | | "Twas 


: 
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*Twas then greatMarlb6rough's mighty ſou] wasprov'd, 
That, in the ſhock of e Fat 
Amidſt confuſion; horror, and defpair,' - 
Examin'd all th dreadſul ſcenes of war: 
In peaceful thought they field of death ſurvey'd, 
rain T el b IN bel 
Inſpirid repuls d battalions to engage, . 
And caught the dete battle whore to rage | 
So when an angel by divine-command- | ©, 
With riſing tempeſts ſhakes a guilty land. | 
Such as of late-o'er.pale Britannia paſt, 
Calm and ferene he drives the furious blatt: 
And, pleas'd th* Almighty's orders to perfor, = 
Rides in the whirlwind, and. directe ts form. 
But ſee . ——— we 20 
The, dread of Europe, and the pride of France. 
The war's whole art each private. Gldier knn, ö 
re * > noo Ia 1 
Proudly he marches on, and void oß fear 


Laughs at- che ſhaking of the Britiſh ſpear : 


Vain inſolenge with native. freedom brave, 
The meangſt Briton ſcorns the higheſt ſlave; | 
3 fury firs their ſouls by turns, 

ation's glory in each warrior burns; 

ghtsy as. in his arm th important dax 

2 40 che fate of his great monarch lay: 
A thouſand glorious actions, that might clas 
Triumphant laurels, and immortal fame, 
Confus d in crouds of glorious actions li, 
And troops of heroes. undiſtinguiſſ d di-ssrs. 


* 
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O Dormer, how can I behold thy: n My 
And not the yonders of thy youth relate 0 
How can I ſee the gay, the brave, the young,  ' 4 
J 
1 
d 
{ 
1 
{ 


Fall in the cloud of war, and lie al m— > 

In joys of conqueſt he reſigus Mis breatuꝭʒ, 

And, fill'd with: Reglind's gd le Giles in death. 1 
The rout begins, the Gallic ſquadrons. run, *. | 

Compell d. n erouds to meet the fate they ſnun; 

"Thouſands of fiery ſeeds with wounds ene, 

Floating in gore, will their dead maſters mixt, 

Midſt heaps of ſpears and ſtandards driven ground, 

Lie in the Danube's bloody whirl-podls i 

| Troops of boldiyouths, born on the diſtant — 

Or ſounding borders of the rapid Rhone, 1 
Or where the deine her flowery fields divides, 
Or vrhere the Loire through winding dreads 
In heaps the rolling billows ſWeep away | 
And into Scythian ſeas their bloated: — * 
From Blenheim's towers the Gach, with e 
| Beholds the various havock of the fight; nel 
His waving banners, that ſo oft had ſtood me F 
Planted in fields of death and — 

So wont the, guarded enemy to reach, D ae 
And riſe triumphant in the fatal beach; . 1 287 
Or pierce the broken foe's — . * 30 
5 The hardy veteran with tears reſigns. A * 
Unfortunate Tallard! Oh, who can nam . 


The pangs of rage, of ſorrow, and of ſhame, | 

That with mixt tumult in thy boſom ſwell'd, | 
When ft thy ac thy cd troops repel, 1 
* I Thine 


Greatly d 


* 
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Thing only ſon, piere d with a deadly wound. of 

Chok d. in his blood, and gaſping on the ground, , 

Thyſelf in bondage by the victor kept! by. 

The chief, the father, and the captive, 3 

An Engliſh Muſe is b d with generous woe, 

And 1 in, th* unhappy man forgets the Hoe! T 

2 loud complaints forbear, 1 

Blame not the turns of fate, and chance of war; 

Give thy, prave foes their due, nor'bluſh' „ 

The fatal field by ſuch great leaders won, 1 

The field whence, fam'd Eugenio bore away 

Only the ſecond hynours of the day. . * 
With floods of gore that ffom the vanquiſh'd fell 8 

The marſhes ſtagnate, and the rivers ſwell. 4 

Mountains of ſlain lie heap'd upon the ground, 

Or ' midſt the roaringg of the Danube drown'd; 

Whole captive 48 conqueror detains | 

In painful bondage, and inglorious chains; 

Ev'n thoſe Do ſcapè Me fetters and the ſword, 


Nor ſeek the fortunes of a happier lord, 


Their raging King diſhonours, to complet 
Marlborough's great work, and finiſh the defeat. 
From e s high domes, and * 


walls, 


The Aiſtane battle drives th' inſulting Oude; 
Freed by the terror of the victor's name 


The reſcued States his great protection claim; 
Whilſt Ulme th' approach of her deliverer waits, 
And longs to open her obſequious gates. 

The hero's brraſt ſtill ſwells with great defigns, 
In every thought the towering genius ſhines ; 
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"Tf to the foe his dreadful courſe he bends, | . wii 
O'er the wide continent his „ S ie: 
If fieges in his labouring thoughts are formed. 
Camps are aſſaulted, and an arm: form di 2 75 a 
If to the fight his We ob is t, ig 
The fate of Europe turns on its nut. 
What diſtant land, What zegion, can _ 
An attion-worthy his victorious ſword? a4 
; Where will he nent the flying Gaul defeat, —_ 
To make the ſexies of his-toils;compleat? 
Where the ſwoln Rhine ring wit ue. 
Divides the hoſtile nations in its courſß; } 4 
While each contracts its b&unds, or ider , 
*Enlarg'd or ſtraiten d as the river flows, ö; 
„On Gallia's fide a mighty bulitark ſtands, | f 
That all the wide · extended plain — 0 
Twice, fince the war was kindled has it a ' K 
The victor's rage, and twice has ghang'd-its ſide; 
As oft whole armies, with the p o'erjey'd, * 52 
Have the long ſummer om its walls employ d. 
. Hither our mighty chief his arms directs, ĩ 
Hence future, triumphs from the war enpects ; * 
And though the dog - ſtar had its courſe begun, | 
Carries his arms ſtill nearer to the fun: iS 
Fixt on the glorious action, he forgets 
The change of ſeaſons; and increaſe of ur, 
No toils are painful that can — 
No climes unlovely, that contain à foe. INES 
The roving Gaul, 10 his own. bounds rind, : 
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But ſoon as the victorious hoſt he ſpies, . 20 
From hill to hill, Dee be Bless: : bn f 
Such dire impreſſions in his heart remain 


Of Marlborough's fword, and Hochſet's fatal plains 

In vain Britannia's mighty chief beſets 

Their ſhady coverts, and obſcure retreats 

They fly the conqueror's approaching fame, | 

That bears the force of 'armies in bis name. 
Auſtria's young monarch, whoſe imperial _ L 

Sceptres and thrones are deſtin'd to obey, | 


, 5 I 


Whoſe boaſted anceftry ſo high extends g bogevs 
That in the pagan gods his lineage ends / 
Comes from afar, in gratitude to own 0 


The great ſapporter of his father's throne: ert 

What tides of glory to his boſom ran, 

Claſp'd in th embraces of the godlike man ! 

How were his eyes with pleaſing wonder fit 

To ſee ſuch fire with fo much fweetneſt b 1s 

Such eaſy greatneſs, fuch'a graceful port,” £14 

Ss turn'd and finiſh'd for the camp or court? 
Achilles thus was form'd with every en 

And Nireus ſhone but in the ſecond place a | 

Thus the great father of almighty Rome 

_ (Divinely fluſht with an immortal bloom! + +7. 

That Cytherea's fragrant breath beſtow” = uf 

In all the e ee ee 3 
The royal youth by Marlborough's preſence charm, 

Taught by his counſels, by his actions warm'd,  ' 

On Landau with redoubled fury falls, 

Diſcharges all his thunder on its 'walls, ' 
FPESS 7 +, F Oer 
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ober mines and caves of death provokes Go baby © 
And learns to conquer in the hero's light. - 

The Britiſh chief, for mighty toils renown'd, 4505 
Increas d in titles, and with conqueſts en 
To Belgian coaſts his tedious march new, 
And the long windings. of the Rhine . 

Clearing its borders from uſurping foes, | 
| el uy ang} ma Sean yy 
reves fears no more, ſd from js dire arm 
A n kat 
Seated on rocks her proud, foundations ſhake, . 
While Marlborough preſſes to the bold attack... . 
Plants all his batteries, Þids his cannon roar, © 
And ſhows how Landau might have fall'n . 
Scar'd at his near approach, great Louis fears 
Vengeance xeſerv'd for his dechning years . 75 
Forgets his thick of univerſal fray, | 
| And ſcarce can teach his ſubjeRts:to_ obey 3__ 1 
His arms he finds on vain attempts employ d, 8 
Th' ambitious projects for his race deftroy'd, 
The works of ages ſunk in one campaign, 
And lives of millions facrific'd in vans. 

Such are th' effets of Anna's royal cares? 
By her, Britannia, great in foreign wars, 
Ranges through nations, whereſoe er disjoin'd, 
Without the wonted aid of ſea and wind. 

By her th unfetter d Iſter's ſtates are free, 
And taſte the ſweets of Engliſh liberty : 
But who can tell the joys of thoſe that lie 
Beneath the conſtant influence of her eye! 


Witt 
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Whilſt in diffuſive ſhowers her bounties fall 

Like, heaven's indu e, and — all, 
— the happy, ſuccour the diſtreſt, 

every ſubjec̃t glad, and a whole W bleſt. 

"A weft ' fain Britannia's wars rehearſe, | 
In the ſmooth records of a faithful verſe ; _ 8 
That, if fuch numbers can oer time Prall, 8 
May tell poſterity the wondrous tale. | 
When actions, unadorn'd, are faint and Oye 
Cities and countries muſt be taught to We Lai a 
Gods may deſcend in factions from the He = 
And rivers from thelt v0zy beds ure ; 
Fiction may deck the truth with 1pv Püree Hye, 21 
And round the hero cat's borrow” blaze.” 
Marlborough's exploits appear divitiefy i 
And proudly ſhite in their own ndtive light; 
Rais'd of themlſelyes, their genuine charms Wes . 
And thoſe who paint them trutft pralſe them molt, 
whe COMFY Gr lf6; OH enn 21170 
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Fon, lie 8 ſuperfluous. * e 


His debt of. buman toil diſcharg 2 N 17 
Here Cawley. lies | beneath this Het e e 
To cid ate e 1. 
With poverty content, 7 * 


His hours of eaſe not idly. 3 ae . 0 in. "ye | 
ow i 


To forhuye's goods a.toe Pp, 
'Tis tue he 's, dead; or oh ee, Mah 7 


A. ſpot, of earth. is now. his all: 


Vith that earth may lightl ly Jays... #4 OE. 

er care be far away, 14 | 
Bring flowers; MA os . 
To life deceas d, fit offering 
And ſweets around the poet ſtrow, - 
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— pares quoniam nee 8 ” 
Dicamus laudes heroum (ut, Mopſe, ſolemus) 
Tempora tranſibunt ſic læta canentibus, & ys. 5 
Dic age, quos noſtro celebrari carmine ſumes. 
Megſus. Tityre, nunc ene eis pia munera 
laudumy. 
Otia qui dederint nobis gs: quitems. 
Scilicet illorum reſonent encomia ſylve,.- 9442 rel 
Qui dignabaatur pegni fuleire ruinas. utter A 
Ti. Tanta haud canveniunthumili-tenaique ane; 
Sed quaniam in magnis, dieunt, voluiſſe ſat eſſe; 
Ipſe tuas, Gulielme, canam laudeſque Mariæ z 
Nam, quos junxit amor, nemo ſejungere debet. 
M. Tunc mihi Phoebe fave, Muſæque favete capenti,.. 
Ne culpa ingenii illorum minuantur honores. | 
T. Aſt ego-nec Phoebum curo, Phœbive ſorores,. - 
Carmina n mihi cedit nunc lemma canenti. 
$A . 462. 2% CEL +1 M.. 


2 Theſe verſes occaſioned Mr. Addiſon's beiug: 
E 1980 Magdalen College. 


3 Miſcent paſtares ĩterum nymphæque choreas. 
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M. Sint licet illuſtri proavorum ſtemmate clari, 
Sunt magis ornati propxiis ti 
T. Si Rex eſt regit [xt . = * 
Tum quot Regna tenet Gulielmus i quotque Maria ! 
M. Inclytus hie Mayors, ſapiens hc altera Pallas, 
Vulnerat ille armis, forma ſed vulnerat illa. 
N mne vias Pelagi tentiriifit; mole. ſuparbum 
Suſtulit ad nubes mare ſe, faſtuque tumebat, _ 
M. Quando tellurem tetigerunt, Arcades emneese 
Pani Deo Arcadia tenerum mactavimus agnuin... 
7. mur — 


M. Latus gramineis luſit tunc agnus-in en, in 
Floribus atque novis hei inſiluere petulci. 
T. Qnantus erat visor Gulielmus, quando r 
* corda, hoſtes vicit, vicitque ſeipſum. t | 

- M. Partjeipatiſponfi uirtutem & regna Maria, 
Digna tribus Regnis, & tanto digna Marita. 

T. Primus hic imperio, nulli: eſt virtute beundue, 

Sic; fol, quam ſtelke, majori luce reſulget. 

M. Sed qualis fellas micat-inter —— 
Talis, cum cincta eſt ſociis, Regina videtur. 43 

T. At quie nos illis nunc, Tityre, digna; 8 — | 
Ludere qui pecori, pecoriſque dedere magiſtris? . * ; 

M. Ziternans inveniam, quam donavere, quietem! 

ien DRL K. 
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« - HONORATISSIMO VIRQ | | + — - 
| CAROLO MONTAGUE ARMIGERO, | 
SCACCARU CANCELLARIO, RAA PREFECTO, 

REGIA SECRETIORIBUS CONSILITS, &C. 


UM tanta auribus tuis obſtrepat vatum net ui 

morum turba, nihil eſt eur queraris aliquid inuſi- 
tatum tibi contigiſſe, ubi prrclarum hoc argumentum 
meis etiam numeris violatum conſpexeris. Quantum 
virtute bellica præſtant Britanni, recens ex rebus geſtie 
teſtatur gloria ; quam vero in humanioribus pacis ſtudiis 
non emineamus, indicio funt quos nuper in lueem 
emiſimus verſieuli. Quod ff COMOAEvIVs ille 
tuus divino, quo folet, furore correptus materiam 
hanc non exornaſſet, vix tanti eſſet ipſe pan, ut 
illa lætaremur tot perditiſſimis poetis tam miſere de- 
cantata. At, dum alios inſector, mei ipſius oblitus 
fuiſſe videor, qui haud minores forſan ex Latinis tibi 
moleſtias allaturus ſum, quam quas illi ex vernaculis 
ſuis carminibus attulerunt; niſi quod inter ipſos eru- 
ciatus lenimentum aliquod Ader tribuat tormenti va- 
rietas. Nec quidem unquam adduci poffem, ut poema 
patrio ſermone conſtriptum oculis tuis fubjicerem, qui 
ab iſtis conatibus cieteros omnes ſeribendo non minus 
deterresj quam favendo excitaveris. 
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Pons " ingens "Deine virüm, ſrepitulhvs 
g tubarum, 944 

Atque omnis belli 8 aſpice "4 ag 
Que tibi ſoliciti, turba impartuna,. poet 
Munera deducunt: generoſæ a pectore r 
Diræque armorum effigies,. ſimulachraque belli 
Triſtia diffugiantz: O tandem abſiſte triumphis 
Expletus, penituſque animo totum excute Martem. 
Non ultra ante oculos numeroſo milite campi 
Miſcentur, ſolito nec feryent arva tumultu; { _ ... 
Stat circum alter quies, curvoque innixus aratro. 
Deſertas foſlas, et caſtra minantia caſtris _ | 
Ruſticus invertit, tacita formidine luſtrans, _ __- 
Horroremque loci, et funeſtos ſtragibus agros. 
Jamque ſuper vallum et munimina longa 9 
ExpeRata ſeges, jam propugnacula rident 
Vere novo; inſuetos mirabitur incola culmos, 
Luxuriemque ſoli, et turgentem a ſanguine meſſem. "7 
Aſpicis ut toto excitus venit advena mundo 
Bellorum inviſens ſedem, et confuſa ruinis 
Oppida, et everſos flammarum turbine murosl _ 
Ut trepidos rerum Annales, triſtemque laborum 
Inquirit ſeriem, attonitis ut ſpectat ocellis 
Semirutas turres, et adhue polluta cruore 
Flumina, famoſoſque Ormondi yolnere campos! 

Hic, ubi ſaxa jacent diſperſo infecta cerebro 

5 12 


Ax KUOTA REDDIT, | * 
Atque interruptis hiſcunt divortia muris 
vexillum intrepidus * fixit, eui ae eee i 
Budenſes palmæ, peregrinaque eee * 
Ille ruens aciem in mediam, qua ferrea-grando 
Sparſa fuerit circum; et plumbi denſiſſimus imbery. 
Sulphuream noctem, tetraſque bitumine'nubes © 2 
Ingreditur, crebroque rubentem fulgure fumum . 
Ut vario anfractu, et disſectis undique R 
Mcaniadiſcedunt, ſeopuliſque immane minantur * 
Deſuper horrifitis, & formidabile pendent:! 2 A 

Hic peſtem occultam, & fœcundas ſulphure moles 
Cernere erat, magno quas inter mota tumultUun 5 
Prælia fervebant; ſubito cum clauſtra tragore 10 
Horrendum diſrupta tonant, ſemiuſtaque — n 
Fumanteſque'artus, laniataque eorpcfa lethum 
Corripit informe, et rotat ater in æthere tur bol 

Sic, poſtquam Enceladi dejecit fulmine fratres e e 
Ccelicolim pater, et vetuit contemnert divoss - 
Divulſam terræ faciem, ingenteſque runs 
Mortales ſtupuere; altum hinc mirantur abeſſe 
Pelionz invertique imis radicibus Offam + + + 
Hic fluvium moles inter confuſaque ſaxa | 
Reptare, atque allis diſcentem currere xipis. 
Stant dubii, et notos montes umbraſque requirunt, 
Errore ambiguo eluſi, et novitate locorum. = 

Nempe hie Auriaci nuper vexilla ſeeute * U. 
Confluxere acies; hie, aſpera corda, Britanni: 
Wann . et e fœdere Belga 3 | 
% "6/246; net gta _Quique 

* Honoratiſſimus D. Dominus | Guts Bars do. 
e &c. „ 5 
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Vitam agit in tenebris.z ot quit dudum ore peruſto 
Decolor admoti prodit veſtigia Phorbs: _ 


Undique eenvenignt, totum conforipta per orbem 
 Agmins, Nafſovique latus fociakbus armis 


Circumfuſa teguat, fremituſque et murmura miſcent, | 


Tam vario disjuntts fitu, tot diſſona linguis. 
Te tamen e mediis, * Duſtor Fortiſſime, turmis 
Exere. Tu vitam (ſi quid mea carmina poſſunt) 
Accipies, populique encomia ſera futur, 
Quem varias edoctum artes, ſtudiiſque Minervz - 
Omnibus ornatum, Marti Rhedycina furenti 
Credidit invita, et tanto ſe jactat alumno. _ 
Hunc nempe ardorem, atque immenſos pectoris æſtus 


Sed plaga torridior, qua fol intentius omnes a (s 


India progenuit, teneriſque incoxit ab annis 
Virtutem immedicam, et generoſ# incendia mentis. 


Jam quoque torpentem qui infelix ſuſpieit Artton, I 


Heme æternam friguſque perambulat, urſæ 
Horridus exuviis, Guliehmi ingentia fatta 
Deſcribit ſociis, pugnataque in ordine bells 
Attentus numerat, neque brumam aut frigora curat. 5 
En |! vaſtos nivium tradkus et pallida regna | 
Deſerit, imperio extremum + qui ſubjicit orbem, 
anne EW n Heroa pererrat 
{ A. hk 65 L uminibus 


*” Infig, Dom. Chriſtoph, Codringion, | unus ex 


Satellitii Præfectis 
.. F Moſcoviæ Imperator. | ; 
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Luminibus tacitis; fubeunt nune faly Num ure 
Menia, nune tardo quae ſanguine plurims fluxit 
Boinia, nune dubit pabma indiſereta Seneſſti. 
Que facies, et dan eb qui weder in bes | 
Aſſurgit! quali firmat veſtigia grelſa, 1 
Majeſtate rudi, et torvo ſpectabi lis ore! th 

Sic olim Aleides, imma ny ans | 
Inſtratus ſpolits, vaſta fe-mole ferebat, - Tr 
Erandri amplexus. dextramque achungere Sw. 1 
Cum peteret, tectiſque ingens ſuecederet hoſpes. * 

Dum pugnas, Guliehme, tuas, campoſque . 
Accipit, in venis ebullit vrviilus humor, | 
Corda micant crebro; et mentem ferit mulus andor, 
Non jam Riphæos hoſtis populabitur agros 
Impune, aut agitabit inultas Sarmata pradas.” _ 

Quis tamenilleproeulfremitus! Quamuwmuravulgh = 
Naſſovĩum ingeminant! video: oava littora circum. 
Fervere remigibhus, ſubitiſqus albeſoere velis. 


Anglia ſolve metus, r eee 4185 
Naſſovi ſecura tui, deſiſte tumentee 9433 
Proſpicere in fluctus animo ſuſpenſa, es: " _ 
Objurgare notos,. of pd ee * 
Optatus tibi Cſar adeſt, neo ut ante videbis " 


Sollicitum belli ſtudiis, ; fatalia Gallo = 
Conſilia et tacitas uerfantemm in pedore pugnass. — || 
Olli grata quiss et pax tranquilla verendumc 
Compoſuit vultum, latoſqque afſlavit honore s 
Ut denſo eircum ſe plurimus agmine miles 
Agglomerat later» ut patriam vetereſqus penates 
ReſjScit exultans | im e 
4 1501S) xi] d we vt," v Ore 
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Ore cicatrices, et vulnera cruda, notaſque 
Mueronum inſignes, afflataque ſulphure membra.. 
Chara ſtupet conjux, reduciſque incerta mariti 
Veſtigat faciem ; trepida formidine proles 
Stat procul, et patrios horreſeit neſeia vultus. 
Ille graves caſus, duri et diſcrimina belli 
Enumerat, 
Sic, poſtquam in patriam fœcunda heraibus A 

Phryxeam attulerat pellem, lanamque rigentem 
Expoſuit Gratis, et tortile velleris aurum, 
Navita terrificis infamia littora monſtris 
Deſcribit, mixto ſpirantem incendia fumo e 
Serpentem, vigileſque feras, plauſtroque gementes 
Inſolito tauros, et anhelos igne juvencos. © 

Te tamen, O quantis Gulielme erepte periclis, 
Aceipimus reducem : tibi: Diva Britannia fundit _ 
Plebemque et proceres: medias quacunque per urbes 
Ingrederis, erebm conſurgunt undique pompe, ö 

Gaudiaque et plauſus: mixto ordine vulgus euntm 
Circumſtat fremitu denſo: Tibi EET annum. wh 
Serius invertit, luces mirata ſerenas. 

Ridet Hyems, feſtoque vacat cœlum amne ny 

Jamque * Nepos tibi parvus adeſt, lætoque W | 
Inceſſu, et blando teſtatur gaudia rifſ@c ' 

Ut patrius vigor atque elati gratia vultus 

Czſareum ſpirant, majeſtatemque OE EO 

Infundunt puero ] ut mater formoſa ſerenat: 
. frontem, et fublimia n ora 1 


tumidliſque inſtaurat prælia verbis. 
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Ille tuas, . Gulielme, acies, et rriſtia bella, 125 
Pugnaſque innocua dudum ſub imagine luſit. 
Nunc indignanti limilis fugitiva puſills 

Terga premit turmæ, et falſis terroribus implet, 
Sternitque exiguuin fifto cognomine Gallum. 
Nunc fimulat turres, et propugnacula'parva 
Nominibus ſignat variis ; ſubitoque tumultu 
Sedulus infirmas arces, humilenique Namurcam 
Diruit: interea generoſee in pectore flamme 
Aſſurgunt ſenſim juveni, notat ignis honeſtas 
Purpureo fervore genas, et amabilis horror. 5 

Quis tamen Avguſtz immenſas in earmine one 
Inftruet, in Iuteos ubi vulgo effuſa canales ee * 
Vina rubent, variatque infectas purpura fordes? © 
Quis lapſus referet ſtellarum, et fictile ccelum, 
Qua laceram oſtendunt redolentia compita 3 
1 exuvias, tubuloſque bitumine caſſos? 

En §proceul attonitam video clateſcere noctem 
Fulgore inſolito l ruit undique lucidus imber, 
Flagranteſque hyemes ; crepitantia fidera paſſim| 
Scintillant, totoque pluunt incendi ia clo. 
Nec minus id terris vulcanus mille figuras 
Induit, iguivomaſque feras, et fulgida monſtra, 
Terribiles viſu formas hic membra Leonis ere 
_ Hiſpida mentitur, tortiſque comantia flammis 2 
Colla quatit, rutilaſque jubas hic lubricus Anguem 
Ludit, ſubſiliens, et multo ſibilat i lene. 


__ 
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, Lætitiam ingentem atque effuſa hec gaudia cis 
; Jam tandem en agit, Poſitoque timore .. N 21 
Fr { ventos, per ultima mundi 
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Tun educit, pelagogue licentius erat; |, 
Seu conſtricta gelu, medijſque horrentia Cancri ; 
Menſibus arva yidet ; ſeu turgida malit olenti _ 
Tendere vela noto, qua thurea flamina miſcet 5 n 
Kolus, et placidis perfundit odoribus auras, _ 
Vos anime illuſtres heroum, umbræque recentes, 
Quarum trunca jacent et adhuc ſtillantia crudis 
Corpora vulneribus, quibus hec optabilis orbi 
Parta quies, nondum Naſſovo abducite veſtro 
Fida ſatellitia, at ſolitis ſtipate catervis . 
Puctorem, et. tenues circum diffundite turmas. 
Tuque Maria, tuos non unquam oblita Britannos, 
O Diva, O patiens magnum expectare maritum 
Ne terris Dominum invideas, quanquam amplius illum 
Kan RE: * nen en. 
| 55 4 
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| OZ penetrat follor terræ eta antra, wetallo 
Focunda informi, rudibuſque nitentia yenis; 3, 
Dum ſtupet occultas gazas, nummoſque futuros, . 
Eruit argenti latices, nitidumque Iiquorem z _ 
Qui nullo effuſus prodit To tractu, 


Nec terram ſigno revolubilis limit udo, | 
| Sed frattus ſparlim in globulos formam cena 
Servat, ponent eee ER 


= 
«4. 


Incertum qua fit natura, an negligat ultra 
Perficier, jubar et maturus-inutile temnat; 
An potius ſolis vis imperfecta relinquit * 


8 | 
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Argentum 


BAROME TRI DESCRIPTIO, 13 
Quicquid-erit, magno ſe jactat nobilis uſu ; 
Nec Deus effulſit magis aſpectabilie oli, 
Cum Danain flauo circum pretioſus amiſta 
Ambiit, et gratam ſuadente libidine formam, 
Depluit irriguo liquefactum Numen in Auro. 

Quin age, ſume tubum fragilem, cui-denfior obs . 
Excluſus ; 'fundo vitri ſubſidat in imo 
Argenti ſtagnum; ut pluvia impendente metallum 
Mobile defcendat, vel contra, ubi poſtulat eeftas, 
Prodeat hinc liquor emergens, et rurſus inane 
Occupet aſcenſu, tubulumque excurrat in omnem. 
Jam cceli faciem tempeſtateſque futuras 5 
Conſcia lympha monet, brumamque et — 
Nam quoties liquor inſurgit, vitreoque.canali  - | 
Sublatum nequeunt ripæ cohibere prioresʒ 
Tum lætos ſperare dies licet, arva fatentur 
AÆſtatem, et large diffuſo lumine rident. 
Sin ſeſe immodicum attollens argenteus humor, 
Et nimium oppreſſus, contendat ad ardua vitri, 
Jam ſitiunt herbes, jam ſuccos flamma feraces 
Excoquit, et languent conſumto prata virote. 
Cum vero tenues-nebulas ſpiracula terre 
Pundunt, et madidi fluitant ſuper æquora fumĩ, 
Pabula venturæ pluviæ; tum fuſile pondus 
Inferiora petit; nec certior ardea ccelos 
Indicat humentes, medias quando ætheris oras 
Tranando, craſſa fruitur ſublimius aura, 
Diſcutit et madidis rorantia nubila pennis. 
Nune ou EIT diſperſas frigora ſtipant 
Particulas, 


3 Ab DION RH 


| Puniculas raruſque in nimbum cogitur humor: 
Prata virent, ſegetem fœcundis imbribus æther 
Irrigat, et bibule radici alimenta miniſtrat. 
Quin ubi plus quo ueſeendens uda metallli 
Fundumamat, impatiens pluviæ, metuenſque 22 25 
Agricolæ caveant; non hoc impune colonus | 
Afpicitz oſtendet mox fœta vaporibus aura 
Collectas hyemes, tempeſtatemque ſonoram. 
At licet argentum mole incumbente levatum 
-Subſidat, penituſque imo ſe condãt in alyeo, | 
-Cztera quzque'tument ; everſis flumina ripis Mabe 
Expatiata ruunt, ſpumantibus æſtuat undis 
Diluvium, rapidique effuſa licentia ponti. 
NMNulla tacet fecreta poli mirabile vitrum, 
Quin varios cœli vultus et tempora prodit, 4 
Ante refert, quando tenvi velamine-tutus 11 
Incedes, quando ſperabis frigidus ignem. 
Anugurio hoc fretus, quanquam atri nubila ws 
Dirumpunt obfcura diem, pluviaſque minantur; 
Machina ij neget, et ſudum promittat apertum, | 
Audax carpat iter nimbo pendente viator z 
Nec metuens imbrem, poſcentes meſſor ariſtas 
Proſternat: terre jam bruma ineumbit inermis, 
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JENN ATAS acies, t limbniibile bellum | 
Pygmzadum refero : parvas tu, Muſa, 'cohortes 
ee ; tu gladios, mortemque minantia roltra, _ 
Offenſoſque Grues, indignanteſque puſillam 
Mlilitiam celebra; voluerumque hominumque tumultus, 
Heroum ingentes animos et triſtia bella | 
- Pieridum labor exhauſit, verſuque ſonoro 
Juſſit et æterna numerorum aſſurgere pompa: 
Quis lectos Graidm juvenes, et torva tuentem 


Theſea, quis pedibus velocem ignorat Achillem? | gr 5 


Quem dura ner certanſina, quem Gulielmi 
Geſta latent? Fratres Thebani, et flebile fakum 
Pompeii, quem non, delaſſavere legentem ? _ _ 4 
Primus ego intactas acies, gracilemque tubarum 
Carmine depingam ſonitum, nova caſtra ſecutus; 
Exiguoſque canam pugiles, Gruibuſque malignos 
Heroas, nigriſque ruentem ꝭ nubibus hoſtem. 

Qua ſolis tepet ortu, primitjiſque diei 
India læta rubet, medium inter inhoſpita faxa | 
9 placidam vallem, et paucis acceſſa wires 


e 8 Pygmæum 
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„% ADDISON'S POEMS. | 


Sora rr ſteterat, dum fata ſinebant, 
a HIS vitam,excgluere per artes 
t Alfdüo fervebant 'arva popello. © © © 
NAG fi 5h dura evadat per ſaxa viator, 
1 lares, et valles offibus albas 
Exiguis zer er weltigis par vs up. 
Deſolata tenet victrix i impune volucris 
Regna, et ſeruro arepitat grys improba nido: 
Non be, dum multos ſtetit inſuperabilis annos 
Parvula pregenies; tum, f quis cominus ales you = 
Congredi, et immixtæ auderet ſe credere Pugne,,. 
iles Ao aderat, ſumptiſque feroculus armis 
Sternit humi volucrem moribundam, humeriſque r Po 
Ingentem p prædam; cſoque epulatur in hoſte, 1 n 
Szpe improviſas mactabat, ſpe juvabat aa = 1 N 
| Diripere aut nidum, aut ulciſci in prole parentem. "uy N | 
 ' Nempe larem qvoties multa conſtruxerat arte, 25 10 
il Aut uteri poſüilſet onus, volueremque eren 8 Gi | 
3 Continuo yulty Ipirans immane minaci © We | 
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Omnia vaſtaret miles, foetuſque necaret # 
Immeritos, vitamque abrumperet impeffectam, i 
Cum tepido nondum maturult hoſtis in vo. ri 

Hinc caule irarum, bella' hinc, fatalia bella, 
Atque aGies letho intentæ, voluerumque e 
Commiſſa ſtrages, confuſaque mortis imago. 
Non tantos motus, nec tam memorabile bellum, : 
. Mæonius quondam ſublimi carmine vates 
Luſit; ubi totam ſtrepituque armiſque paludem 
Miſcuit ; hic Gifu miſerabile 1 corpora murum _. 
_ Net juncis transfixa, hic e rauco i | 
WI RAY * 5 | | ; | Rana 
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Rana dolet, pedibuſtjue abſeiſſo poplite terni: 34% 
Reptat humi, ſolitis nec ſeſe altibus effert. 
Jamque dies N aderat, quo tempore TY 4 

Peenituit foetils,” intactaque maluit . 


Nam ſuper his accenſa graves' exarſit in iras b m 


Grus ſtomachans; omneſque ſimul,quas Strymonis! unds, 
Aut ſtagnum Mareotidis, imi aut uda Cayftri 
Prata tenent, adſunt ; Scythicaque excita pale," 
Et confurato volueris Ueſcendit ab Iſtro. 
Strageſque'immenſas'et vultiera cogirde abſens, | 
Exacultque ungues ictum meditata futurum, | 
Et roſtrum parat acre, fugzque ccorfinoUlt 4. 33 


Tantus amor belli, et vinditz arrecta cupido. a ien 


Ergo ubi ver nactus proprium, ſuſpenſus in o Wi 

Acreiconcuflis exercitus obſitrepit alis ak 
Terræque immenſos traftus, ſemotaque longe | 
Æquora deſpiciunt, Boreamque et nubila tranant IT N 
Innumeri t crebro circum ingens fladtnat'#ther” © 
Flamine, et aſſiduus miſeet ecelum omne tumultus. 

Nec minor in terris moras, dum bella fäceſfilt 
Impiger, inſtituitque agmen, firmatque Fan N 
Et furit arreptis animofus homuneio telis: 
Donec turma duas compoſta excurrat in alas, 
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Ordinibuſque frequens, et marte inſtructa ste. . 


- 


Jamque acies inter medias ſeſe arduus infert 
Pygmædum ductor, qui majeſtate verendus __ 
Inceſſuque gravis reliquos ſupereminet omnes > pb mg 
Mole gigantea, medianique affurgit in ulnam. 
Torvior alpektu (hoWilis num inſculpſerat wen ” 5 
Ore cicatrites) vultuque oſtentat honeſta 2 

ale s e. 1 | | Roſtrorum 


nYPMATOLDEPARO MARTA. 9 
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„% Apso ore 


Koſtrorum ſigna, et erudes in pectore a ob bass 

Immortali odio, æterniſque exercut iris 

Alituum n gentem, non illum impune volucris Sire nol. | 
Aut ore, aut pedibus peteret confiſus aduncis. 
Fatalem quoties Gruibus diſtrinxerat enſem, 

Truncavitque alas, celerique fugam abſtulit b. 655 
Quot fecit ſtrages ! quæ nudis funera pullis _ | 

Intulit, hen! quoties implevit Strymona fletu * | 

Jamque procul ſonus auditur, piceamque ien \ 

Proſpectant nubem. bellumque hoſteſque ferentem. 14 

Crebreſcit tandem, atque oculis ſe plurimus offert.._ 

Ordinibus ſtructus yariis exercitus ingens 
Alituum, motiſque eventilat ger PENDIS, n 
Turba palum replet, ſpecieque i immanis 'obumbrat 97.1 

Agmina Pygmzorum, et denſa in nubibus haeret : 11 | 
Nune denſa, at patriis mom reddita rarior oris. 1 f 
Belli ardent ſtudio. Pygmæi, et lumine n 
Suſpiciunt hoſtem nec longum tempus, et ingens 

Turba Gruum horrifico ſele ſuper agmina lapſu 
Præcipitat gravis, et bellum ſperantibus infert: 5 
Fit fragor; avulſæ volitant circum acra plume... 

Mor defeſla iterum levibus ſeſe eripit alis 
Et vires reparata iterum petit impete terras. , 

Armorum pendet fortuna: hic fixa volucris | 
Cuſpide, ſapguineo ſeſe furibunda rotatu | 

Torquet agens circum, roſtrumque intendit fy ew 

Imbelle, et curyos in morte recolligit ungues. 

Pygmei hic ſtillat lentus de vulnere ſanguis, 
Singultuſque ciet crebros, r puſillis 


Tundit humum, et mo 


* 
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! ®ituat omne ſolum ftrepitu, tepidoque rubeſcit 
14. Sangrfine, ſparguntur gladii, ſparguntur et alae, 
Vngueſque et digiti, commiſtaque roſtra lacertis. 
Pyginzadum fevit, mediiſque in millibus ardet 
Ductor, quem late hinc atque hinc pereuntia eingunt 
3 Corpora'fuſa Gruum; mediaque in morte — 
| Nec plaufu alarum, nec roſtri concidit ictu- 6 
Ille Gruum terror, illum denſiſſi ma circum . 1 
+ Miſcetur pugno, et bellum omne laborat in uno 0 be? | 
| Cum, ſubito appulſus (fic D?' voluere) tumultu | 
| Ex inopino ingens et formidabilis ales 1 
Comprendit pedibus pugnantem; et ( witte relatu) | 1 
"Suſtulit fn cœlum; bellator ab unguibus hizrer+ © | 
Pendulus, agglomerat ſtrepitu globus undique denſus 1 
Alituum; fruftra Pygmæi lumine mœſto | 
Regem inter nubes lugent, ſolitoque minorem 
Heroem aſpiciunt gruibus plaudentibus eſcam. 
Jamque recrudeſcit-bellum, grus deſuper urget 
Pygmæum roſtro, atque hoſtem petit ardua morſu ;. * 2 
Tum fugit alta volans; is ſurſum brachia jactat 
Vulneris impatiens, et inanes ſaevit in auras. 
Talis erat belli fociesy cum Pelion ingen“? 1 A 
Mitteret in coelum Briareus, ſolioque . | F 
Præcipitem excuteret ; ſparguntur in æthere toto 
rumble We ffagrantia tela deorſum 
Torquentur Jovis acta manu, dum vaſta gigantum 
Corpora fufa jacent, ſemiuſtaque ſulphure fumant: 4 
Viribus abſumptis penitus Pygmeia tandem 4 ＋ pra 
Agmina langueſcunt; ergo pars vertere terga 
1 8 perculſa metu, pars · tollere vocem 
G 3 Exi.uan 
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36 ADDISON'S POEMS: 

Exiguam ; late populus, cybitalis oberrat. 

Inſtant A tergo volucres, lacerantque ba, 

Immites, certae gentem extirpare nefandam. wY 
Sic Pygmæa domus multos dominata per annos, 

Tot bellis defuncta, gruum tot læta triumphis, 

Funditus interiit: nempe exitus omnia - obey 

Certus regna manet, ſunt certi denique fines, _ 

Quos ultra tranſire nefas ; fic corruit olim — 

Aſiyriz imperium, fic magnæ Perſidis imis 

Sedibus everſum eſt, et majus utroque Latioum. 1 

Elyſii valles nunc agmine luſtrat inani, 0 

Et veterum Heroum-miſcetur grandibus e 

Plebs parvas aut, ſi quid ſidel mereatur anilis 

Fabula, paſtores per noctis opaca puſillas 

Saepe vident umbras, Pygmæos corpore caſſos. 

Dum ſecura gruum, et veteres oblita labores, od 

Letitiæ penitus vacat, indulgetque . 

Anguſtoſque terit calles, virideſque per orbes 

* 2 mins, et enen eognomine eue. 
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PTY ALTARE COL. MAGD, OXON. 


GREGIOS faci Ry Wo Ny AO) hs. 
Surgenteſque hominum formas, — 


Jedjcid; us et ſimulachra modis pallentia n, rich = 
Terribilem viſu pompam,” tu camine Muſa 
F 11 a * . 0 | 3 
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RESURRECTIO DELINEATA. 87 


Olim planitiem (quam nunc fœcunda — 1 


Inſignit pictura) inhoneſto et ſimplice cultu 
Veſtiit albedo, ſed ne rima ulla priorem 
Agnoſcat faciem, mox fundamenta doggy 
Subſtravit pictor tabulae, humoremque — 
Per muros traxit; velamine mœnia craſſo 5 
Squallent obducta, et rudioribus illita fucis. 
Utque (polo nondum ſtellis fulgentibus apto). 
Ne ſpatio moles immenſa dehiſcat inani, 
Per cava cœlorum, et convexa patentia . 
Hinc atque hinc interfuſus fluitaverat acther; Nen 
Mox radiante novum torrebat lumine . 
Titan, et pallens alienos mitius ignes i 
Cynthia vibrabat z erebris nunc conſitus aſtro 
Scintillare polus, nunc fulgor Lacteus omne 
Diffluere in cœlum, longoque albeſcere mari 
dic, operis poſtquam luſit primordia. pictor, 
Dum ſordet paries, nullumque fatetur Apellem 
Cautius exercet calamos, atque arte tenacem 


Confundit/viſcum, Iuccoſque attemperat, omnes | 


Inducit tandem formas; apparet ubhique 
Muta cbhors, et picturarum vulgus inane. 
Aligeris muri vacat ora ſuprema miniſtris, 
Sparſaque per totam cceleſtis turba tabellam 
Raucos inſpirat lituos, buccaſque tumentes 
Inflat, et attonitum replet clangoribus orbem. 
Defunctis ſonus auditur, tabulamque per imam 
Picta graveſcit humus, terris emergit — "x 
| "I rediviva, et plurima ſurgit imago. 

* 41. AS + 
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Sie, dum foeundis Cadmus dat ſemina ſuleis, | 
Terra tumet prægnans, animataque — 
Luxuriatur ager ſegete ſpirante, caleſcit dae! | 

Onmne ſolum, creſeitque virorum prodiga melſa, FEY] 

Jam pulvis varias-terrae diſperſa- peroras, al 

Sive inter venas teneri concreta metall 


F Senſim diriguit, ſeu ſeſe immiſcuit herbis, 
Explicita eſt; molem rurſus tee enen“ 
Diviſum funus, ſparſos prior alligat artus | 
Junctura, aptanturque #erum coëuntia membra. 

Hic nondum ſpecie perfecta reſurgit imago, 
Vultum truncata, atque inhoneſts' vulnere nares 
Manca, et adhue deeſt informi drcororsmoltums 


S nn i a I ES. EPR 


| | | Paulatim i in — wi un _— 
=. Inficit his horror cada, et 5 WRAY OT . 


Fuſa per attonitam pallet formido 8 

| Detrahe quin oculos ſpectator, et; ora nitentem 

k Si poterint perferre diem, medium inſpice warum, | 8 

8 Qua ſedet orta Deo Proles, Deus ipſe, ſereno 1 

Lumine perfuſus, radiiſque inſperſus ße 

| Circum.tranquille funduntur tempora flamme, 

\i Regius ore vigor ſpirat, nitet ignis ocellis, 0 $ cb 

Plurimaque effulget majeſtas numine toto. 

Quantum diſſimilis, quantum o — ., bs. 

Qui peccata luit erueiatus non ſua,” vitam on 

Quando luctantem cunctata morte trahebat ! — 

Sed fruſtra voluit — avinca 

Condere, dum vita fatorum lege triumphans e 

rn 3 ethera vectus 
ey * 


RESURREC'TEO "DELINEATA. | "np 
Deſpexit lunam exiguam, ſolemque minorem. 

Jam latus effoſſum, et palmas edle, 
Vulnuſque infixum ꝓede, clavorumque recepta 
Signa, et tranfacti quondam veſtigia ferr. 1 | 
Umbræ huc felices tendunt, numeroſaqueicelos - 
Turba petunt, atque immortalia-dopa-capeſſunt, - 

Matres, et longae nunc reddita corpora vite wid us 
Infantum, juvenes, pueri, innuptzque puells 
Stant circum, atque avidos — dar ER =, 
Affigunt oculos in numine: laudibus æther 
Intonat, et laeto ridet cœlum omne trĩumpho. 
His amor impatiens conceptaque gaudia mentem 
Funditus exagitant, imoque in pectore fervent. 
Non æque exultat flagranti corde Sibylla, 
Hoſpite cum-tumet-ine}ulo, et prezcordia ſentit 
Mota Dei ſtimulis, nimioque calentia Pheebo. - 

Quis tamen ille novus perſtringit lumina fulgor «Z 
Quam Mitra effigiem diſtinxit pictor, honeſto 5 
 Surgentem è tumulo, alatoque ſatellite — | 

Agnoſco faciem, vultu latet alter in Ho 
* Wainfletus, ſic ille oculos, fe ora ferebav- 
 Ektw quando animi par invenietur imago 

Quando alium fimilem virtus habitura paged 
LIrati innotuas ſeturus numipis iras - 
Aſpicit, impavidoſque in judice geit n | 

Quin age, et horrentem commixtis igne tenebris 
Jam videas ſcenam; multo hic ſtagnantia futro 1 
Meenia flagrantem liquefa&o ſulphure Wu ON 1 
n et mn thanks arte ome oh an | . 

4. * Ut- 
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Ut toti metuas tabula, ne flamma per,omne 24 
Livida ſerpat opus, tenueſque abſumpta — 


— 


Pictura in eineres, propriis peritura fayillis, 5 ney 
Huc turba infelix agitur, ——— * ge 
Infrendet dentes, et rugis contrahit ora. rrifenty 
Vindex à tergo implacabile ſævit, et — ag aT 


Fulmineum vibrans acie flagrante ſceleſtos 


Heu quid agat triſtis? Quo ſe cceleſtibus iris 
Subtrahat? O quantum vellet nunc there in alto 
Virtutem colere! at tandem ſuſpiria ducit 
Nequicquam, et ſero in lacrymas effunditur; obtant 
Sortes non revocande, et ĩnexorabile nume. 
Quam varias aperit veneres pictura ii 
Quot calami legimus veſtigia neee iert 


Gratia ſe profert l tales non diſcolor Iris 
Oſtendat, vario cum lumine floridus imber 


Rore nitet toto, et gutta ſcintillat in omni. 
O fuci-nitor, O pulchri durate colores 


— 
3 


Nec, pictura, tua langueſcat gloria forme, 
Dum . e. eee n Ws bees. 
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SPHARIS/TERIUM, 


1 


FH ubi, examined in 2 ſeſe 1 aquor 
Planities, vacuoque ingens patet area ms. k 
Cum ſolem nondum fumantia pxata fatentur 1 
Exortum, et tumidæ pendent. in gramine gute, ww 4 
3 falx noctis n u n 
as Deſecat, 


S PHAKRISTERI UN. 


Deſecat; exiguam radens a ceſpite meſſem: 
Tum motu aſſiduo ſaxum verſatile terram 


98 


- 
6 


Deprimit extantem, et ſurgentes atterit herbas. 


Lignea percurrunt vernantem turba palzſtram 


Un&a, nitens oleo, formæ quibus eſſe rotundæe 
Artificis ferrum dederat, faciliſque moveri. 
Ne tamen offendant incauti errore globorum, 


Quzque ſuis ineiſa notis ſtat ſphæra; ſed unus 
Hanc vult, que infuſo multum inclinata metallo _ 


Vertitur in gyros, et iniquo tramite currit; 
Quin alii diverſa placet, quam parcius urget 
Plumbea vis, motuque ſinit procedere recto. 


Poſtquam ideo in partes turbam diſtinxerat æquas 
Conſiliuin, aut ſors; quiſque ſuis accingitur armis. 


Evolat orbiculus, qua curſum meta futurum 
Deſignat; jaRique legens veſtigia, primam, 
Qui certamen init, ſphæram demittit, at illa 
Leniter effuſa, exiguum quod ducit in orbem, 
Radit iter, donec ſenſim primo impete ſeſſo 
Subſiſtat: ſuhito globus emicat alter et alter. 


5 
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Mox ub? funduntur late agmina crebra minorem - 
Sparſa per orbiculum, ſtipantque frequentia metam, 7 | 


Atque negant faciles aditus; jam cautius exit, 
Et leviter ſeſe inſinuat revolubile lignum. by 
At ſi forte globum, qui miſit, ſpectat inertem 


Serpete, er imptefum fudito langueſeere wotum. . 


Pone urget ſphere veſtigia, et anxius inſtat, 
Objurgatque moras, currentique imminet orbi. 
Atque ut ſegnis honos dextræ ſervetur, iniquam 
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Nec riſus tacuere, globus cum volvitur actus 


Infami jactu, aut nimium veſtigia plumbum 


Allicit, et ſphæram à recto trahit inſita virtus. 
Tum qui projecit, ſtrepitus effundit inanes 


Et, variam in ſpeciem diſtorto corpore, falſos 


Increpat errores, et dat convitia ligno. o 
Sphzra ſed, irarum temnens ludibria, cœeptum 


Pergit iter, nulliſque movetur ſurda querelis. | 

Illa tamen laudes: ſummumque n ; 
Que non dirumpit curſum, abſiſtitque moveri, 

Donec turbam inter crebram dilapſa ſupremum 

Perfecit ſtadium, et met inclinata recumbit. : 

Hoſtis at hærentem orbiculo detrudere ſphæram N J, 

Certat, luminibuſque viam ſignantibus omnes 

Intendit vires, et miſſile fortiter ur get F 


Evolat addy&o non ſegnis ſphæra lacerto: - 47 2 04 
Haud ita ꝓroſiliens Elo carcere pernixĩũ/ 

Auriga invchitur, cum raptus ab are citato.. W 15 

Currenteſque, domos videt, et fugientia tect aa. 
Si tamen in duros, obſtructa ſatellite, multo,... 


Impingat ſocios, confundatque orbibus — n 


Tum fervet bilis, fortunam damnat acerbham 
Atque dees atque aftra vocat eddi: 

Si vero incurſus faciles, aditumque patentem W : 
Inveniat, partoque hoſtis ſpolietur honore A 
Turha fremit confuſa, ſaniſque frequentibus, a 
Exclamant ſocii; plauſu ſtrepit n. xr 

Interea feſſos inimico Sirius aſtro ,., 


Corripit, et ſalſas exudant corpora, gates, ann 
Lenia jam Zephyri ſpirantes frigora, ut umbrae 


Captantur, vultuque.fluens. abſtergitur humor. 
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QUI-canoro blandius obe e 
Vocale ducis carmen, et exitu | I'm 
Feliciore lutuoſis © 0 Pon mo 
| Szpe animam revocas ab uinbri, 284 2086) 
__ Jam ſeu ſolutos in numerum ped es 4, 
Cogis, ee eee eee oth 2 
Corpus n ſeu cadaver Taltagc G22 ahi; 3) F102 uh 
60 Opus relinquene eripe te moræ, |  cerafialncn 2K 
-Frontemque curis ſolicitam arne, 
n require . | 45 
' Nunc plena magni-pocula poſtules es Ts 
Memor Wilhelmi, nunc moveat \itim 
Miniſter ingens, imperique | | 
pPreæſidium haud leve, Montacutus, 
Omitte tandem triſte-negotium 
Graveſque curas, heu nimium pius ! 
Nec eæteros cautus mederi 
. Ipſe tuam minuas / ſalutem, | | 
Fruſtra cruorem pulſibus incitis 388 | 
. Ebullientem pollice comprimis, 
Attentus explorare venam 


- Quae febris exagitet tumentem: 
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Fruſtra liquores quot chemica expedit | 
Fornax, et error ſanguinis, et vigor 
. Innatus berbis te fa f int: * (37.90 0 9 
Serius aut citius ſepulchroͤo 8 


Debemur omnes, vitaque deſer et 


Expulſa morbis corpus 8 
neee eee Weld: ons 25 


1 


(Relliquias anima) cadaver. „Nh 88 if 


Midoe videbis tu quoque fabu ls 


Quos pauciores fecerit ars tua; 1 Nit 943 8 
Suumque victorem vici m ni obe + me] 
Subjiciet libitina victri x. ares % cel 
Decurrit illi vita beatior Wente un sin acer 


Quicunque lucem non nimis.anxius. req wud * 12 


Reddit moleſtam, urgetque curas Sie en n 
Sponte ſua ſatis ingruentes ; Act 2 0 rent 1 
Et quem dierum-lene fluentium 
Delettat ordo, vitaque mutuis ien Gee 
Felix amicis, gaudiiſque lbb ian 05 au 
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MACHI N GESTICULANTES, 
rar MM PIT ene . 1 E 
A N Ny * 4 7. e n e W. 
DMIRA Lenin — * 
Exiguam e e-, 
Quem, non furreptis ccli de fomice damm, E. 
Innocua melior fabricaverat arte Prometheus 
Compita qua riſu fervent, glomeratque rumultum | 
Hiſtrio, delectatque inhiantem ſcommate ce 
Quotquot laetitiae ſtudio aut novitate b of 
Undique congreſſi permiſſa ſedilia complent, 9 
Nec confuſus honos ; nummo ſubſellia cedunt 
Diverſo, et varii ad pretium ſtat copia ſramn.. 
Tandem ubi ſubtrahitur velamen, lumina paſſim 
Anguſtos penetrant aditus, qua plurima viſumnmn 
Fila ſecant, ne, cum vacuo datur ore feneſtra, 
Pervia fraus pateut: mon ſtridula turba penates 
Ingreditur pictos, et mœnia ſquallide fuco ! 
Hic humiles inter ſcenas, anguſta que cläuſtra, ˙ 
Quicquid agunt homines, concurſus, bella, rriumphion 
Ludit in exigus plebecula parva theatro; 7 


| = præter reliquos ineidit Homuncio rauca = | * 


oce ſtrepens ; major ſubnectit e | 
* a vivos errantia lumina motus; | 
In ventrem tumet immodicum; — 
A tergo gibbus; Pygmæum territat agmen 1 11 
Major, et F pr 6th "Dat a 
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Hic magna fretus mole, imparibuſque lacertis 


« Cotfifus, gracili jactat convitia vulgo ß 
Et crebro ſolvit, lepidum caput, ora cachinno. 


Quanquam res agitur ſolennĩ ſeria pompa, 


Spernit ſollieitum intractabilist ille tumultam, 
Et riſu importunus adeſt, atque omnia 2. 
Nec raroinvadit molles, pictamque pt 1.0 
* * Op petit nympham, invitoque dat: "REY 4 HA 
Sed comitum vulgus diverfis membra Eatigane to! 
2 - Ludis, et vario laſcivit mobile ſaltu. 6ir5omal 


Saepe etiam gemmis rutila;-et abe ne, 
. Lignea gens prodit, nitidiſque ſuperbit in oſtris. 
: Nam, quoties feſtam celebrat ſub imagine ben, 20 5 . 
Ordine compoſito nympharum incedit honeſtum 
Agmen, et exigui/ proceres, +1044 _ A 
-Pygmzos eredas poſitis miteſgere bellis 1 
Jamque, infenſa gruum temnentes prelia; babes 
Indulgere joeis - teneriſque vacare choreis. 
Tales, eum medio labuntur ſidera 3 4 
Parvi ſubſiliunt lemures, bean pl. Bl 
Feſtivos, rediens ſua per veſtigia, gyros ww l 
Ducit, et anguſtum-crebro pede pulſitat ah: 
patent greſfus ;- hic ſuecos terra feraces ag 
oncipit, in multam pubentia gramina ſurgunt 
CT 422 
At non tranquillas nulla abdunt nubila luces, - - 
5 Sæpe gravi ſurgunt N bella, horrida bella tumultu. 5 
Arma cient truculenta cohors, plaeidamque quietem 
Dirumpunt pugnæ ; uſque adeo inſincera e 4 
Omnibus, et miſtæ caſtigant gaudiæ euræ. F BIA 
Jam gladii, tubulique ingeſto ſulphure foeti 
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Protenſzque haſtæ, fulgentiaque arma, minaque 
Telorum ingentes ſubeunt ; dant clauſtra fragorem 
Hotrendum, rupt# ſtridente bitumine charts 
Confuſos reddunt crepitus, et ſibila miſcent. : 
Sternitur omne ſolum pereuntibus; undique ere 5 
Apparent turmæ, civihs crimina belli- 10 7 
Sed poſtquam inſanus pugne deferbuit æſtus, « 
Exuerintque truces animos, jam marte fugato, 
, Diverſas repetunt artes, curaſque priores. 
Nec raro priſci heroes, quos pagina facra 
Suggerit, atque olim peperit felicior ætas, 
Hic parva redeunt ſpecie. Cano ordine cernas 
Antiquos prodire, agmen venerabile, patres. 
Rugis ſulcantur vultus; prolixaque barbæ 
Canities mento pendet: he tarda ſenectus 
Tithonum minuit, cum moles tota cicadam 
Induit, in gracilem ſenſim collecta ſiguram. 
Nunc tamen unde genus dueat, que dextra latentes 
Suppeditet vires, quem poſcat turba moventem, 
Expediam. Truncos opifex et inutile lignum 
Cogit in humanas ſpecies, et robore natam 
Progeniem telo efformat, nexuque tenaci t 
Crura ligat pedibus, humeriſque uccommodat armos, 
Et membris membra aptat, et artubus inſuit artus. 
Tunc habiles addit trochleas, quibus arte puſillum 
Verſat onus, molique manu famulatus inerti 
Sufficit occultos motus, vocemque miniſtrat. | 
His ſtructa auxiliis jam machina tota peritos 
Oſtendit ſulcos, duri et veſtigia ferri : 
_ Hine ſalit, atque agili & ſublevnt incita won. 
Voceſque emittit tenues, et nn ſua verb a. 
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ON uſitatum carminis alitem, | | 
Burnette, poſcis, non humiles modos: 1 
Vulgare plectrum, languidæ que 
Reſpuis officium camoenae. | 
Tu mixta rerum ſemina conſcius, . 1 
Molemque cernis diſſociabilem, 10 pa 1 
Terramque concretam, et — . 
Oceanum gremio capaci: 1 0 
Dun veritatem quærere pertinax | Fenn 
Ignota pandis, ſollicitus parum W cg 
Vtcunque ſtet commune vulgi 4 Garry % 6% Wu þ 
Arbitrium et popularis'error. 
Auditur ingens continuo fragor, | | 4 nit atk 
IIlapſa tellus lubcica-defexit . 
Fundamina, et compage frafta. K 7 
Suppoſitas gravis urget undas. 
1 Impulſus erumpit medius liquor, earl. 
1 Claudit viciſſim; has inter orbe | rev. 4: 
| | Relliquiae fluitant prioris. 
= Nunc et recluſo carcere lucidam We | 
þ :. Balzena ſpectat ſolis imagine, ä | 


Stellaſque miratur nutantes, Nn 

Et tremulæ ſimulacra lunæ. n Aub ee 
Du pompa vocum non :mitabilis 1 - Net oat; bl 
" Qualis caleſcit ſpiritus ingen!!! 5055 214 ad 
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* 


Ut tollis undas ! ut frementem 
Diluvii reprimis tumultum ! 
Quis tam valenti pectore ferreus 
Ut non tremiſcens et timido pede... 
Incedat, orbis dum doloſi 
Detegis inſtabiles ruinas? 


Quin hc cadentum fragmina montium 
Natura vultum ſumere ſiſiplicem 


_ Coget. refingens, in priorem 


Mox iterum reditura formam. 


Nimbis rubentem ſulphureis Jovem 
Cernas; ut udis ſævit atrox hyems 
Incendiis, commune mundo 
Et populis meditata'buſtum1 ' 
Nudus liquentes plorat Athos nives, 


Et mox liqueſcens ipſe adamantinum 


Fundit cacumen, dum per imas 
Saxa fluunt reſoluta valles. 


 Jamque alta cceli mcenia corruunt, 


Et veſtra tandem pagina (proh nefas !) 


Burnette, veſtra augebit ignes, + 


Heu ſocio perituro mundo. 


Mox æqua tellus, mox ſubitus viror | | 


Ubique rident : En teretem globum a 
En læta vernantes Favoni 


Flamina, perpetuoſque flores'! . 


o pettus ingens ! On gan | 


Mundi capacem ! fi bonus auguror, 


_ 


Te, noſtra quo tellus ſuperbit, 
Accipiet renovata civem. 
7 g H 2 
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5 HORACE, Book ni. o. m. 


An had a 55 to rebuild Trey and make * 
the metropolis of the Roman empire, having elo- 
ſeted ſeveral ſenators on the projet : Horace is 
ſuppoſed to have written [Spent eee _ ' 
occaſion. Ti 2 8 


HE man reſolv'd mA yon his _—_ x: 
Inflexible to ill, and obſtinately juſt, 447 
May the rude rabble's inſolence deſpiſe, | j [ 
Their ſenſeleſs. clamours and —.— 11 L 


The tyrant's fierceneſs he beguiles, 
And the ftern brow, and the harſh woier debe, 


And with ſuperior greatneſs ſmiles. | 10 

Not the rough whirlwind, that deform s, ö 
Adria's black gulf, „ eee 95 
The ſtubborn virtue of his ſoul can move: 
Nor the red arm of angry Jove, dt 
That flings the thunder from the ſky, 


FA ies SI wee rode: 


Should the whole frame of nature round POTS 


In ruin and confuſion hurt. 
He, unconcern'd, would hear the inighey cnc, 


42 and ſecure amidſt e 
* | Such | 


HORACE, Book HF.” Ovz we 208 
Such were the godlike nes, n 1321 
Bright Pollux to the bleſt abodes; 1 Sa ee 209% 
Such did for great Alcides plead, ores ad 
And pus pee lors RET 
Where now Auguſtus, mixt with heroes, li 
And to his lips the near bowl applies ?: 
His ruddy lips the purple tinfture ſhow, bo non o 
And with immortal Rains divinely glow. - Wa 8 8 
By arts like theſe did young Terr riſes” 
His tigers drew him to the fkies ; | 
Wild from the deſert and lindroke! - | 
In vain they foam'd;. in vain they ſtar'd, | 
In vain their eyes with fury glar d; | 
He tam'd them to the laſi, and bent them to the yoke. 
Such. were the paths that Rome's great founder trod, 


When in a whirlwind ſnatch'd on 


— 


He ſhook off dull mortality, 


And loſt the monarch in the god, © 
Bright Juno then her awful ſilence broke, 


1 A thus th' aſſembled deities befpoke, 


roy, ſays the goddeſs, perjur'd Froy has felt 


The dire effects of her proud tyrant's guilt ;  * 


The towering pile, and ſoft abodes, 
Wall'd by the hand of ſervile gods, 
ow ſpreads its ruins all around, 
ho lies inglorious on the ground. 5 
An umpire, partial and unjuſt, l Fo: 
And a lewd woman's impious luſt 2 


Tay heavy on her head, and funk her to the duſt. 


Since falſe Laomedon's tyrannic ſway, . 


That durſt defraud th immortals of their pay, 
Og Her 


— 
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Her guardian gods renoune d 8 15 
Nor would the fierce. invading for repel!; 2 


To my reſentment, and Minerya's rage, A Au? 
The guilty king and the whole people fell. ur A 

- And now the long- protracted wars are ber, v 
The ſoft adulterer ſhines no more; dies bod. 


No more does Hector's force the Trojans ſhield, 1 8111 
That drove whole e eee. cr 
Held. 22 435 cs 
My vengeance. ſated, 1 at 3 "ag pi * 2 
To Mars his offspring of the Trojan line: Py 
Advanc'd to godhead let him n 
And take his ſtation in the ſkies; : HE ity of 
There entertain his raviſh'd fight _ | wk net v1 
With ſcenes of glory, fields of light; n 
Quaſf with the gods immortal wine, 23 Us 
And ſee adoring nations croud his ſnrine 
The thin remains of Troy's afflicted hoſt, 
In diſtant realms may ſeats unenvy d find, 
Aud flouriſh on a foreign enaſt; | by 10 
But far be Rome from Troy disjoin' d, 
- - Remoy'd by ſeas, from the diſaſtrous ſhore, 1100 
| _ endleſs billows riſe er N unnumber'd | 
roar. 7 ; 
Still let the curft deteſied place | | ii 
Where Priam lies, and Priam's faithleſs e 71] 
Be cover'd o'er with weeds, and hid in graſs, 4 
There let the wanton flocks unguarded ſtray; 
Or, while the lonely ſhepherd ſings, - 
Amid the mighty ruins play, 
And friſk upon the tombs of kings. Ae 
: ng IT 10 pag May 
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HO RACE, Book III. Op III. 103 
Ml.-ay tigers there, and all the ſavage kind, 
Sad ſolitary haunts and ſilent deſerts find 3 
In gloomy vaults, and nooks of Palaces, | 
May th' unmoleſted lioneſs + 
Her brinded whelps ſecurely lay, 
Or, coucht, in dreadful ſlumbers waſte th ay. 
While Troy in heaps of ruins lies, 
Rome and the Roman capitol ſhall riſe; 
Th' illuftrious exiles unconfin'd 
Shall triumph far and near, and rule mankind. 
In vain the ſea's intruding tide 


+ 


Tuivge from Afric ſhall divide, 

And part the ſever' d world in two: 1, NY 
Through Afric's ſands their triumphs they ſhall u read, 
And the long train of victories purſue 0 


To Nile's yet undiſcover'd head. 

\ Riches the hardy ſoldiers ſhall deſpiſe, 

And look on gold with un-defiring eyes, 

Nor the disbowel'd earth explore 

In ſearch of the forbidden ore; | 
; Thok e glittering ills, conceal'd within the mine, 


Shall lie untouch'd, and innocently ſhine, 


To the laſt bounds that nature ſets, 
The piercing colds and ſultry heats, 
"al he godlike race ſhall ſpread their arms, 
Now fill the polar circle with alarms, 
Till ſtorms and tempeſts their purſuits confine z 
| Now ſweat for conqueſt underneath the line. 
This only law the victor ſhall reſtrain, 
* theſe conditions ſhall he reign; | 
H 4 if 
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If none his guilty hand employ: - ro bib 
To build again a ſecond T. Wi ES arte bi” 
If none the raſh. deſign purſue, kts at an. 8 1 
Nor tempt the vengeance of the W a 

A curſe there e ede, rus 20H 
That ſhall the new foundations rafe; 0 0 
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Greece ſhall 3 in mutual leagues Ron 


To ſtorm the riſing town with fre, +1: boa 91, * 

And at their armies head myfelf will —. al a. 

What Juna, urg'd to all her rage, can do. ig Ma 
Thrice ſhould Apollg'sſelf the city raiſe - 


| And line 1 it round with walls of braſs, i 107 vi 


Thrice ſhould my favouxite Greeks his works confound, 
And hew the-ſhining fabric to the ground 
Thrice ſhould hex captive dames to Greece return, { 
And their dead ſons and flaughter'd huſbands mourn, 

But hold, my Muſe, furbear thy towering . 
Nor bring the ſecrets. of the gods to reg Joo! by. * 
In vain would thy preſumptuous verſe | 
Th' immortal rhetoric rehearſe';* - | Lg] 
The mighty ſtrains, in lyric numbers ated; | 
Forget their majeſty, and loſe their ſounxc. 
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Ob FAST 18, Lib. III. Ez. To 
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. fend tiony' 25 
| —— = 
Tir'd with the walk, the laid her down to _ 
And to the winds expos' d her — 
To take the freſhneſs of the morning- air, | = | J 
And gather'd in à knot her flowing hair; 
While thus ſhe reſted; on her arm reclin 9 
The hoary willows waving with the wind, 
| And feather'd chôtrs that warbled'ip the bade, 
And purling ſtreams that mme 
In drowfy murmurs lull'd the gentle wade" 
The God of War beheld the virgin lie, 
The God beheld her with a lover's eye; 
And, by ſo tempting an occaſion pref, 
. The beauteous maid, whom he beheld, FIG 
Conceiving as ſhe flept, her fruitful womb | 8 
Swell'd with erer de er Rome,” "my > 
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' OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. 


B 0 O RK II. 


THE STORY OF PHAETON, 


T ſun's bright palace, on high columns rais'd, 


With burniſh'd gold and flaming Jens onde i, 


The folding gates diffus d a ſilver light, 


And wich a Wider lem refreth'd the fight; © | 


Of poliſh'd ivory was the covering wrought i 


The matter vied not with the ſculptor's bann, 


For in the portal was: diſplay'd on high * 
, (The work of Vulcan) a fiftitious ſky; + ðͤ 
A waving fea th” inferior earth embrac dq, 
And Gods and Goddeſſes. the waters men. e 
Kgeon here a mighty whale beſtrode; wt e 
77 Triton, and Proteus (the deceiving God), | rr K 
With Doris here, were carv'd, and all her train, 
Some looſely ſwimming in the figur d main, 


And Tome on fiſhes. through the waters glidet 


Though various features did the ſiſters grace, 
A ſiſter's likeneſs was in every facgde. 


Men, towns, and beaſts, in diſtant proſpects riſe, 


| On earth a different landſkip courts the eyes, | 


+ Andnymphbs,and ſreams,and woods,andrural deities. 


O'er all, the heaven's refulgent image ſhines ; N 


e e "gon. os | 


Here ſummer in her wheaten garland crown'd; 25 


ob, METAMORPH. Book H. 


Here Phaeton, ſtill gaining on th' aſcent, _ ola 
To his ſuſpected father's palace went. 
Till preſſing forward through the bright abode, 
He ſaw at diſtance the illuſtrious Gd] 
He ſaw-at diſtance, or the dazzling light © 
Had flaſh'd' too ſtrongly on his aking'fight. 

The God fits high, exalted on a throne ' ab: 
Of blazing gems, with purple garments 8 
The ban dg onder Wag d en e ,, 
And days, and months, and years, and ages, ſtand. 


Here ſpring appears with flowery chaplets bound; 


F * 
8 


Here autumn the rich troden grapes deſmear; 3s 1 
And hoary winter ſhivers in the rear. | 
Phoebus beheld the youth from off his throne; | 
That eye, which looks on all, was fix d on one. 
He ſaw the boy's confuſion in his face, Noe 
Surpriz'd at all the wonders of the place; 3 
And cries aloud, 4 What wants my fon? For flow 
My ſon thou art, and I muſt call thee ſo.” 
Light of the world,“ the trembling ont replies, 
Illuſtrious parent! fince you don't deſpiſe | 
„„The parent's name, ſome certain token give, 
That I may Clymend's proud boaſt wellove, 
% Nor longer under falſe reproaches grieve.” 
The tender Sire was touch'd with what he faid, 
And flung the blaze of glories from his head, 
And bid the youth advance: . My fon (ſaid he) 
Come to thy father's arms ! for Clymene 
« Has told thee true; a parent's name I own, 
4 And deem thee worthy to be call'd my ſan, 


LY . *./ 
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1 
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As a ſure proof, make ſome requeſt, and I, 
© Whate'er-it be, with that requeſt comply; | 
By Styx Lear, whoſe waves are hid is night, 
And roll impervious to my piercing fight... 
To guide the San's. bright chariot for a day. 
The God repented of the oath he took, |.) ; 
„ My fon (s he) ſome other proof .reguive 3 / > 
*. Raſh Was my promiſe, raſh is thy deſire. . 5 5 
2 Or, what I can't deny, would ſain diſſnade. 
Too vaſt and hazardous the taſk: appears, = 
Nor ſuited to thy ſtrength, nor to thy years. 
_ ®#+Thy lat is mortal, but thy wildes ſy 
* Beyond the province of mortal :: | 
© There is not gne of all the Gods that dares 
Tao mount the burning axle-tree, but 1% 
=. & ot Jave himſelf, the. xuler of the ſky, + 
That hurls the thiee-fork'd thunder from above, 
pen try his fhength; yet who ſo rang as Jore ? 
2 The ſteeds climb up the fr aſcent, with pain; 
And when the middle firmament they gain, 
„ 1f downwards from the beavens my head I bow, | 
And ſee the earth and ocean hang below, 
* Evin I am ſeir d with horror and affright, 
7 And my own heart miſgives me at the fight. | _ 
A mighty downfall feeps the evening tage, 
And ſteddy reins. mult curb the harſes - rage. 
„ e bilo 2d 09 10 b ods oe by 
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te Tethys herſelf has fear d to ſee me driven. 

« Down headlong from the precipice of heaven. 

« Beſides, conſider what impetuous force 92 

0 Turns tary end planes in 3 different.courſe + I 

cc I ſteer againſt their motions; nor am I * „ 

G Borne back by all the current of the 3 5 22 12 

« But ho could you reſiſt the orbs that roll! 
c In adyetſe whirls, and ſtem the rapid pole? 55 n 
But you perhaps may hope for pleaſing woods, 


cc And ſtately domes, and cities, Abd with Ges; „ 

© While through a thouſand ſnares, your progreſs lies, 

« Where forms of ſtarry monſters ſtock the ſkies + | } -. 

For, ſhould. you hit the doubtful way aright, 

The Bull with ſtooping horns ſtands oppoſite z 1055 
Next him the bright Hæmonian Bow is ſtrunggz 

% And next, the Lion's grinming viſage hung 

The Scorpion's claws here elaſp a wide extent. 
And here the Crab's in leſſer claſps are bent. | 

Nor would you find it eaſy to compoſe 

The mettled ſects, when from their noſtrils flows 

© The fcorching fire, that in their entrails glows, 

% Ev'n I their head- ſtrong fury ſcarce. reſtrain, |, 

“When they grow warm and reſtiff to the rein. 

Let not my ſon. a fatal gift require, 

« But, OI in time, recal your raſh deſire; . 

_ « You aſk a gift that may. your patent tell, 

Let theſe my fears your parentage reveal z _ Xx 

* And learn a father from a father's care; > 

<« Look on my face ; or, if my heart lay bare, $ 

« Could you but look, 1 d read the father there. 


1 * 
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© -Chooſe out a gift from ſeas, or earth, orice,” ö 
For open to your wiſh all nature lies 
«, Only decline this one unequal taſk, I 4B 3 
«cf For 'tis a miſchief, not a gift, you alk 3 1 h 
c You aſk a real miſchief, Phactoonn 
< Nay hang not thus about my neck, . * 
4 J grant your with, and Styx has heard my voice, 
* Chooſe what you will, but make a wiſer choice.” 
Thus did the God th* unwary youth adviſez” <= 
| But he ſtill longs to travel through a 
When the fond father (for in vain he eee 
At length to the Vulcanian chariot leads. 
A golden axle did the work uphold, 5 Brag 
Gold was the beam, the wheels was evil with ld. 
I "The ſpokes in rows of filver pleas'd the ſight, 1. 4 
I "The ſeat with party-colout'd/gems was en; 5 


Apollo ſhin'd amid the glare of light. 9 0 
The youth with ſecret joy the work furveys; © 
When now the morn difclos'd her purple rays; 
The ftars were fled; for Lucifer had chac'd n 
The ſtars away, and fled himſelf at laſt. Ws 7 
Loon as the father ſaw the roſy morn, F 


And the moon ſhining with a blunter horn; 

- _ He bid the vimble hours without delay g 
Bring forth the fteeds ; the nimble hours obe: 
From their full racks the generous ſteeds retire, 

Dropping ambroſial foams, and ſnorting fire. EROS! 

Still anxious for his ſon, the God of _— 

To make him proof againſt the burning Ys 
His temples with celeſtial ointment wet, 
Of ſovereign virtue to repel the heat; 


Then 
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3 Then fix d the beamy circle on his head, 5 
* And fetch'd a deep fore - boding ſigh, and ſaid. 
a 4 Take this at leaſt, this laſt advice, my ſon: 
| << Keep a-ſtiff rein, and move but gently on: 
5 The courſers of themſelves will run too faſt, 
N _ « Your art muſt be to moderate their haſte. | 
ce Drive them not on directly through the ſkies, 
| «6 oe praren'y qaoeg 42,1 rar | 
vel Along the midmoſt Zone; but ſally forth 1 8 
| Nor to the diſtant ſouth, nor ſtormy north. 70 
*The horſes* hoofs a beaten track will ſhow, + 
«© But neither mount too high, nor ſink too low, * 
; That no new ſires or heaven or earth infeſt; ov 
f Keep the mid- way, the middle way is beſt, 
| Nor, where in radiant folds the Serpent twines,  ' 
| Direct your courſe, nor where the Altar ſhines. 
„Shun both extremes; the reſt let fortune guide, 
'«© And better for thee than thyſelf provide! Ly 
& See, while I ſpeak, the ſhades, diſperſe away, 7 
Ayrora gives the-promiſe of a day; pf + 
: { I'm call'd, nor can I make a longer ſtay. 
* Snatch up the reins; or ſtill th attempt forſake, 
& And not my chariot, but my counſel take, 
1 «© While yet ſecurely on the earth you ſtandd⁊ 
8 Nor touch the horſes with too raſh a hand. 
« Let me alone to light the world, while ou 
Enjoy thoſe beams which you may ſafely view.. 
He ſpoke in vain ; the youth with active heat 4 
And ſprightly vigour vaults into the ſeat; 
And joys to hold the reins, and fondly gives 
| Thoſe thanks his father with remorſe receives. 2 ; 
. Ee N 


e ADD > 704486 derbe 
Mean while the reſtleſs horſes neigh'd aloud, 

Breathing out ſire, and pawing where they food. 

Tethys, not knowing what had paſt, gave way, 

And all the waſte of heaven nern $95.2 ©? 

They ſpring together gut, and ſwiftly bear 

be flying auth through clouds and yedig airs. 

With wingy ſpeed outſtrip the eaſtern wind, | 

And leave the, drevzes of the morn behind. 

Or poiſe üs dn as wich in womted weights | 2 


But as at ſea th unbalaſt veſſel rides 95 f * a 
| Caſt to and hen the fort. af ind. ad tides ; 20 
Bo in the boumding chariot toſs d on high, 5 


5 — 4 — API 
Boon as the rede perceive it, they forſulke 
- Their Gated wobgtes and Ieeve dhe besten ack -. 
| The youth was-in-a maze, nor did he know 1 


Which way to turn the reins, or where vp; 
would the horſes, had he known, obeys. =] 


en the Seven Stans firſt felt 2 EAA 
And wid te dip in the forbidden ſea. 
. 


: Y And rag d with inward heat, and threaten d war, 
And ſhot a r light from every ſtar; e Ks,» 


. Nay, and tit Boötes (00, that fain 


1 . wikby 5 „ain. 


© Th unhappy youth then, bending down his ws" 
| Saw earth and ocean far beneath him ſpread: | . 
His colour-chang'd; he ſtartled at the ſight, 


eee end yoo get hight. Y 
as = Now. 
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Now could he wiſh the-fiery ſteeds untry d, 
His birth obſcure, and his requeſt deny de 
Now would he Merops for his father dw nim 
And quit his boaſted kindred to the Sunn. 
80 fares the pilot, when his ſhip is toſtt 
In troubled ſeas; and all its ſteerage loſt; 
He gives her to the winds,” and in deſp ar A 
Seeks his laſt refuge in the Gods and prayer. | 
What could he do? His eyes, if backward caſt | 


Find a long path he had already paſt ::; 


If forward, ſtill a longer path they 333 1 
Both he compares, and meaſures in his minds 


And ſometimes caſts an eye upon the eaſt, ing 290 


And ſometimes looks on the forbidden weſt. 
The horſes' names he knew not in the fright: 


Nor would helooſethereins, norcould he hold hoe chr 


Now all the horrors of the heavens he ipies, 
And monſtrous ſhadows of prodigious ſize, :: /' | 
That, deck'd with ftars, [lie-featter'd oer ne 


There is a place above, 1 * 


In tail and arms furrounds a vaſt extent; 
In a wide circuit of the heavens be ſhines, 
And fills the ſpace of two celeftial ſigns. 


Soon as the youth beheld him, ata bx.” 
Brandiſh his ſting, and in his poiſon ſweats, * 


Half dead with fudden fear he dropt the rein: 
The horſes felt them looſe upon their manes,* 
And, flying out through all the plains above, 
Ran uncontrol'd where · e er their fury drove 
Ruſh'd on the ſtars, and through a pathleſs. way, iT 

of unknown regions hurry'd on the day. 
1 1 


* 


—— 
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And now above; and nowy below they flew, . 

And near the earth the burning chariot dre. 

The clouds diſperſe in fumes, the wondering moon 

; Beholds her brother's ſteeds beneath her ] n 

The highlands ſmoke, aleft by the piercing ray, 

Or, clad with woods, in their own fuel blaze. . 

Next o'er theiplains, eee 

The running conflagration ſpreads below, .; . an 62 

But theſe are trivial ills: whole cities Wm N 
And peopled kingdoms into aſnhes turn. . 6 b. in ; 
The mountains — Jam years. 11 

Athos and Tmolus red: with fires eee . 

Oeagrian Hamus (then a ſingle name) * Ting? 

And virgin Helkoon inereaſe the flame ; t bn 

Taurus and Oete glare amid the-ſky, , 

Ay ft ſpite of all her fountains, Fw age 1 

Eryx, and Othrys and Cithæron, lms lf 
And Rhodope, no longer cloath'd in e bag. 
| High Vindu, Mimas,and Parnaſſus, fucst. 

And Ztna'rages with redoubled heat. 

Ev'n Scythia, through her hoary regions ee. 

In vain with all her native froſt was amm d. 
Cover'd with flames, the towering Aapengints: 5 
And Gavcaſusy and proud Olympus, ſhine; 
And, where the long - extended Alps aſpire, 
Bern huge continued range of fire. 

Th' afteniſh'd youth, where-e hs eyes cou try 

Beheld the univerſe around him burn 

The world wus in a blaze; nor could he . 


r e eee nn 
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Which from below, as from a furnace, flow d; 
And now the axle- tree beneath him glow d:. 
Loſt in the whirling clouds, that round him broke, 
And white with aſhes, hovering in the ſmoke, 
He flew where · e er the horſes drove, nor knew 
Whither the horſes drove, or where he flew. 
IT was then, they ſay, the fwarthy Moor begun 
To change his hue, and blacken-in the ſun, _ _ 
Then Libya firſt, of all her-moiſture drain PS 
Became a barren waſte, a wild of ſand. 1 
The water - nymphs lament their empty urns; = 
Beeotia, robb'd of filyer Dirce, mournsz _,, 


Corinth Pyrene s waſted ſpring bewailsz . __ Ow” 
And Argos grieves whilſt Amymone fails. 80 
| The floods are drain d from every diſtant coaſt: 
Ev'n Tanais, though fix'd in ice, was loſt; p _ 


Enrag'd Caicus and Lycormas:roar, -. __... 
And Xanthus, fated to be burnt once more. 
The fam'd Mzander, that unweary'd ſtrays 
Through mazy windings, ſmokes in every mazes. 
From his loy'd Babylon Euphrates fie; 
The big- ſwoln Ganges and the Danube riſe 
In thickening fumes, and darken half the his. 
5 In flames Iſmenos and the Phaſis roll d, 
And Tagus floating in his melted gold. 
The ſwans, that on Càyſter often tryd 


— 


E 


Their tuneful ſongs, now ſung their laſt, 2 ay d. 
The frighted Nile ran off, and under ground 
Conceal'd his head, nor can it yet be found: u 
His ſeven divided currents are all „ * 
And where they roll'd, 72 gaping trenches lie, 1 


; 1 
f 
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No more the Rhine or Rhone their courſe maintains ©" 
Nor Tiber, of his promis'd' empire vain, * 
The ground, deep cleft, admits the nog rays” 
And ſtartles Pluto with the flam of day. 
The ſeas fhrink i in, and to the fight diſcloſe 
Wide naked plains, where once their billows roſe; "oe 
Their rocks are all diſcover'd, and increaſe © 
The number of the ſcatter'd Cyclades. Mae 6 0 
The fiſh in ſholes about the bottom creep © L 
Nor longer dares the erooked dolphin — op —— en 
Gaſping for breath, th* unſhapen Phocæ die, 
And on the boiling wave extended lie. 1. in W try 
Nereus, and Doris with her virgin train, Frogs 
Seek out the laſt receſſes of the mainz 
Beneath unfathomable depths they kahn, e 
And ſecret in their gloomy caverns pant. 
Stern Neptune thrice above the waves upheld 
His face, and thrice was by the flames Re: A 

The earth at length on every fide embrac cd! 
With ſcalding ſeas, that floated round her waſte, 
When now ſhe felt the ſprings and rivers — 
And crowd within the hollow of her 8 
re to the heavens her blaſted head, 

And clapt her hands upon her brows, and 40, 

(But firſt, impatient of the fultry heat, 
Sunk deeper down, and ſought a cooler ſeat:) 


é If you, great King of Gods, 6 


« And T deſerve it, let me die by Jove; 
cc If I muſt periſh by che force of fire, 


eee e ee, 0 3 
48 e * See 
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«See, whilſt I ſpeak, my breath the vapours choke, 
(For now her face lay wrapt in clouds of ſmoke) | 
See my ſing d hair, behold my faded eye, 

« And wither'd face, where heaps of cinders Be] rs 
« And does the plough for this my body tear? 
This the reward for all the fruits I bear, 4 
«© Tortur'd with rakes; and haraſs d all the year? 
« That herbs for cattle daily I renew, 
„And food for man} and frankincenſe for you ? Y 
« But grant me guilty ; what has Neptune done? 
Why are; bis waters boiling in the ſun ? 
© The wavy empire, which by lot was given, 
“Why does it waſte, and further ſhrink from heaven? 
% If I nor he your pity can provoke, | 
ee See your own heavens, the heavens begin to ſmoke! 
% Should once the ſparkles. catch thoſe pos Rada abodes, 
tt Peſtruction ſeizes on the heavens and gods 3 
« Atlas becomes unequal to his freight, 
« And almoſt faints beneath the glowing weight, 
«If heaven, and earth, and ſea, together burn, 
4 All muſt again into their chaos turn. 
« Apply ſame ſpeedy cure, prevent our fate, 
« And ſuccour nature, ere it be too late.“ 
he ceas'd ; for, chok d with vapours round her ſpread, 
own to the deepeſt ſhades ſhe ſunk her head. 
Jove call'd to witneſs every power above, BY 
And even the God, whoſe ſon the chariot drove, 
That what he acts he is compell'd to do, 


Or univerſal ruin muſt enſue. 


| Straight he afcends the high ethertal throne, 
From whience he us d to dart his thunder down, © 
„ 8 | From 
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From whence his ſhowers and forms he us'd to hy 


But now could meet with neither ſtorm nor F 
Then, aiming at the youth, with lifted hand, IO 


Full at his bead he hürb'd the forky brandy» 
In dreadful thunderi ings, Thus th" Aua . 
Suppreſs' d the raging of the fires with fre. 


At once from life and from the chariot driven, 
Th' ambitious boy fell thunder - ſtruck from heaven. 
The horſes ſtarted with a fudden bound, | 
And flung the reins-and chariot to the ground : 

The ſtudded harnefs from their necks they A 

Here fell a wheel, and here a filver ſpoke, © 

Rere were ths Bam hid axle torn away 

And, ſcatter'd o'er the earth, the ſhining fragments la * 5 
The breathleſs Phaeton, with flaming hair, | 
Shot from the chariot, like a falling ftar, 

That in a ſummer's evening from the top 5 

Of heaven drops down, or ſeems at leaſt to drop % | 
Till on the Po his blaſted corpſe was hurk d, a 
Far from his country, in the weſtern world. 


PHAETON'S/ SISTERS: TRANSE oped 
| INTO FREES:; - 4 


Tur Latian nymphe came round him, 27 amaz > 
On the dead youth, transfixid with thunder, gaz dz 
And, whilſt yet ſmoking from the bolt he lay, 

- His ſhatter'd body to a tomb convey, 
And o'er the tomb an epitaph deviſe : _ A 
«« Here he who drove the ſun's bright chariot. lies; 5 

His father's hery feeds he could not guide, 


4 But in the glorious * he dy'd.” Fo 1 ; 
EO 


* 


8 
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Apollo hid his face, and pin' d for grief, 8 
And, if the ſtory may deſerve belief. 
The ſpate of one whole day is ſaid to run, 
From morn to wonted eve, without a ſun 2 
The burning ruins, with a fainter ray, 
Supply the fun, and counterfeita day, 
A day, that ſtill did nature's face diſeloſe: 
This comfort from the mighty miſchief roſe. 
But Clymenè, enrag'd with grief, laments, 
d, as her grief inſpires,” her paſſion vents: 
Vild for her ſon, and frantic in her woes, 
With hair diſhevel'd, round the world ſne goes, 
To ſeek where-&er his body might be caſt; 
Till, on the borders of the Po, at laſt 
The name inſerib'd on the new tomb appears, 
The dear dear name ſhe bathes in flowing tears 
Hangs o'er the tomb, unable to de part. 
And hugs the marble to her throbbing heart. | 
Her daughters too-lament, and ſigh, ner, | 
(A fraitleſs tribute to their brother's ung) 
And beat their naked boſoms, and complain, 
And call aloud for Phaeton in vin: 
All the long night their mburriful watch a Whips 
And all the day ſtand round the tomb and weep. 
Four times, revolving; the full moon return'd; 
So long the mother and the daughters mourn'd ; ;, 
When now the eldeſt; Phacthaſa, kT 
_ To reſt her weary limbs, but could not move; 
Lampetia would have help'd her, but ſhe. found 


_ Herſelf withheld, and 1 to the, ,groupd; "AF F 
TS * third 


* 


| * | 
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| A third in wild affiition; as the grieves, r 
Would rend her hair, but fills her hand with, leaves; 
One ſees her thighs transform d, another views 

Her arms ſhat out, and branching into boughs. 
And now their legs, and breaſts, and bodies, ſtood 
Cruſted with bark, and hardening i into wood; 
But ſtill aboye were female heads diſplay d, 
And mouths, that call'd the mother to their aid. 
What could, alas ! the weeping mother do? _*} 
From this to that with eager haſte ſhe. flew, 


And kiſs'd her ſprouting daughters as they grew. 
She tears the bark that to each body cleaves : 
And from the verdant fingers ſtrips the leaves: 
The blood came trickling, where ſhe tore away - _ 
The leaves and bark: the maids were heard to ſay, | 
« Forhear, miſtaken parent, ob forbearz 
A wounded daughter in each tree you tear; 
«© Farewel for ever. Here the bark increas d, 
Clos d on their faces, and their words ſuppreſs d. 
The new made trees in tears of amber run. 
Which, harden'd into value by the ſun, 
Diſtil for ever on the ſtreams below: | 
The limpid ſtreams their radiant treaſure . K 
Mix'd in the ſand ;. whence the rich drops conveyd 
Shine in the dreſs of the bright Latian maid. | 1 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF CYCNUS 
INTO A SWAN 


LEY 


|  CYCNUS beheld the nymphs transform'd, ally'd 
To their dead brother, on the mortal ſide,  ” | 
oy In 
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In friendſhip and affection nearer r 
le left the cities and the realms he odd, 
Through pathleſs fields and lonely ſhores to gangen 5 
And woods, made thicker by the ſiſters change. 
Whilſt here, within the diſmal gloom, alone, 
The melancholy monarch made his moan, _ 
His voice was lefſen'd, as he try'd to ſpeak, 
And iſſued through a long-extended neck; 
His hair transforms to down, his fingers meet 
In ſkinny films, and ſhape his oary feet; ; 
From both his ſides the wings and feathers break z 
And from his mouth proceeds a blunted beak : | _* 
All Cycnus now into a iwan was turn'd, 5 
Who, ſtill remembering how his kinſman burn” d, 
To ſolitary pools and lakes retires, 

And loves the waters as oppos'd to fires. 
Mean-while Apollo iu a gloomy ſhade 
(The native luſtre of his brows decay d) . 

Indulging ſorrow, ſickens at the ſight 

Of his own ſun-thine, and abhors the «gh | i 

be hidden griefs, that in his boſom riſe, 22 
Sadden his looks, and overcaſt his eyes; | ak 

As when ſome duſky orb obſtrufts his ray, + 

And ſullies, in a dim eclipſe, the day. | 


MS + 


a. 


No warm reſentments to his griefs he join'd, 


No ſecretly with inward griefs he pin d, ? | 
? 


And now renounc'd his office to mankind. 
c F'er ſince the Hirth of time, ſaid he, I ve borne 


« A long ungrateful toil without return; 0 
« Let now {me other manage, if he dare, 2 
« The fiery ſeeds, and mount the burning car, => 

| | « Or, 
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« Or, if none elſe, let Jove his fortune try, 

% And learn to lay. his murdering thunder by ; 

Then will he own, perhaps, bur own too late, 

&« My ſon deſerv'd not fo ſevere a fate.” ; 
The gods ftand round him, as he mourns, and pray 

He would reſume the conduct of the day, 

Nor let the world be loft in endleſs night : N 

Jove too himſelf, deſcending from his height, 

Excuſes what had happen'd, and intreats, | 

Majeſtically mixing prayers And threats. 5 

Prevail'd upon at length, again he took 

The harnaſs'd ſteeds, that fill with horror Mook, 

And plies them with the laſh, and whips them on, 

And, as he whips, upbraids them with his ſon. 


THE. -STORY OF oa o. 


FIE day was ſettled i in its courſe; and Jove. MTN 
Walk'd the wide circuit of the beaveng above,.... 
To ſearch if any cracks or flaws were made; | 
But all was ſafe : the earth he then ſurvey” d, 
And caſt:an eye on every different coaſt, 5 
And every land; but on Arcadia moſt. 4 
Her fields he cloath'd, and chear d her blaſted face 6 y 
With running fountains, and with ſpringing gras, 
No tracts of heaven's deſtructive fire remain 
The fields and woods revive, and nature ſmiles again, 
But, as the god walk d to and frothe earth, _ 3 
And rais'd the plants, and gave the ſpring its birth,” 
By chance a fair Arcadian nymph he view'd, 1 
ann in i blood, JIE 
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The nymph nor ſpun, nor dreſs'd with eee 
Her veſt was gather d up, her hair was ty'd:; : 
Now in her hand a flender ſpear the bore, | 
Now a light quiver on her ſhoulders wore z 7 
To chaſte Diana from her youth inclin'd, 8514 
The ſprightly warriors of the wood ſhe join'dꝰ 
Diana too the gentle huntreſs lovd, r 
Nor was there one of all the nymphs that rov'd | „ 
O'er Mznalus, amid the maiden e 
More favour'd once; but favour laſts not long. ; 

The ſun now ſhone in all its ſtrength, aa 
The heated virgin panting to a grove; | | 
The grove around a grateful ſhadow caſt: 74 
She dropt her arrows, and her bow unbrac'd ; 1 
She flung herſelf on the cool graſſy bed; | 
And on the painted quiver rais'd her head. 
Jove ſaw the charming huntreſs unprepar'd, 
Stretch'd on the: verdant turf, without a guard, 
« Here I am ſafe; he cries, from Juno's eye; 
Or ſhould my jealous queen the theft defery,, - 
« Yet would I venture on a theft like this, * 
And ſtand her rage for ſuch, for ſuch a bliſs “ “ 
Diana's ſhape and habit ſtraight he took l 


Soften'd his brows, and ſmooth'd his awful looks 
And mildly in a female accent ſpoke 

„ How fares my girl: ? How cited 22 
To whom the virgin, ſtarting from the grass, 

« All hail, bright deity, whom I prefer fq, 
To. Jove himſelf, though Jove himſelf were here“ 
The god was nearer than ſhe thought, and heard 
Wen- e before himſelf preferr d. . 


* 


* 
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| He then ſalutes her with a warm Ca. 

- And, ere ſhe half had told the morning -chace, 
With love inflam'd; and eager on his bliſs, ,, ́ 
Smother'd her words, and ſtop'd her with a kiſs; 
His kiſſes with unwonted ardour glow'd, 

Nor could! Diana's ſhape conceal the God. 
The virgin did whate'er a virgin coud 
sure Juno muſt have pardon'd, had ſhe view'd) ; Y 
With all her might againſt his force ſhe ſtrove: 
1 But how can mortal maids contend with Jove! 
; Poſſeſt at length of what his heart defir'd, 

4 Back to his heavens th* inſulting god retir'd. 

+." lovely huntreſs, riſing from the graſs, | 
With dowyn- caſt eyes, and with a bluſhing face, 
By ſhame confounded, and by fear diſmay'd, 

Flew from the covert of the guilty ſhade, - 
And almoſt, in the tumult of her mind, 
Left her forgotten bow and ſhafts behind. 
But now Diana, with a ſprightly train 
Of quiver'd virgins, bounding o'er the plain, 
Call'd to the nymph ? The nymph began to fer 
A ſecond'fraud, a Jove diſguis'd in her; 
But, when ſhe ſaw the ſiſter nymphs, ſuppreſs d 
Her zifing fears, and mingled with the reſt. 
How in the look does conſcious guilt appear | 
Slowly ſhe mov'd, and loiter'd in the rear; 
Nor lightly tripp'd, nor by the goddeſs ran, 
s once ſhe us d, the foremoſt of the train. = 
Her. looks were fluſh'd, and ſullen was her mien, 1 
That ſure the virgin goddeſs (had ſhe been | 


Abe but a Virgin) muſt the Abe ads leg 
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"Tis aid the nymphs ſaw all, and gueſt d 3 
And now the frioon had nine times loſt vat. ci 
When Dian fainting, in the mid day beams, 


Found a cool covert, and refreſhing ſtreams, © * fo 5: 

That in ſoft murmurs through the foreſt bed, 

And a ſmooth bed of ſhining gravel . . ah 
A covert fo obſcure, and ftreams ſo clear, * 


The goddeſs prais d: . And now no ſpies are bea, 
Let's ſtrip, my gentle maids, and waſh,” the cries 
Pleas'd with the motion, every maid complies; 
Only the bluſhing huntrefs ſtood confus d, 
And form'd delays, and her delays excus d.. 
In vain excus'd; her fellows round her preſs d. 
And the reluctant nymph by force undreſs G. 
The naked huntreſs all her ſhame reveabd. 
In vain her hands the pregnant wemb conceal d; 
„ Begone! che godde!s cries with ſtern diſdain. | 

<< Begone! ner dare the hallow'd ſtream to ſtain; 3 
She fled,” for-ever banith'd from the train: 

This Juno heard, „ be tug 
To puniſh/the deteſted riyal's crime | 
The time was come: for, to enrage her more, ' 
A lovely«buy-th tinuilg rival bore, 1 
The goddeſs ecaſt a furious look, and 9 : 
<« It is enough! I'm fully fatisfy'd'to 
< This boy ſhall" ſtand à living mark, to prove 
% My husband's baſeneſs,” and the ftrumpet's love: 
„But vengeance ſhall awake thoſe guilty charms, 
„ That drew the thunderer from Juno's arms, ; 
No longer ſhall their wonted force retainn.. 
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This aid, her hand within her hair ſhe wound, 
Swung her to earth, and dragg d her on the ground 
Ne ee eee 
Her arms grow ſhaggy, and deform'd with ir. 
Her nails are fharpen'd into pointed claws,: | 7 
Her hands bear half her weight, and turn to ss 
Her lips, that once could tempt a god, . 

To grow diſtorted in an ugly grin... ar 

Aud, leſt che ſupplicating brute might reach > | 

The ears of Jove, ſhe was depriv'd of ſpeech: 

Her ſurly voice through a hoarſe paſſage came 

In ſavage ſounds: her mind was ſtill the = 5 n. 

The fyrry monſter fix d her eyes above, xs of 

And heay'd/her new . | 

And degg' d his aid with/inward bene, ure though 

She could not call him falſe, ſhe thought him ſo. 
Ho did ſhe fear to lodge in woods alone, 4 
Ind haunt the fields and meadows. once her.own 1 - 
ow often would the deep-mouth'd dogs purſue, 

_ Whilſt from her hounds the frighted huntreſs dew 

How did ſhe fear her fellow-brutes, and un 

The ſhaggy bear, though now herſelf was one! 

Ho. from the ſight of rugged wolves retire, 45 

Although che grim Lycaon was her-firel 
But now her ſon had fifteen ſummers told, 

Fierce at the chace, and in the foreſt baldz 

When, as he beat the woods in queſt of prey, 

He chanc'd to rouſe his mother where the lay. 

She knew her ſon, and kept him in her fight, 

And foodly gods bee e | 
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And aim d a pointed arrow at her breaſt; 


And would have dein his mother in fig haf. 


ö But Joxye forbad, and ſnatch'd them through the air 
In whirlwinds up to heaven, and fix d a 
N Where the new conſtellations nightiy xiſe, 1 
And add a luktre to the northern ſbies. uk cis 10 
When Juno ſaw the rival in her height, 
Spangled with ftars, and circled round with ow” a 
| She ſought old Octan in bis deep'abodes, i 
And Tethys; both rever d among the gods. r 
| They aſk hat brings her there. . Ne er aſk, ſays the, 
„What brings me here; heaven is no place for me. 
% You 'll ſee, when night has coyer'd all things 5 gere 
| e Jove's ſtarry haſtard and triumphant n i 
| 46 Uſurp the heavens z g you U ſee. them proudly 1 
„ In their new. orbs, and brighten a all the pole. 
% And who mall now on Juno's altar wait, 5 
„When thoſe the hates grow greater by her hate? 41 
on the nymph, 2. brutal form impreſs'd, 
Jove to a goddeſs has transform'd the beaſt: 
oc This, this was all my weak FeVenge « could- 40 5 g 
But let the god his chaſte amours. purſue, 5 


: 01 


e Reſtore th adultereſs to her former ſhape; us 
„ Then may he caſt his Juno off, and lead 

- © The great Lycaon's offspring to his bed. | 

But you, Je venerable powers, be kind; 1 

„And, if my wrongs a due reſentment ind, 

* Receivę not n your waves their ſetting Fee, ive 
« "* n We mn n. e 
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«« And, as he acted after Io's rape, | — 
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The goddeſs ended, e 
Back ſhe return d iu triumph up to heaven 9 
Her gaudy pencocks drew / her through the . 
Their tails were ſpotted with a thouſand eyes; 
r * 


Oc the fame en e eee eee d. 1 
TH STORY OF .CORONIS, AND BATH oF 
«hg FESCULAP 108. . 


THE eb ente th bee 2. 4 
"White as the whiteſt dove's unſally'd aa, 1 
Fair as the guardian of the capitol, © ot bh, ew 2 
Soft as the fan; a large and lovely fo 
His.tongue, his prating tongue, had chang'd cork, rey 
To ſooty blackneſs from the pureſt white.” =y 
The Rory of his change mall here be tld; 

In Theſſaly there iv 'da nymph of old, 
Coroms nam'd; a peerleſs maid ſhe min d, 4 N 
Confeſt the faireſt of the fairer Kind. EO. 5 
Apollo lov'd her, till her guilt he a 4 
While true the was, or whilſt he thought ber de. * 
But his on bird the raven chane'd to find 22 
The falſe-one with u ſecret rival join. 
Coronis begg d him to fuppreſs the o 
But could not with repeated prayers prevail. 
His milk - White pinions to the god he ply'd 3 
The buſy daw flew with him fide by fide, 
And by a thouſand teazing queſtions drew | * 
Th ' important ſecret from him as they Gow”: 
The daw gave honeſt counſel, — FI O 
© And, tedious in her tattle, thus advis d. es” 

* Stay 


« F 


- 
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* Stay, filly bird, ch ill-ndtur'd taſk refuſe, 

4 Nor be the better of unwelcome news. | "7 

&« Be Warn d by: my example: you diſcern 

« What now I am, and what I was ſhall learn. 


ce My fooliſh honeſty was all my crime ; 


« Then hear my ſtory. Once upon a time, 

« The two-ſhap'd Ericthonius had his birth 

« (Without a mother) from the teeming earth; © 
«« Minerva nurs'd him, and the infant lac 4) 


46 Within a cheſt, of twining oſiers made. 


« The daughters of king Cecrops undertook - - 
1% To guard the cheſt, commanded not to look 


| 10 On what was hid within. I Rood to ſee 


10 The charge obey'd, perch'd on a neighbouring tre 


The ſiſters Pandroſos and Hersè keep 


« The ſtrict command; Aglauros needs would Peep, 
« And faw the monſtrous infant in a fright,” © 

* And call'd her ſiſters to the hideous ſight:  - 

„% A boy's ſoft ſhape did to the waiſt prevail, 

« But the boy ended in a dragon's tail, ab 


« I told the tern Minerva all that paſta, 


But, for my pains, diſcarded and diſgrac'd, 


* The frowning goddeſs drove me from her abt, 2 
« And for her favourite choſe the bird of night. 


| © Be then no tell-tale; for I think my wrong 


Enough to teach a bird to hold her tongue. 
But you, perhaps, may think I was remo d, 
& As never by the heavenly maid belovd; 
But I was loy'd; atk Pallas if I lie; © 
v 4 Though Pallas hate me now, the won't deny ; \ 
K « For 


* 
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For I, whom in a feather'd ſhape you view, 
Was once a maid (by heaven the ſtory 's true) 

% A blooming maid, and a king's daughter too. g 
A croud of lovers own'd my beauty's charmsz - 
% My beauty was the cauſe of all my harm; + 
Neptune, as on his ſhores I went to rv, 
% Obſerv'd me in my walks, and fell in love. 
He made his courtſhip, be confeſs d his pain, , 
« And offer'd force when all bis arts were vain 10 
% gwift he purſued : I ran along the ſtrand, +» 
« Till, ſpent and weary'd on the finking ſanld, 
& I ſhriek'd aloud, with cries I fill'd the air 
& To gods and men; nor god 228 
„A virgin goddeſs heard a virgin's prayer... 
4 For, as my arms I lifted to AA 
« I ſaw black feathers from my fingers riſe; 
« J ſtrove to fling my garment on the ground W 
% My garment turn d to plumes, and girt me round. 
« My hands to beat my naked boſom try 
Nor naked boſom now nor hands had 1, 
« Lightly I'tript, nor weary as before 
« Sunk in the ſand, but ſkimm'd along the thay 
<'T ill, riſing on my wings, I was prefer d 
& To be the chaſte Minerva s virgin 1 
0 Prefer d in vain I now am in diſgrace: _ : 
4% Nyctimene the owl enjoys my place. 

% On her inceſtuous life I need not dwell _ _ 
„(In Leſbos ſtill the horrid tale they tell) 1 
« And of her dire amours you mult have heard, ... 
For which ** does penance En Te | 
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«© That, conſcious of her ſhame, avoids the light, 
« And loves the gloomy covering of the night; 
6 The birds, where*er the flutters, ſcare away 
«© The hooting wretch, and drive her from the day.“ 

The raven, urg'd by ſuch impertinence, * 
Grew paſſionate, it ſeems, and took offence, 
And curſt the harmleſs daw ; the daw withdrew 3 
The raven to her injur'd patron flew, e 
And found him out, and told the fatal truth 
Of falſe Coronis and the favour'd yum. 
The god was wroth ; the colour left his look, | 
The wreath his head, the harp his hand forſook ; | 
His filver bow and feather'd ſhafts he took, - +} 
And lodg'd an arrow in the tender breaſt. 
That had ſo often to his own been preſt. | v3 
Down fell the wounded nymph, and ſadly groan'd, 
And pull'd his arrow reeking from the wound; 
And, weltering in her blood, thus faintly cry' 4, | 
« Ah cruel god ! though I have juſtly dy d, 
«© What has, alas | my unborn infant dane, | 
That he ſhould fall, and two expire in one 3 
This faid, in agonies ſhe fetch'd her breath. 

The god diſſolyes in pity at her death; 
He hatos the bird that made her falſehood known, 
And hates himſelf for what himſelf had done; WAR 
The feather'd ſhaft, that ſent her to the fates, 
And his own hand, that ſent the ſhaft, he hates. mo 
Fain would he heal the wound, and caſe her pain, 
And tries the compaſs of his art in vain, v7 We 
Soon as he ſaw the lovely nymph expire, = 


# Sc. 


The pile made ready, = the kindling fire, 


With * 
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With ſighs and groans her obſequies he kept, 

And, if a god could weep, the god had wept. 

Her corpſe he kiſs'd, and heavenly incenſe brought, 

And ſolemniz d the death himſelf had wrought. 

/ iſ But, leſt his offspring ſhould her fate partake, 

a | Spite of th immortal mixture in his make, 

[| He ript her womb, and ſet the child at large, 

f And gave him to the centaur Chiron's charge : 

| Then in his fury black'd the raven o'er, * 

ard e eee 
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| OCYRRHOE TRANSFORM'D TO A MARE. 


-OLD Chiron took the babe with ſecret joy, 
Proud of the charge of the celeſtial boy, | 
His daughter too, whom on the ſandy ſhore, { 
The nymph Chariclo to the centaur bore, 

With hair diſhevel'd on her ſhoulders, came 

To ſee the child, Ocyrrhoe was her name; 

She knew her father's art, and could rehearſe 
The depths of prophecy in ſounding verſe, 

Once, as the ſacred infant ſhe ſurvey” = 

The god was kindled in the raving maid, 

And thus ſhe utter'd her prophetic tale ; 

% Hail, great phyſician of the world, all hail; 
« Hail, mighty infant, who in years to come 
4c Shall heal the nations, and defraud the tomb; 
« Swift be thy growth l thy triumphs unconfin'd | 
% Make kingdoms thicker, and increaſe mankind. 
« 'Thy daring art ſhall animate the dead, 
And draw the thunder on thy guilty head wy 


— 
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ce Then ſhalt thou die; but from the dark abode | 
© Rife up victorious, and be twice a god. 
And thou, my ſire, not deſtin'd by thy birth - 

« To turn to duſt, and mix with common earth, - 
«© How wilt thou toſs,” and rave, and long to die, 
« And quit thy elaim to immortality; | 
“% When thou ſhalt feel, inrag'd with inward pains; | 
% The Hydra's venom rankling in thy veins ? 
„The gods in pity ſhall contract thy date; 
« And give thee over to the power of fate. 

Thus, entering into deſtiny, the maid 
The ſecrets of offended Jove betray d: 
More had ſhe ſtill to ſay ; but now appears 
Oppreſs'd with ſobs and fighs, and drown'd in tears. 
My voice, ſays ſhe, is gone, my language fails; 
« Through every limb my kindred ſhape prevails; - 
Why did the god this fatal gift impart, | 
% And with'prophetic raptures ſwell my heart? 
«© What new defires are theſe? I long to pace 
«© O' er flowery meadows, and to feed on graſs ; 
&« J haſten to a brute, a maid no more; 
„„ But why, alas! am I transform'd all oer? 
« My fire does half a human ſhape retain, 
&« And in his upper parts preſerves the man. 

Her tongue no more diſtin complaints affords, 
But in ſhrill accents and miſ-ſhapen words 
Pours forth ſuch hideous wailings, as declare 
The human form confounded in the mare: 
Till by degrees, accompliſh'd in the beaſt, - | 
NT and all the ſteed expreſt, , 
$i | K 3 Her 


I's; 


And wielded in his hand a ſtaff of oak, 


And on his rural pipe to waſte the day, 
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Her ftebping-body. on her hands is borne, . * 
Her hands are turn d to hoofs, adden 

Her yellow treſſes ruſſie in a mane, 

And in her: flowing tail ſhe friſks her train. 


| The ptrengrdaiditd indict wojos. end look; . nin 


And a new name from the new figure took. | 


THE TRANSFORMATION. OF BAT Tus To, 
„% OCREDONE. nor »-- 


SORE wee? the centdur, and to Phoebus prey d; P 
But how could Pheebus give the centaur aid? 5 


Degraded of his power by angry Jove, burg ul ; 
In Elis then # herd of beeves he drove; Fr pct 5 


And oder his ſhoulders threw the ſhepherd's clone 1 
On ſeven compacted reeds he us d to play, 


The crafty Hermes from the god convey cg 

A drove that ſeparate from their fellows ſtray d. 

The theft an old infidious peaſant view e 
(They call '& him Battus in the neighbourhood) z | 

Hir'd by a wealthy Pylian prince to feed d 

His favourite mares, and watch the — d. " 

The thĩev iin god ſuſpected him, and took 

The hind aſide, and thus in whiſpers ſpoke; 

« Diſcoveg not the theft, whoe'er thou be, KN 

« And take that milk - White heifer for thy fe. 

« Go, ſtranger, cries the clown, ſecurely on, 

« That ſtone ſhall ſooner tell; and ſhow'd a ſtone. 
L 1 * 22 


As once attentive to his pipe, he play d, ; 
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The god: withdrew, but ſtraight return'd * 
In ſpeech and habit like a country Wann 
And cried out, . Neighbourg haſt thou ſeen a ry 
6. Of bullocks and of heifers paſs this way? 
. « In the recovery of my cattle join, with ai bag 
« A bullock and a hei fer ſhall be thin.“ * 


The peaſant quick replies, 4* You Il find them there 


« In yon dark vale: and in the vale-they were. 


The double bribe had-his-falle heart beguil d: 1 . 


The god; ſuoceſs ful in the trial, ſmil az 
And doſt thou thus betray myſelf to me?: 
«© Me to myſelf, doſt thou betray?” ſays ele, | 
Then to a Towch-/ffone: turns the faithleſs ſpy: 2 
a en ee eee go q een 


nn 


INTO A STATUE, 


THIS dane, the god flew up on high, ad pint 

- Ofer lofty Athens, by Minerva grac'd, - oy 4 1 

And wile Munichia, wiul& his eyes — A 

All the' vaſt region that beneath him lays A$rve * * 
»Twas now the feaſt, when each Athenian amid 

Her yearly homage to Minerva paid; ey 4 4 

In caniſters, with garlands cover d oer; ein 

High on their heads their myſtic gifts they 3 

And now, returning in a ſolemn tram, 

The troop. of ſhining virgins fill'd the plain. e 
The god well-pleas'd beheld the pompous _ 


* 


Ang ſaw the bright proceſſion paſs below ; | a" 


Then veer'd about, and took a wheeling fight, 


And hover'd v'er them; as the ſpreading. 
3 14 * 844 K 4 „ That 
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That ſmells the ſlaughter d eee 41 
Flies at a diſtance, if che prieſts are nigh, | * {i 
And ſails around, and keeps it in her eye? + 
- $0 kept the god the virgin choirin vier, 

And in fow winding cireles round them flew. © 
As Lucifer excels the meaneſt ſtar,Ü„t 
Or, as the full-orb'd Phorbe Lafer; r ee on 
So much did Herse all the reſt outv y,, GL 
And gave a grace to the ſolemnit y. 
Hermes was fir d, as in the clouds he bung: 
So the cold bullet; that with fury flung 
From Balearic engines mounts on high, 17 ©! 2 * 
Glows in the whirl, and burns along the f., ). 
At length he pitch'd upon the ground, -and ſhow's - 
The form divine, the features of a god. eter 
He knew their virtue o'er a female heart, 1 
And yet he ſtrives to better them by art. 

He hangs his mantle looſe, and ſets to ſhow 

The golden edging on the ſeam below ; 

Adjuſts his flowing curls; and in his hand 5 
Waves with an air the . Al thts 
The glittering ſandals to his feet applies, 
And to each heel the well-trim'd pinion ties. 

His ornaments with niceſt art diſplay dq. 
He ſeeks th" apartment of the royal maid. © 
The roof was all with poliſh'd/ivory lind, AA 
yn richly mix'd, in clouds of tortoiſe ind, , 

Three rooms contiguous in a range were — . 

midmoſt by the beauteous Hersè Stac d; . 
$99 
. thi OL deſery d, 
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And, as he croſs'd her chamber, aſk'd his name, 
And what his buſineſs was, and whenee he came. 
% come, reply d the god, from heaven to .- * 
& Your ſiſter; and to make an aunt of r I ogh67 
„ am the ſom and meſſenger of Jove, ' 8 HOP 
« My name is Mercury, my buſineſs love; 
« Do you, kind damſel, take a lover's — t, R 
* « And gain admittance to your ſiſter's heart.” ue 
She ſtar'd him in the face with . 
As whes dignk Minerva's ſecret ghz'd, ; Jl 
And aſks a mighty treaſure for her hire, N 1 177 atk} 
And, till he brings it, makes the god retire, © 
Minerva griev'd to ſee the nymph fucceed 
And now remembring the late impious deed, fi 26 5 
When, diſobedient to her ſtrict command. 
She touch'd the cheſt with an gas ctr ww 7 42 


In big- ſwoln ſighs her inward rage expreſs . 3 
That heav'd the riſing Ægis on her breaſt; 


Then ſought out Envy in her dark ab ode, 
Defil'd with ropy gore and clots of blood: ** 
Shut from the winds, and from the wholeſome . 

In a deep vale the gloomy dungeon lies, EA. 


——ů—bůbů—ů——— * 


|  Invades the winter, or diſturbs the night- 


Againſt the gates her martial lance ſhe rear d; 


Directiy to the cave her courſe the ſteer d 3 
The gates flew open, and the fiend appear'd. 4 


A poiſonaus morſel in her teeth ſhe chew'd, E 
And gorg'd the fleſh of vipers for her food. 399% 

Minerva, loathing, turn'd away her eye. > 

The hideous monſter, riſing heavily, 2 
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Came ſtalking forward with a ſullen pace. 
And left her mangled offals on the placg ee... 


Soon as ſhe-ſaw the-goddeſs gay and bright, Ao þ 2 | 


gn, ee eee 99 
| In foul diflqtad ghinnie-cumd awny 3 33 
22 | 


| rern 5 


Her teeth were brown with ruſt; and from her tongue, 
In dangling drops, the ſtringy poiſon hung, 
She never ſmiles hut when the wretched: yy * 


— 


Nor lulls her malice with a-moment's ſleep, "nA 
Reſtleſs in ſpite+. while, watchful ae, were LM, 
She pines and ficken at another's. Joys" A 
Foe to herſelf, diſtreſſing and diſtreſ ei why 1 


| She beazs her qyn tormenter in — % 554 
The goddeſs gave (for the abhorr d her * 26 al 
eee e eee ee eee ten 1 
4 On curſt Aglauros try thy utmoſt art. 
* 3K „ 1 
This ſaid, her ſpear the puſti d againſt the ground, 
And, mounting ſrom it with an active bound. 
Flew off to heaven: The hag with eyes aſkew 
Look'd up, erer t 
For ſore ſhe fretted, and began to grieve 1 
the ſuęceſs which — 4 
Then takes her ſtaff, hung round ee fon, 
And ſails along, in a(black-whirtwind born, ;. 
Ofer fields and flowery'!meadows wwheve he ſteers | 

Her baneful GCE ws vente 1 


— 4 


1 e 2 wy eee 


*. 


* 
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Mildews and blights 4 the meadows. are defac d, 
| The fields, the flowers; and the whole year, laid waſtes 
On mortals next, and peopled towns ſhe falls, 
And breathes a burning plague among their walls. 

When Athens ſhe beheld, for arts renown'd, ha 
With peace made happy, and with plenty crown d, 
Scarce could the hideous. fiend —— AT 
To find ont nothing that deſery'd a tear. 
Th' apartment now {he enter d, where ut ec wk % off 


Aglauros lay, with R 1 he 
To execute Minerva's dire command, N. 
She ſtrokꝰ' d the virgin with — hand, DA 
Then prickly thorns mme a d 
That ſtung to madneſs the devoted maid : aol 
Her ſubtle venom ſtill improves the ſmart, - - ; 463k 
Frets in the blood, and feſters in the heart. = 
To make the work more ſure, a ſcene ſhe — 
And plge'd before the dreaming virgin's vis, = 


Her ſiſter's marriage, and her glorious/fatez/ 
TW imaginary bride. appears in ftate g-0 142 


\ 8 ui? 
Full of the dream, Aglauros pin d away © 
In tears all night, in darkneſs all the day; 123 . "A 
Conſum'd like ice, that juſt begins to run, 
When feebly ſmitten by the diftant fun ; 
Or like unwholeſome weeds, that ſet on fire 
Are ſlowly waſted, and in ſmoke expire, A 
Given up to envy (for in every thought #4; N 
The thorns, the venom, and the viſion wrought) | 11 
4 on 
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Oft did the call on death, as oft decreed, =» 

Rather than ſee her ſiſter's wiſh ſucceed, 

To tell her awful father what had paſt « 

At length before the door herſelf the caſt; bf 

And, fitting on the ground with ſullen En 

A paſſage to the love-fick god deny'd. 12740 

The god careſs d, and for admiſſion n os 

And ſooth'd in ſofteſt words th* envenom'd maid, 

In vain he ſooth'd; Begone! — 

« Or here I keep my ſeat, and never riſe.” 

„Then keep thy ſeat for ever,” cries the god, 

And touched the door, wide opening to his rod, - 
Fain would ſhe riſe, and ſtop him, but en, 1 1 

Her trunk too heavy to forſake the ground; 

Her joints are all benumb'd, her hands are re pale, | 
And marble.now appears in every nail. 2 
As when a cancer in the body feeds, n ( 

And gradual death from limb to limb proceatsy 
So does the chilneſs to each vital part | 
'Bpread by degreeny amd axveys:into hee hearts + 

Till, hardening every where, and ſpeechleſs grown, | 
She fits unmoy'd,” and freezes to a ſtone. | . 
But ftill her envious hue and eee ah 
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When now the god his fury had ard, 

And taken vengeante of the ſtubborn maid, 

From where the bright Athenian turrets "Y 
He mounts aloft, 8 re· aſcends the ſkies. 55 g 
* * 85 v5, ove 
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Jove ſaw him enter the ſublime abodes, 
And, as he-mix'd among the croud of Gods, 
Beckon'd him out, and drew him from the reſt, 
And in ſoft whiſpers thus bis will expreſt: 
My truſty Hermes, by whoſe ready aid 
«© Thy Sire's commands are 8 4, 
Reſume thy wings, exert their utmoſt force, 
And to the walls of Sidon ſpeed thy courſe; 
There find a herd of heifers wandering oer 
© The neighbouring hill, and drive them to the ſhore.“ 
Thus ſpoke the God, concealing his intent. 
And found the herd of heifers wandering oer 
A neighbouring hill, and drove them to the ſhores 
Where the King's daughter with a lovely train 
Of fellow-nymphs, was ſporting on Sede 
The dignity of empire laid aſidle 
(For love but ill agrees with kingly pride) $4 
The ruler of the ſkies, the thundering God, 
Who ſhakes the world's foundations with a nod, 
Among a herd of lowing heifers ran, | 
Friſk'd in a bull, and bellow'd o'er the plain. 
Large rolls of fat about his ſhoulders clung, 
And from his neck the double dewlap hung. | 
His ſkin was whiter than the ſnow that lies 
Unſully'd by the breath of ſouthern ſkies - - 
Small ſhining horns on his curl'd forehead ſtand,” - | 
As turn'd and poliſh'd by the eee on. 
His eye-balls roll'd, not formidably bright, gr 
But gaz b and languifh's with ——_ licht. 
4? 2 
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His every look Was peaceful, and epreſtt 0 
The ſoftneſs of the lover in the'beaft, 

Agenor's royal daughter, as the play !! 
Among the fields, the milk-white bull furvey's, 
And view'dhis ſpotleſs body with delight, 
And at a diftance kept him in her ſight, 

At length ſhe pluck'd the riſing flowers, and fed 
The gentle beaſt, and fondly ſtrok d his head. 

He ſtood well- pleas d to touch the charming ny” 
But hardly could confine his pleaſure there. 

And now he wantons o'er the neighbouring and, 
Now rolls his body on the yellow ſands — 
And now, perceiving all her fears decay d, 

Comes toſſing forward to the royal maid; ä 
Gives her his breaſt to ſtroke, and — +: 
His griſly brow, and gently ſtoops his horns. 4 
In flowery wreaths the royal virgin-dreſt 

His bending horns, and*kindly clapt his breaſt. 

Till now grown wanton, and devoid of fear, 

Not knowing that ſhe preſt the thunderer, 

She plac'd herſelf upon his back, and rode 

O'er fields and meadows, ſeated on the God. 

He gently mareh'd along, and by degrees 
Left the dry meadow, and approach'd the ſeas; „ 
Where now he dips his hoofs, and wets his thighs, | 
Now plunges in, and carries off the prize, 

The frighted nymph looks backward on the ſhore, 
And hears the tumbling billows round her roar; | 

But ſtill ſne holds bim faſt: nh n. A 
Upon his back; — chnnnd 24 
51 | 4 "id 
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Her train of ruffling garments flies behind, . 
Swells in the air, and hovers in the wind. 

Through ſtorms and tempeſts he the virgin bore, 
And lands her ſafe on the Dictean ſhore; - 
Where now, in his divineſt form array'd, 
In his true ſhape he captivates the maid:  _ 
Who gazes on him, and with wondering eyes 8 
Beholds the new mzjeftic figure rife, _ 
His glowing features, and celeſtial light, 
And all the Odd difcover'd to her fight, 
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THE STORY OF CADMUS, 2 
7 HEN 1 now Ammar had his Sankar loſt. 


And fternly bid him to his arms reſtore 3 
The darling maid, or ſee his face no more. 
But live an exile in a foreign clime ; 
Thus was the father pious to a crime. A 
The reſtleſs youth ſearch'd all the world around 3 
But how can Jove in his amours be found ? 
When, tir'd at length with unſucceſsful toil, 
To ſhun his angry fire and native ſoil, 
He goes a ſuppliant to the Delphic dome; 
There aſks the God what new-appointed home 
Should end his wanderings, and his toils relieve. 
The Delphic oracles this anſwer give : 
% Behold among the fields a lonely cow, 
« Unworn with yokes, unbroken to the plough ; 
« Mark well the place where firſt ſhe lays her down, 


| * There meaſure out thy walls, and build thy town, 


„ And from thy guide Bceotia call the land, 

&« In which the deſtin'd walls and town ſhall ſtand.” 
No ſooner had he left the dark abode, 

Big with the promiſe of the Delphic God, | 

When in the fields the fatal cow he view'd, WT 

Nor gall'd with yokes, nor worn with ſervitude ; . 

Her gently at a diſtance he purſued; 


And, 


He ſent his fon to ſearch on every coaſt, . pa 
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And, as he walk'd aloof, vin filence pray'd , 
To the great power whoſe tounſels he obey'd. N 
Her way through flowery Panopè the took, | 
And now, Cephiſus, croſs d thy ſilver brook; 
When to the heavens her ſpacious front the rais d, 
And bellow'd thrice, then backward turning gaz'd 
On thoſe behind, till on the deftin'd place | 
She ſtoop'd, and couch'd amid the rifing graſs, 

Cadmus falutes the ſoil, and gladly hails 
The new-found mountains, and the nameleſs vales, 
And thanks the Gods, and turns about his eye * 
To ſee his new dominions round him lie; 
Then ſends his ſervants to a neighbouring grove 
For living ſtreams, a ſacrifice to Jove. 
O'er the wide plain there roſe a ſhady wood 
Of aged trees; in its dark boſom ſtood 
A buſhy thicket, pathleſs and unworn, | | 
O'er-run with brambles, and perplex'd with thorns 1 
Amidft the brake a hollow den was found, 
With rocks and ſhelving arches vaulted round. 

Deep in the dreary den, conceal'd from day, 
Sacred to Mars, a mighty dragon lay, 
Bloated with poiſon to a monſtrous fizez _ 
Fire broke in flaſhes when he glanc'd his eyes: 
His towering creſt was. glorious to behold, | 
His ſhoulders and his fides were ſcal'd with gold; NT 
Three tongues he brandiſh'd when he charg'd his foes . 
His teeth ſtood jaggy in three dreadful rows. 
The Tyrians f in the den for water ſought, 
And with their urns explor'd the hollow yault : 
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From fide to ſide their empty urns rebound, . * 
And rouſe the ſleepy ſerpent 1 with the ſound. _ ee he 25 at 
Straight he beſtirs him, and is ſeen to riſe; _ 5 + 


And now with dreadful hiſſings fills the ſkies, 
And darts his forky tongue, and rolls his glaring eyes. 
The Tyrians drop their veſſels i in the fright, 
All pale and trembling at the hideous ſight. 
Spire above ſpire uprear'd in air he ſtood, 
And, gazing reund him, over-look'd the wood: 
Then floating on the ground, in circles roll'd; 
en leap' d upon them in a mighty fold. 3 
; Of ſuch a bulk, and ſuch a monſtrous lize, . 1 
The ſerpent in the polar circle lies, . + 
That ſtretches over half the northern ſkies, 
In vain the Tyrians on their arms rely, 2 8 
In vain attempt to fight, in vain to fly: By oh 
All their endeavoyrs and their hopes are vain 3 | 
Some die entangled in the winding train; 
Some are devour d; or feel.a loathſome death, 
Swoln up with blaſts of peſtilential- breath, 
And now the ſcorching ſun was mounted high, _ 
In all its luſtre, to the noon-day fky ; 
When, anxiaus for his friends; it FIT with. cattss 
To ſearch the woods th' impatient chief prepares. 
A lion's hide around his loins he.wore, 5 
The well-pois'd javelin to the field he bore | 
Inur'd to blood ; the far-deftroying dart, 
And, the beſt weapon, an undaunted keatt. 
Soon as the ybuth approach'd the fatal place, 
He ſaw his ſervants breathleſs on the graſs ; 
The ſcaly. foe amid their corpſe he view'd, 
Baſking at.eaſc, and feaſting in their blood. 2 
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< Such friends, he Etits, deſtv'd u longer de: F* 
« But Cadmus will revenge; or ſhare their fate. ook 
Then heav'd a ſtone, and; riſing to the threw, _ 
He ſent it in a whirlwind at-the-foc : 
A tower, aſſaulted by {6 rude à Rtoks; 
With all jts-lofty battlements had ſhook; 
But nothing here th* unwieldy rock àvails, 
Rebounding harmleſs from the plaited ſcales; 
That, firmly join'd; preſery'd him from a OY, Bro 
With native armour eruſted all around. 1 
With more ſucceſs the dart unerring flew, 2 
Which at his. back the raging warrior threw 
Amid the plaited-fcales it took its courſe, 
And in the ſpinal marrow ſpent its force. 
The monſter hifs'd aloud, and rag'd in vain, 
And writh'd his body to and fro with pain; 
And bit the ſpear, and wrench'd the wood awiys 
The point ſtill buried in the murtow lay. a 
And now his rage, increaſing with his pain; 
Reddens his eyes, and beats in every vein; 
-Churn'd in his teeth the foamy venom roſe, | 
Whilſt from his mouth a blaſt of vapours flows, 
Such as th*-infernal Stypian waters caſt; t 
The plants around him wither in the blaſt, 4 
Now in a maze of rings he Hes enrolFd, 2 
Now all unravel'd, and withbut a fold; 
Now, like a torrent, with a mighty force 
Bears down the foreſt in his boiſtetvus courſe. n 
Cadmus gave back, and on the lion's. ſpoil in g 
c 4.7 
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The pointed/jayelin-warded off his rage 
Mad with his pains, and furious to engage, 
The ſerpent champs the ſteel, and bites the ſpear, 
Till blood and venom all the point beſmear, 
| But ſtill the hurt he yet receiv'd was ſlight ; | 
For, whilſt the champion with redoubled might 
Strikes home the javelin, his retiring foe | 
Shrinks from the wound, and diſappoints the blows 
The dauntleſs hero ſtill purſues his ſtroke, * 
And preſſes forward, till a knotty oak 
.  Retards his foe, and ſtops him in the rear; 
Full in his throat he plung'd the fatal ſpear, © 
That in th' extended neck a paſſage found, 
And pierc'd the ſolid timber through the wound. 
Fix'd to the reeling trunk, with many a ftroke 4 | 
Of his huge tail, he.laſh'd the ſturdy oak; 
Till, ſpent with toil, .and labouring hard for breath, 
He now lay twiſting in the pangs of death. 6 
Cadmus beheld him, wallow in a flood 
Of ſwimming poiſon, intermix'd with blood; 
When ſuddenly a ſpeech was heard from high, | + 
(The ſpeech was heard, nor was the ſpeaker nigh) 
„ Why doſt thou thus with ſecret pleafure ſee, 
© Inſulting man l what thou thyſelf ſhalt be? 
Aſtoniſh'd at the voice, he ſtood amaz'd, _ 
And all around with inward horror gaz'd: 
When Pallas ſwift deſcending from the ſkies, 
Pallas, the guardian of the bold and wiſe, 
Bids him plow up the field, and ſcatter round 
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Then tells the youth how to his —_— 
Embattled armies from the field ſhould riſe. 45 
le ſows the teeth at Pallas's command. 
And flings the future people from — 1 
The clods grow warm, and crumble where he ſows se 
And now the pointed ſpears advance in row ' © 
Now nodding plumes appear, and ſhining ereſts, 
Now the broad ſhoulders and the riſing breaſts :- 
. | Ofer all the field the breathing harveſt ſwarms, * ö 
A growing hoſt, a crop of men and arms. Ns 
So through the parting ſtage a figure rears 
Its body up, and limb by limb appears 
By juſt degrees; till all the man ariſe, - 
And in his full proportion ſtrikes the eyes. 
Cadmus, -ſurpriz*d, and ftartled at the fight” 
Of his new foes, prepar'd himſelf for fight: 
When one cry*d out, Forbear,' fond man, forbear 
% To mingle in a blind promiſcuous war. | 
This ſaid, he ſtruck his brother to the ground, 
_ Himſelf expiring by another's wound z - 
Nor did the third his conqueſt long ſurvive, , 
Dying ere ſcarce he had begun to live. 
The dire example ran through all the field, 
Till heaps of brothers were by brothers kilV'd 3 
The furrows ſwam in blood : and only five 
Of all the vaſt increaſe were left alive... of Y 
Echion one, at Pallas's command, s 
Let fall the guiltleſs weapon from his hand: 
And with the reſt a peaceful treaty makes, > 
- Whom Cadmus as his friends and partners. takes; 
„„ 80 
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And gives. his —— birth, #149 
Here Cadmus reign d; and now one Waldner 

The royal founder in his exile bleſt: yas. 

Tong did he live within his new abodes, | 
Ally'd by marriage to the deathleſs gods z: 
And, in a fruitful wife's embraces old, | 

A long increaſe of children's children told. 

But no rail anan, however great or high, 
Can be concluded bleſt before he die. a 

Actæon was the firſt of all his race, wa 
Who griev'd his grandlixe in his-borrow'd face 3. wot 
Condemn'd by ſtern Diana to bemoan - 77 
The branching horns, and viſage not his own ;. 

To ſhum his once- low d dogs, ta bound away, 
And from their huntſman to become their prey, 
And yet conſider why the change was wrought, 
You 'll find it his misfortune, not his fault; 

Or if a fault, it was the fault of chance: 
For how can guilt proceed from ignorance? 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF Ac 
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mee y wen bbs food; | 9 Tae 
Well ſtor d with game, and mark'd with trails of blood. 
Here did the huntſmen till the heat of day | 
- Purſue the ſtag, andHoad themſelves with prey; | 
When thus Acton calling to the reſt : 
„ My friends, ſays he, dur port is at the beſt. 2 


. . 
8 * 
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«© The ſun is high adyanc'd, and downward wards 
« His burning beams directly on our heads; 


«© Then by conſent abſtain from further ſpoils,” 
* Call off the dogs, and gather up- the toils; 


And ere to-morrow's fun begins his race, 


4 


Take the coal morning to renew the chace."” 
They all vonſent, and in a chearful train 
f 5 


The jolly huntſmen, loaden with the ſtain, 


Return in triumph from the ſultry plain. 


Down in a vale with pine and cypreſs clad. 
Refreſh'd with gentle winds, and brown with ſhade, 
The chaſte Diana's private haunt, there ſtood | 


Full in the center of the darkſome Woo 5 


A ſpacious grotto, all around o'er-grown 


With hoary moſs, and arch'd with pumiee-ſtone : £ 


From out its rocky clefts the waters flow, 
And triekling ſwell into a lake below. 


Nature had every where fo play'@ her part, 


That every where ſhe ſeem'd to vie with art. 
Here the bright goddeſs, toil'd and chaf d with heat, 


: Was wont to bathe her in the cool retreat. 


Here did ſhe now with all her train reſort, 
Panting with heat, and breathlefs from the ſport; 
Her armour-bearer laid her bow aſide, 
Some laos'd her ſandals, ſome her veil unty'd ; 
Each buſy nymph her proper part undreſt ; 
While Crocalè, more handy than the reſt, 
Gather'd her flowing hair, and in a nooſe 


Bound it together, whilit her own hung loaſe. 
Five of the more ignoble ſort by turns 
Tech up the water, and unlade their urns, 


L 4 Now 


| She, proudly eminent above the reſt, 
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Now all undreſt the ſhining goddeſs ſtood, » 
When young Actæon, wilder'd in the wood, | 
To the cool grot by his hard fate betray'd, _ 
The fountains fill'd with naked nymphs ſurvey'd. 
The frighted virgins {hriek'd at the ſurprize 
| (The foreſt echo'd with their piercing cries). 

Then in a huddle round their goddeſs preſt: 


With bluſhes glow d; ſuch bluſhes as adorn 

The ruddy welkin, or the purple morn : + + 
And though the crowding nymphs her body hide, 

_ Half backward ſhrunk, and view'd him from aſide. 
Surpriz'd, at firſt ſhe would have ſnatch'd her bow, 

But ſees the cireling waters round her flow; | 

Theſe-in the hollow of her hand ſhe took, | 

And daſh'd them in his face, while thus ſhe ſpoke : 

Tell, if thou canſt, the wondrous ſight diſelos d; 

6 A goddeſs naked to thy view expos'd.” - 

This ſaid, the man begun to — 

By ſlow degrees, and ended in a deer. 

A riſing horn on either brow he wears, 

And ftretches out his neck, and pricks his ears; 

Rough is his ſkin, with ſudden hairs o' er- grown, 

His boſom pants with fears before unknown. * 

Transform'd. at length, he flies away in haſte, 

And wonders why he flies away ſo faft. 

But as by chance, within a neighbouring brook, 

He faw his branching horns and alter'd look, 
Wretched Actæon ! in a doleful tone 

He try'd to ſpeak, but only gave a groan 
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And as he wept, within the watery glaſs 
He ſaw the big round drops, with filent Pace, g 
Run trickling down a ſavage hairy face. 
What ſhould he do? Or ſeek his old abodes, 
Or herd among the deer, and-ſculk in woods? 
Here ſhame diſſuades him, there his fear prevails, 
And each by turns his aking heart affails. 
As he thus ponders, he behind him ſpies . 
His opening hounds, and now he hears their cries: 
A generous pack, or to maintain the chace, 
Or ſnuff the vapour from the ſcented graſs. 
He bounded off with fear, and ſwiftly ran 

_ O'er craggy mountains, and the flowery plain; 

Through brakes and thickets forc'd his way, and flew 
Through mapy a ring, where once he did purſue, | 
In vain he oft endeavour'd to proclaim 
His new misfortune, and to tell his name; | 
Nor voice nor words the brutal tongue ſupplies ; 
From thouting men, and horns, and dogs, he 2 
Deafen id and ſtunn'd with their promiſcuous Cries, 
When now the fleeteſt of the pack, that preſt 
| Cloſe at his heels, and ſprung before the reſt, 
Had faſten'd on him, ſtraight another pair 
Hung on his wounded haunch, and held him ow 
Till all the pack came up, and every hound 1 
Tore che ſad huntſman groveling on the ground, 5 
Who now appear d but one continued wound. 

With dropping tears his bitter fate he moans, 
And fills the mountain with his dying groans. 
His ſervants with a piteous look he ſpies, 
And turns about his ſupplicating eyes, 


— 
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His ſervants, ignorant of what had chane d. 
With eager haſte and joyful ſnouts advanc'd,: 4 
And call'd their Lord Actæon to the game; 4 
He ſhook his head in anſwer to the name; | 
He heard, but wiſh'd he had indeed 22 eat 
Or only to have ſtood a looker-on; — 

But, to his grief, r 0m move; n 4471 buy 
And feels his ravenous dogs with fury tear 2 
Their wretched: maſter panting in a deer. 


THE BIRTH OF BACCHUS, 


ACT AON's ſufferings, and Diana's rage, 
Did all the thoughts of men and gods engage; 
Some call'd the evils, which Diana wrought, 

Too great, and diſproportion'd to the fault ;- 4 | 
Others again eſteem'd Aﬀaon's woes 
Fit for a virgin-goddeſs to impoſe. 
The hearers into different parts divide, 
And reaſons are produc'd'on either fide. 
Juno alone, of all that heard the news, 
Nor would condemm the goddefs, nor excuſe+ 
She heeded not the juſtice of the deed, | 
But joy'd to fee the race of Cadmus bleed; 
For ſtill the kept Europa in her mind, | 
And, for her fake, deteſted all her kind. 
"Beſides, to aggravate her hate, ſhe heard 
"How Semele, to Jove's embrace preferr'd, | 
Was now grown big with an immortal load, 5 
And carry d in her womb a future God. 
Thus terribly incens'd, the goddeſs broke 
A ſudden fury, and abruptly — 1 
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e Are my reproaches of ſo ſmall a force > © 
« t?Tis time I then purſue another courſe: © 
& It is decreed'the guilty wretch thall die, 
«© If I 'm indeed the miſtreſs of the K; 
If rightly ſtyl'd among the powers above 
The wife and ſiſter of the thundering Jovre 
i: (And none can fure a fifter's right deny); £ 
N It is decreed the guilty wretch ſhall die. 
dhe boaſts an honour I can ha#tly claim; 
“Pregnant ſhe riſes to a mother's name | 
While proud and vain the triumphs in her Jovez-. 
And ſhows the glorious tokens of his love: 
But if I 'm ſtill the miſtreſs of the ſkies, 
1 By her on lover the fond beauty dies.” 
This ſaid, deſcending in a yellow cloud, 
Before the gates of Semele ſhe ſtood. | 
Old Beroẽ's decrepit ſhape ſhe wears, 
Her wrinkled viſage, and her hoary hairs; 
Whilſt in, her trembling gait ſhe totters on, 
And learns to tattle in the nurſe's tone, 
The goddeſs, thus diſguis'd in age, beguil'd* 
_ With. pleaſing ſtories her falſe foſter-child. | 
Much did ſhe talk of love, and when ſhe came 
To mention to the nymph her lover's name, 
Fetching a ſigh, and holding down her head, 
« *Tis well, ſays the, if all be true that 's ſaid; 
«© But truſt me, child, I'm much inclin'd to fear 
* Some counterfeit in this your Jupiter. | 
« Many an honeſt well- deſigning maid 
Has been by theſe pretended gods betray d-. 4 
di % « But 
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ec But if he be indeed the thundering Jove, 
« Bid him, when next he courts the rites of love, 
«. Deſcend triumphant from th' ethereal ſky, * 
In all the pomp of his divinity; 5 
« Encompaſs d round by thoſe celeſtial charms, 
« With. which he fills th immortal Juno's arms.” 
_ Th unwary nymph, enſnar'd with what ſhe ſaid,- 
Deſir d of Jove, when next he ſought her bed, 
To grant a certain gift which. ſhe would chooſe ; © 
4% Fear not, replied the God, that I Il refuſe | 
«© Whate'er you aſk : may Styx confirm my voice, 
«*Chooſe what you will, and you ſhall have your choioe. 
Then, ſays the nymph, when next you ſeck my arms 
* May you deſcend in thoſe celeſtial charms : 
& With which your Juno's boſom you inflame, 
« And fill with tranſport heaven's immortal dame.“ 
The God furpriz'd would fain have ſtopp'd her voice ; 
But he had ſworn, and ſhe had made her choice, 
To keep his promiſe, he aſcends, and N 
His awful brow in whirlwinds and in clo 
Whilſt all around, in terrible array, 
His thunders rattle, and his lightnings play. 
And yet, the dazzling luſtre to abate, 
He ſet not out in all his pomp and ſtate, 
Clad in the mildeſt lightning of the ſkies, 
And.arm'd with thunder of the ſmalleſt fige: . 
Not thoſe huge bolts, by which the giants ſlain 
Lay overthrown on the Phlegrean plain. 
Twas of a lefler mold, and lighter weight; 5 
„ | ; - For 
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For the rough Cyclops, who by Jove's command 
Temper'd the bolt, and turn'd it to his hand, | 
Work'd up leſs-flame and fury in its make, 
And quench'd it ſooner in the ſtanding lake. . 
Thus dreadfully adorn'd, with horror bright, _ 
Th' illuſtrious God, deſcending from his height, . g a 
Came ruſhing on her in a ſtorm of light. 

The mortal dame, too feeble to engage 
The lightning's flaſhes and the thunder's rage, 
Conſum'd amidſt the glories ſhe defir'd, 
And in the terrible embrace expir d. 

But, to preſerve his offspring from the tomb, 
Jove took him ſmoking from the blaſted worab.z 
And, if on ancient tales we may-rely, | 
Inclos d th* abortive infant in his thigh. 
Here, when the babe had all his time fulfill'd, 
Ino firſt tookthim for her foſter-child ; 
Then the Niſeans, in their dark abode, 
Nurs d ſecretly with milk the thriving God. 


THE "TRANSFORMATION o 
TIRES LAS. ? 


"TWAS now, while theſe-tranſa&tions paſt on earthy 
And-Bacchus thus procur'd a ſecond' birth, 
When Jove, diſpos' d. to lay aſide the weight 
Of public empire, and the cares of ſtate; 
As to his Queen in nectar bowls he quaff d, 
* In troth, ſays he, (and as he ſpoke be laugh'd;) | 
The ſenſe of pleaſure in the male is far 
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Juno the truth of What was ſaid dend! 8 
Tireſias therefore muſt the cauſe decide; | * 
For he the pleaſure of each ſex had try d. 
e happen d once, within a ſhady wood, 
Tod twiſted ſnakes he in conjunction view'd ; 


When wich his ſtaff their limy folds he broke, 


_ Ani loſt his manhood at the fatal ſtroke, 
But, after ſeven reyolving years, he view'd | 
: "Bm ſelf-ſame ſerpents in the ſelf· ſame n . 
% And if, ſays he, ſuch virtue in you lie, | 
„ That he who dares your flimy folds n 
e Muſt change his kind, a ſecond ſtroke I II wy.” 
- Agan he ſtruck the ſnakes, and flood again 
: New-ſex'd, and ſtraight-recover'd into man- 
: Him therefore bath the Deities create | 


The ſoverejytknipire-in theit-grand debate: 


And he declar'd for Jove: when Juno, fir d, 


More than ſo trivial an affair requir d, 


Depriv'd him, in her fury, of his-fight; - > * 
And left him groping round in ſudden night. | 
But Jove (for ſo it is in heaven decreed, 2187 
That no one God repeal another's deed) 

. Irradiates.all his ſoul with inward light, 


| Abd with the gpagher's ant relieves the want 6f GP. 1 
THE. TRANSFORMATION or ECHO. 


Fam ' d far and near for knowing things to come, 
From bim th' enquiring nations. ſought their dom 
The fair Liriope his anſwers tryd, g 
And firſt thꝰ unerrigg prophet juſtify dz 2 Wks 
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This nymph the God Cephiſus had abus d, 
„With all his winding waters Pa | 
And on the Nereid got a lovely boy, 
Whom the ſoft maids ev'n then beheld with jay. 
The tender dame, ſolicitous to know . 
Whether her child ſhould reach old age or no, 
Conſults the ſage Tireſias; who replies, | 
<< If cer be knows himſelf, he ſurely dies:“ 
Long liv'd the dubious mother in ſuſpenſe, | 
Till time untiddled all the prophet's ſenſe. 
Narciſſus now his ſixteenth year began, 
Juſt turn'd of boy, and on the verge of man; 
Many a friend the blooming youth careſs d, 
Many a love- ſick maid her flame confeſs d. 
Such was his pride, in vain the friend careſs tl, 
The love · ſick maid- in vain her flame eonfeſsd. 
Once, in the woods, as he purſued the chace, 
The babbling Echo had deſcry'd his face; 
She, who in others words her ſilence breaks, 
Nor ſpeaks herſelf but when another ſpeaks. 
Echo was then a maid, of ſpeech bereft, g 
Of wonted ſpeech; for though her voice was ef, | 
Juno a curſe did on her tongue impoſe, - * 
To ſport with every ſentence in the cloſe. 
Full often, when the goddeſs might have caught 
Jove and her rivals in the very fault, 
This nymph with ſubtle ſtories would delay 
Her coming, till the lovers lipp'd away. 
The Goddeſs found out the deceit in time, . 
f And then ſhe ery d, 4. That tongue, for thie'thy-eritile, 
Which could ſo many ſubtle tales prottuce; 5 
Shall be hereafter hut of little uſe. Hence 
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Hence tis ſhe. prattles in a fainter tone, | 
With mimic ſounds, and accents not her own, 

This love- ſick virgin, over-joy'd to find 
The box alone, ſtill follow'd him behind; 
When glowing warmly at her near approach, 

As ſulphur blazes at the taper's touch, | 
She long'd her hidden paſſiòn to reveal, 

And tell her pains, but had not words to tell ; 


- She can't begin, but waits for the rebound, \ 7b 


To catch his voice, and to return the found. 


The nymph, when nothing could Narcifſus move, 


Still daſh'd with bluſhes for her ſlighted love, 
.Liv'd in the ſhady: covert of the woods, 
In ſolitary caves and dark abodes 


Where pining wander d the rejected fair, „ 


Till, haraſs'd out, and worn away with care, 
The ſounding ſkeleton, of blood bereft, | 
Beſides her bones and voice had nothing left. 
Her bones are petrify'd, her voice is found 

In vaults, where ſtill it doubles every found. 


THE STORY OF NARCISSUS. 


| THUS did the u nymph in vain careſs the boy, 
He ſtill was lovely, but he ſtill was coy : 


Thus pray'd the gods, provok'd by his diſdain, 


When one fair virgin of the lighted train } I 


© Oh may he love like me, and love like mein vain! | 


Rhamnuſia pity'd the neglected fair, 


And with juſt vengeance anſwer'd to her prayer. - 


There ſtands a fountain in a darkſome wood, 
Nor ſtain'd with falling leaves nor riſing _ | 
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Untroubled by the breath of winds it reſts, | 
Unſully'd by the touch of men or beaſts; 
High bowers of ſhady trees above it grow, 
And riſing graſs and chearful greens below. 
Pleas d with the form and coolneſs of the place, 
And over- heated by the morning chace, 2 
Narciſſus on the graſſy verdure lies: "7 
But whilſt within the cryſtal fount he tries 5 N 
To quench his heat, he feels new heats ariſe. 35 
For, as his own bright image he ſurvey'd, 2 
He fell in love with the fantaſtic hade 
And o'er the fair reſemblance hung unmov d. 
Nor knew, fond youth ! it was himſelf he lov'd. © * 
The well-turn'd neck and ſhoulders he deſcries, 
The ſpacious forehead; and the ſparkling eyes 
The hands that Bacchus might not ſcorn to ſhow, 
And hair that round Apollo's head might flow, 
With all the purple youthfulneſs of fac, 
That gently bluſhes in the watery glaſs. - 

By his own flames conſum'd, the lover lies, 
And gives himſelf the wound by which he 40 
To the cold water oft he joins his lips, w_ : 1 


«4 * " N 4 
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Oft catching at the beauteous/ſhade he ee 
His arms, as often from himſelf he ſlips. 45 


Nor knows he who it is his arms purſue 
With eager claſps, but loves he knows not Who. 
What could, fond youth, this helpleſs paſſion move? 6 
What kindle in thee this unpity'd love 7 / 
Thy own warm bluſh within the water glows, ' 9 25 
Wann dates ane and ben. 1 att 5 
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Its empty being on thyſelf relies; { 
Step thou aſide, and the frail — „„ 
Still o'er the fountain's watery gleam he ſtood, 
Mindleſs of ſleep, and negligent of food, $ 
Still view'd his face, and languiſſid as he view'd, 
Ws length he rajs'd his head, and thus began 
To vent his griefs, and tell the woods his pain: 
4% You trees, ſuys he, and thou ſurrounding 
« Who oft have been the kindly ſcenes of love, 
Tell me, if eber within your ſhades did lie 
% A youth ſo tortur d, ſo perplex d as 11 
-« J who before me ſee the charming fair, 85 
« Whilſt there he ſtands, and yet 3 
« In ſuch a maze of love my thoughts are loſt; 
-< And yet no bulwark' d town, nor diftant coaſt, 1 
c“ Preſerves the beauteous youth from being . 
% No mountains riſe, nor oceans flow between. 
4 A ſhallow water hinders my embrace; 
4 And yet the lovely mimic wears a face 2 
e That kindly: ſmiles, and when I bend to join 
4 My lips to his, he fondly bends«to mine. 
Hear, gentle youth, and pity my complaint, 
e Come from thy well, thou fair inhabitant. 
„ My charms an eaſy conqueſt have obtain'd 
„ O'er other hearts, by thee alone diſdain'd. | 
4 But why ſhould Ldeſpair? I 'm ſure he burns 
„ With equal flames, and languithes by turns. 
„ When-Cer I ſoop, he affers at a kiſs; A 2.1 
4 And when my arms I ſtretch, he ſtretches: his. 
His eye with pleaſure on my face he keeps, 
He ſmiles my ſmiles, and when I weep he weeps. 
„ When 
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© When-e er I ſpeak; his moving lips appear 

To utter ſ ing, which I cannot hear, 
&« Ah wret me! I now begin too late 

&* To find out all the long perplex'd deceit; 

ce It is myſelf I love, myſelf I ſee; 

«© The gay deluſion is a part of me. 

« I kindle up the fires by which I burn, | 

« And my own beauties from the well return. 
„ Whom ſhould I court? Ho utter _ 


« Enjoyment but produces my reſtraint, 

« And too much plenty makes me die for want, 

« How gladly.would-I from myſelf remove 

« And at a diſtance ſet the thing I love. 

« My breaſt is-warm'd with fuch unuſual fire, 

« I wiſh him abſent whom I moſt defire. 00 

* And now I. faint with grief; my fate dab 

In all the pride of "blooming youth I die. 

„ Death will the-ſorrows of my heart relieve, 

4 O might the viſionary youth: ſurvive, 

I ſhould with joy my lateſt breath refign ! 

But, oh! I ſee his fate involy'd in mine.” 

This ſaid, the weeping youth again'return'd 

To the clear fountain, where again he burn d; 

His tears defac'd-the ſurface-of the well, 

With circle after circle, as they fell: 

And now the lovely face but half appears, 
O'er-run with wrinkles, and deform'd with tears. 
ee Ah whither,. cries Narciſſus, doſt thou fly ? 
Let me ſtill. feed the flame by which I die; 

c“ Let me ſtill ſee, though I 'm no further bleſt.” 
Then rends his garment off, and beats his breaſt ; 


\ 
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His naked boſom redden d with the b only bb 
In ſuch a bluſh as purple cluſters ſhow, r 
Ere yet the ſun's autumnal heats refine 
The ſprightly juice, and mellow it to wine. 
The glowing beauties of his breaſt he ſpies, 
And with a new redoubled-paſſion dies. 
As wax diſſolves, as ice begins to run, 


And trickle into drops before the ſun, 


- So-melts the youth, and languiſhes away: N 
- His beauty withers, and his limbs decay, , 
And none of thoſe attractive charms remain, 
To which-the ſlichted Echo ſued in vain,” | 
She ſaw him in his preſent miſery, 
| Whom, ſpite of all her wrongs, ſhe b we, © | 
She anſwer d ſadl / to the lover's moan, 5's 
Sigh'd back his ſighs, and groan'd to every groan; 
4 Ah youth! belov'd in vain,” Narciſſus orie 
% Ah youth belov's in vain, the nymph replies. 
% Farewel,” ſays he: bee ere, eee pe 
From his faint lips, but ſhe reply d, Farewel,” 
Then on th* unwholſome earth he gaſping lies, f 
Till death ſhuts up thoſe ſelf - admiring eyes. | 
To the cold ſhades his flitting ghoſt retires, - 

And in the Stygian waves itſelf admire. 
For him the Naiads and the Dryads mourn, | 
Whem the ſad Eeho anſwers in her turn: = 

And-now the fiſter-nymphs prepare his urn; 
When; looking for his corpſe, they only band 
A riſing ftalk ww ne quran ect 
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TAE STORY oF PENTHEUS. 


THIS fad event gave blind Tireſias fame, 
Through Greece eſtabliſh'd in a prophet's name. 
Th' unhallow'd Pentheus only durſt deride _ 
The cheated people, and their eyeleſs guide, 
To whom the prophet in his fury ſaid, 4 


Shaking the hoary honours cf his head; 
«© *Fwere well, preſumptuous man, wer well forthee 


If thou wert eyeleſs too, and blind, like me: 

% For the time comes, nay, tis already here, 

« When the young god's ſolemnities appear; 

% Which if thou doſt not with juſt rites adorn, 4 
« Thy impious carcaſe, into pieces torn, = 1 | 
« Shall ſtrew the woods, and hang on every thorn. 

«© Then, then, remember what I now foretel, | 

« And own the blind Tireſias ſaw too well,” 

Still Pentheus ſcorns him, and derides his ſkill; 
But time did all the prophet's threats fulfil.” 

For now! through proſtrate Greece young Bacchus rode, | 
Whilſt howling matrons celebrate the god, 3 
All ranks and ſexes to his Orgies ran, 

To mingle in the pomps, and filÞ the train. 

When Pentheus thus his wicked rage expreſs'd ; 


„What madneſs, Thebans, has your ſoul poſſeſs'd? 


« Can hollow timbrels, can a drunken ſhout, 

«© And the lewd clamours of a beaſtly rout, | 

© Thus quell your courage? Can the weak alarm 

G7 _ womens yell thoſe ſtubborn ſouls diſarm, | 
1 KY „ Whom © 
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*© Whom nor the ſword nor trumpet e'er could fright, 
Nor the loud din and horror of a fight 7 | 
* And you, our ſires, who left your old abodes,- 
And fix di in foreign earth your country e 
Will you without a ſtroke your city yield, 
And poorly quit an undiſputed field ? | 
« But you, whoſe youth and vigour ſhould inſpire | 
« Heroic warmth, and kindle martial fire, 
| « Whom, burniſh'd arms and creſted helmets grace; 
| « Not flowery garlands and a painted face; 
| «© Remember him to whom you ſtand ally'd: 
| | % Phe ſerpent. for his well of waters dy c. 
| „ e ought the Grong de you bis conragy how, 
« And gain a conqueſt o'er a feehle foe. a 
« If Thebes muſt fall, oh might the fates afford 4 
« A nobler doom, from famine, fire, or word! . 
„Then might the Thebans periſh. with renown :. 7 
« But now a beardleſs victor ſacks the town ni; 
« Whom nor the prancing ſteed, nor ponderous ſhield, 
« Nor the hack d helmet, nor the duſty field, 
« But the ſoft joys of luxury and eaſe, 
4 The purple veſts, and flowery garland pleaſe, 
« Stand then aſide, I'l make the counterfeit 
= ** Renounce his godhead, and confeſs the cheat. 
ww © Acrifius from the Grecian walls repell c , 
1 This boaſted power; why then ſhould Pentheus yield? 
% Go quickly, drag th* audacious boy to me; | 
% T'll try the force of his divinity,” 
Thus did th* audacious wretch thoſe rites profane; $5: 
"His friends diſſuade th* audacious wretch in yain ; 
5 2 es ie 
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In vain his grandſire urg'd him to give oer 
His impious threats 3 the wretch Webern ol 
So have I ſeem a river gently glide, 
In a ſmooth courſe, and — 
But if with dams its current we reftraing 
It bears down all, and foams along the plain. 
But reer 
= by their haughty prince. to-ſeize- the god; 
| The god agi and, dat da de frantic hang. * 
But drag 2... 3 „e d45HAf. + 
, = 2 3 
THE MARINERS TRANSFORMED To 
POEPHINS. e 


| HIM Pentheus viewsd with fu in his. look, * 
And ſcarce withheld his hands, while thus he ſpoke :-. 
« Vile ſflaye whom ſpeedy vengeance ſhall purſue, - . 
© And terrify, thy baſe ſeditious crew: 5 
« Thy country, and thy parentage reveal, . 
. And, why thou join'ſt in theſe. mad orgies, tell. „ 

The captive views him with undaunted eyes, 


And, arm'd with inward innocence, replies 
„ From high Meonia's rocky ſhores I came, 
t Of poor defcent, Acctes is my name 


% My fire was meanly born; no-oxen plough'd-- -- 
« His fruitful fields, nor in his paſtures lowd. 
« His whole eſtate within the waters lay z - "i 
& With ab ani heya e ee 43 
<< His art was all his livelihood 5 which he 
©. Thus with: his bequeath'd tome: 
N. dying —_ « py 


* 
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& In ſtreams; my boy, and rivers, take thy chance; 
* There ſwims; ſaid he, thy whole inheritance. SE 
Long did I live on this poor legacy 

6“ Till, tir'd with rocks, and my own native ky, | 

« To arts of navigation'T'melin'dy' oo: 1 

<< Obſerv'd the turns and changes of . wed 1 

_  Learn'd che ſit havens; and began to note 

« The ſtormy Hyades, the rainy Goat, 

« The bright Taygete, and the ſhining Bears, 

« With all the ſailor's catalogue of ſtars. 
% Once, as by chance for Delos I defign'd, 

« My veſſel, driv'n by a ſtrong guſt of wind, 

% Moor'd in a Chian ereek : aſhore I went, 

« And all the following night i in Chios ſpent. 

« When morning roſe, I ſent my mates to bring CT, 

«: Supplies of water from a neighbouring ſpring, © 

« Whilſt I the motion of the winds explor dj 

« Then ſummon'd-in my crew, and went _—_ 

4 Opheltes heard my ſummons, and with joy | 

« Brought to the ſnore a ſoft and lovely bo 

« With-more than' female ſweetneſs in his = 991 7 

« Whom ftraggling in the neighbouring fields he took. 

« With fumes of wine the little captive glows, 

„And nods with fleep, and ſtaggers as he goes, 
c I view'd him nicely, and began to trace 7 

% Each heavenly feature, each immortal grace, 

« And ſaw divinity in all his face. | 2 

I know not who, ſaid I, ede . 

4% But that he is a god I plainly ſee: . 3 

« And thou, hoe er thou art, excuſe the force  *' 


44 Theſe men have pads and oh befriend our courſe! - 
6 * 


0 


OVID,” METAMORPH. ' Boox' III. 26, 
« Pray not for us, the nimble Dictys cry d; : q* 
« Di&ys, that could the main · top · maſt — 
« And down the ropes with active vigour * I 


« To the ſame purpoſe old Epopeis/ſpoke, ' 7 {/ + 
«© Who over-look'd the oars, and tim'd the * * 
« The ſame the pilot, and the ſame the reſt; 1 + 
« Such impious avarice their ſouls poſſeſt. 


« Nay, heaven, forbid that I ſhould, bear away, |, * 5 
Within my veſſel ſo divine a pre, 4 
« Said I; and ſtood to hinder their intent: 7 
„When Lyeabas, a wretch for murder ſent . 3 
« From Tuſcany, to-ſuffer baniſhment, , 
© With his clench'd fiſt had ſtruck me over- Kae 
Had not my hands in falling graſp d a cord. 
© His baſe confederates the fact appro xe 
When Bacchus (for twas he) began to more,. 
«© Wak'd by the noiſe and clamours which they rais ; :. 
© And ſhook his drowſy limbs, and round him gaz d: 
What means this noiſe ? he cries am I betray d? 
« Ah! whither, whither muſt I be conveydꝰ 
Fear not, ſaid Proteus, child, but tell us where 
„ You with to land, and truſt oux friendly care. 
« To Naxos then direct your courſe, ſays „„ 
Naxos a hoſpitable port ſhall be 7 
«© To each of you, a joyful home to me, . 


« By every God, that rules the ſea or KV "I 
The perjur'd villains-promiſe to comply, WF + 
« And bid me haſten to unmoor the ſhip. W + 
* With eager joy I launch into the deep ; Hep 


And, heedleſs of the fraud, for Naxos ſtand: 
6 0 whiſper oft, and becken with the hand. 
9M And 


* 
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„And give'me-figns; a aluxions/fop theit proys. „ 

To tack about, and ſteer another way. e 

«© Then let ſome other to my poſt ſuccecd, K* 

40 Said I, I in guiltleſs of fo fout a dged. 5 

« What, ſays Ethal ion, —— cſs 15 0 

Follow yout humour, and depend on you? 

« And ſtraight himſelf he ſeated at the prove, 

And tack d about, and fought another ore. 

The beauteous youth now found himſelf betray d. 
«And from the deck the riſing waves ſurvey d f 

« And ſeem'd to weep, and as he wept he ſaid; 

And do you thus my eaſy faith beguile? 

«© Thus do you bear me to my native iſle? 

Will ſuch a multitude of men employ - | 

* dee, eee eee | 

06 In yain did 1 the Godlike youth deplore, | | 
| « The mere 1 d, . 


And tow; by alf the Gods in heaven that hear a 
40 This folemn-oath; by Bacchus” ſelf, I ſwear, | 0 
« The mighty miracle that did enſue, 
Although it ſeems beyond belief, is true. 0 
4% The veſſel, fix d and rooted in the flood, c 
«© Unmov't by all the beating billows ſtood. 6 
& In vain the mariners would plough the main b 6 
«With fails nnfurÞd, and ftrike their oars in vain 3: 60 
& Around their oars a twining ivy cleaves, $2 7 
« And climbs the maſt, and hides the cords in leaves * 60 
4 The ſails are cover d with a chearful green, | 64 
And berries in the fruitful canvas ſeen. * 

« Amidſt the waves a ſudden foreſt rears . 60 


Its verdant head, and a new ſpring appears. 
1 5 0 4 | « The 
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<<. The god wernow behold with open eyes 51 
ec A herd of ſpotted panthers round him Hes 
In glaring forms; the grapy cluſters fpread 
« On his fair brows, and dangle on his hend. br 

% And whilfthe frowns, and brandiſhes his RS 
«© My matesy farpriz'd with madneſs'or with n 1 
<«. Leap'd orer- board; firſt perjur d Mudon found 
Rough ſeales and fins his ſtiffening ſides — 
Ah what, eries one, has thus transform'd thy look ? 
Straight his own month grew wider as he Tons · 

« And now himſelf he views with like ſurprize. 

„Still at his oar th' induſtrious Libys phes ; | 0 
But, as he plies, each buſy arm ſhrinks inn. 
e And by degrees is-faſhion'd to a fin. 
« Another, as he catches at a cord, + 26 bg A 

_ «. Miſſes his arms, and, rarablingiovee-boards BRA 

4 With his broad fins and forky tail he luves 1 

«© The riſing ſurge, and flounces in the waves. 

«© Thus all my crew transform' d, ne 1 ; 

„Or dive below; or on the ſurface lep 

And ſpout the waves, and wanton in the b 

6 Full nineteen ſailors did the-ſhip convey, f 

A ſhole. of nineteen dolphins round her play. * #41 

„only in my proper ſhape. appear, 4 

<« Speechleſs with wonder, and half dead with a FL 

„Till Bacchus kindly bid me fear no more. | 7 


„With him I landed on the Chian ſhore, 
“And him ſhall ever gratefully adore.. 
This forging flave, ſays Pentheus, would ry 
9 c | my 
= 


* 


. 
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« Go, let him feel the whips, the ſwords, the fire, 


& And in the tortures of —— 

Th' officious ſeryants hurry him away 

And the poor capti ve in a dungeon lay, - 
But, whilſt the whips and tortures are prepar'd, 
The gates fly open, of themſelves unbarr'd; 
At liberty th unfetter'd captive ſtandss 
And ſlings the looſen d ſhackles from his Moods. | 


©” "THE DEATH or PENTREUS, 


Bar Ne grown more furious than before, A 


Reſoly'd to fend his meſſengers no more, 
But went bimſelf to the diſtracted throng, 
Where high Citheron echo'd with their ſong. 


And as the fiery war-horſe paws the ground, * 


And ſnorts and tremhles at the trumpet's ſound ; 
Tranſported thus he heard the frantic rout, - - 
And rav'd and madden'd at the diſtant ſhout. 
A ſpacious circuit on the hill there ſtood, | 
Level and wide, and {kirted round with wood, 
Here the raſh-Pentheus, with unhallow'd eyes, 
The howling dames and myſtic orgies ſpies. 
His mother ſternly vie wd him where he ſtood, 
And kindled into madneſs as ſhe view d: 
Her leafy javelin at her ſon ſhe caſt; 


And cries, The boar that lays our We * * 


4 The boar, my ſiſters! aim the fatal dart, 

4 And ſtrike the brindled monſter to the heart.” 

Pentheus aftoniſh'd heard the diſmal ſound, 
And ſees the yelling matrons gathering round z 


-4 2 e F * 


. 
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He ſees, and weeps at his approaching fate, 5 
And begs for mercy, and repents too late. 3 
« Help, help! my aunt Autonoe, he cry'd ; : 
© Remember how your own Actæon dy'd.” 
Deaf to his cries, the frantic matron crops , . 
One ſtretch d- out arm, the other Ino lops. 

In vain does Pentheus to his mother ſue, 

And the raw. bleeding ſtumps preſents, to view: © 
His mother howl'd; and, heedleſs of his prayer, 
Her trembling hand ſhe twiſted in his hair, 

« And this, ſhe cry d, ſhall be Agave's ſhare.” 
When from the neck his ſtruggling head. ſhe tore, 
And in her hands the ghaſtly viſage bore, _ be 
With pleaſure all the hideous trunk ſurvey ; 5 


— — — - — — — 


Then pulbd and tore the mangled limbs away, 
As ſtarting in the papgs of death it lay,” _ d 
Soon as the wood its leafy-honours. caſts, 7 
Blown off and ſcatter'd by autumnal: blaſts, 
With ſuch a ſudden death lay . Pentheus flain, 
And in a thouſand pieces ſtrow'd the plain, ; 
By fo diſtinguiſhing a judgment awd. 
The Thebans tremble, and confeſs the . : 


TAE $TORY or nel AND 
HERMAPHRODITUS. Sit 


AR OM COTE CITES poox'or on! 8 | 
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OW Salts, ith ** enen FOR 0 
41 Softens:the body, and unnerves the limbs, 
And what the ſecret cauſe, ſhall here be ſhown; 
The cauſe is ſecret, but th' effect is known, 
The Naiads nurſt an eee h 
_ "That Cytherea once to Hermes bore: | 9 
2 $*3Huftrious authors of his 4 n 
Che child was nam'd; nor. was it hard to trace 8 
| th the bright parents through the infant's face. 
? —ů— in Tda's cool retreat, - _ 
The boy had told, he left his native feat, 
And ſought freſh fountains in a foreign ſoil: * 
The pleaſure Teffen'd the attending toil. 
| With eager ſteps the Lycian fields he croſt, 
And fields that border on the Lycian coaft; = 
A river here he viewed fo lovely bright, | ; 
It ſhew'd the bottom in à fairer light, | 0 
Nor kept a ſand conceal'd from human fight : g 
The ſtream producd nor ſlimy ooze, nor weeds, 
Nor miry ruſhes, nor the ſpiky. reeds; 
But dealt enriching moiſture all around, ; 
The fruitful banks with chearful verdure crown'd, 8 


S 


Nor skilful at the bow, nor at the race; 

Of all the blue -· ey d daughters of the main, 
The only ſtranger to Diana's train: | 
Her fiſters often, as tis ſaid, wou'd cry, 

4 Fy, Salmacis, what always idle! fy, 

4 Or take thy quiver, or thy arrows ſeize, 

«© And mix the toils of hunting with thy-eaſe.” 


Nor quiver ſhe nor arrows e er would ſeize, 1 


Nor mix the toils of hunting with her eaſe. 
But oft would bathe her in the cryſtal tide, 

oft with a comb her dewy locks divide: 
Now in the limpid ſtreams ſhe view) d her face, i 
And dreſt her image in the floating glass 
On beds of leaves ſhe now repos'd her Hibs, | ; 
No gather'd flowers that grew about her ſtreams; 
And then by chance was. gathering, as ſhe:ſtood 


Jo view the boy, and long for what the viewed. 


Fain would ſhe meet the youth with haſty feet, 
She fain would meet him, but refus d to meet 
Before her looks were ſet with niceſt care,, 
And well deſery'd to be reputed fair. 


% Bright youth, ſhe cries; whom all thy — 


% A god, and, if a god, the god of love; 

„But if a mortal, bleſt thy nurſe's breaſt: 

“ Bleſt are thy parents, and thy ſiſters bleſt; 

«© But oh how bleſt how reote then dieſt thy brd 


„ Ally'd in blifs, if any yet allyd. 


* Tf ſo, let mine the ſtol'n enjoyments be; 
«« If not, behold a willing bride id me. 


r d er 


} x 


Aud elapt his ſides, and leapt into the flood: 


276 AD DISON “S PO EMS. 

The boy knew nought of love, and touelit with ſhame, 
He ſtrove, and bluſht, but ſill the bluſh: became; 
In riſing bluſhes ſtill freſh beauties roſem: 
The ſunny fide of fruit ſuch bluſhes ſhows, + N 
And ſuch the moon, when all her ſilver white N 
Turns in eclipſes to a ruddy light. * 
The nymph ſtill begs, if not a nobler bliſs, ag 
A cold ſalute at leaft, a ſiſter's kiſ 3 
And now prepares to take the lovely boy 
Between her arms. He, innocently coy, 
Replies, Or leave me to myſelf alone, 
« You rude uncivil nymph, or I'll be gone.” 
< Fair ſtranger then, ſays the, * it ſhall be ſo; 


And, for ſhe. fear'd his threat, ſhe feign'd to go; 


But, hid within a-covert's neighbouring green, 70 


She kept him ſtill in fight, herſelf unſeen. 


The boy now fancies all the danger o'er, 
And innocently ſports about the ſhore ; | 
Playfyl and wanton to the ftream he trips, 
And dips. his foot, and ſhivers as he dips. "ad 
The coolneſs pleas'd him, and with-eager nale ; 
His airy garments on the banks he caſti: 
His godlike features, and his heavenly, hu ** 
And all his beauties, were expos'd to view. LF. 
His naked limbs the nymph with rapture * N 
While hotter paſſions in her boſom riſ qc, Þ 
Fluſh in her cheeks, and ſparkle in her eyes. 
She longs, ſhe burns to claſp him in her arm, ö; 
And looks and fighs, and kindles at his charms. © ” 
Now all undreſt upon the banks he ſtood. 
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His lovelyyhinabs the ſiluer NN]) g diid ee, dT | 
His limbg appear move lovely. e 
As lilies ſhut within a gryſtal cafe. I) 
Receive a glolly luſtre from the ase, vi e br n 
„He's ming, h s all my 084” the Naiad crieg; 8 
And flings off all, and after him. the fes. o All 
And no ſhe faſtens on him 2s he ſwaims, 0 
And holds him claſe, aud wraps about bis lm, 
The more the bay-uehilted, and was o %.. 5 
The mom ſhe clapt, li the dag ins by. 
So when the wriggling ſhake is/ſnatch'd on hight +- 
In eagle's claws, and/hiſſks n the ik , en 
Around the foe his wwirling tail be flinge, baA 
And twiſts her legs, and writhes about her wings. 

The reſtleſs boy ſtill obſtinately ſtrove 
To free himſelf, and ftill refus d her love. 
Amidft his limbs ſhe kept her limbs intwin'd, 
* And why, coy youth, ſhe cries, why thus ain 
* Oh may the gods thus keep us ever join d! 
Oh may we never, never part again!“ 
So pray d the nymph, nor did ſhe pray in vain 2 
For now ſhe finds him, as his limbs ſhe preſt, 
Grow nearer ſtill, and nearer to her breaſt ; 
Till, piercing each the other's fleſh, they run 
Together, and incorporate in one : 
Laſt in one face are both their faces join d. 
As when the ſtock and grafted twig combin'd 
$hgox up the ſame, and wear a common rind: 
Both bodies in a ſingle body mix, 
A fingle body with a double fen. % We hin 
{Me 120740 | The 
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The boy, thus loft in woman, now furvey!d © * 

II be river's guilty ſtream, and thus dee eint 

(He pray d, but wonder'd at his ſofter tone, WW Ali a 
Surpriz'd to hear a voice but half his on) AS in 

You parent gods, Whoſe heavenly names I bear, 


Hear your Hermaphrodite, and grant my prayer; bes 


Oh grant, that homſoe er theſe ſtreams contain; 


If man he enter'd/ he may riſe again 


= , 
** 113 * ITOUL a 


Supple, unſinew'd, and but half Mama 


LJ 
- 


A 


The heavenly parents anſwer d, frqairowhigh gr 627 
Their two-ſhap'd ſon, the — 21 No 0 


Then gave a ſecret virtue to the flood, #359 $029 t 
; And ting'd its fource tomake his wiſhes g bu 
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- ON. THE.STORY.. oF. PHAETON. yl 


of majeſty and grandeur than any other in all 
Ovid. It is indeed the moſt important ſubject he 


treats of, except the deluge ; and I cannot but believe 


that this is the conflagration +.) hints at in the firſt 
book; * . 6 : 
* an quoque in fatis PP" affore tenpns 
uo mare, quo tellus, correptaque regia cœli 
4. Ae et mundi moles operoſa laboret 3” 22 
(though the learned apply thoſe verſes to the future 
burning of the world) for it fully anſwers that. or 
tion, if the \ 
c cli . tui, circumſpice utrumque, 
% Fumat uterque polug——, | 
“ Fumat uterque polus”—comes up to 4  correptague 
r Regia cceli”—Beſides, it is Ovid's cuſtom to prepare 
the reader for a following ſtory, by giving ſome in- 
timations of it in a foregoing one, which was more 
particularly neceſſary to be done before he led us into 
ſo ſtrange a ſtory as this he is now upon. 
P. 106. I. 7. For in the portal, &c.] We have 
hy the picture of the univerſe drawn in little. 
ate N 2 © * —Bale- 
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ON SOME -OF . THE | FOREGOING STORIES 


Ee eee 
—— — ane... ot, tho — * — 


1 ſtory of Phaeton is told with a greater air | 


14% NOTES ON THE TRANSLATIONS ; 


&© —Balznarumque prementem 
«« ZEgeona ſuis immania, terga lacertis.” 
Zgeon makes a diverting figure in it, | 
& Facies non omnibus una, 
ee Nec diverfa tamen: qualem decet eſſe foro! | 
The thought is very pretty, of giving Doris and ks 
daughters ſuch a difference in their looks as is natural 
to diffrent perſons, and er hen i lte: a. ſhowed | 


their affinity, P- 
4 100 2 


_ «_ Terra viros, 15. 8 gerit, Pine hams |. 1 


4. Fluminaque, et nymphas, et cœtera numina ruris. 
The leſ important figures are well huddled together 
min the promiſcuous deſcription ; at the end, which very 
well repreſents what the painters call a groupe. 

&  PÞCircum caput omne micantes 3 * 

46 Depoſuit radios ; propiuſque accedere juſſit,” 5 
" 107. l. 27- And flung the blaze, &c, It gines 
us a great image of Phœbus, that the youth was forced 
to lock on him at a diſtance, and not able to approach. 
him until he had lain aſide the circle of rays that caſt 
Where obſerve in Ovid, that he n never r fails of à due 
| loftineſs i in his ideas, though he wants it in his words, 
And this 1 think infinitely better than to have ſublime 
expreſſions. and mean thoughts, which is generally 
the true character of Claudian and Statius. But this 
is not conſidered by them who run down Ovid in the 
groſs, for a low middle way of writing. What can 
be more ſimple and unadorned, than his deſcription of 

Eaceladug in the ſixth bock? Ta x 

« Nititur 


— As y =Y » Yu 1 * 


« Nititur Ille quidem, pugnatque reſurgere ſpe, 
% Dextra ſed Auſonio manus eſt ſubjecta Peloro, 


= 
N. 
S 


X : 


Leva, Pachyne, tibi, Lilib#o crura premuntur, 
* Degravat Etna caput, ſub qui reſupinus arenas | | 
« Ejectat, flammamque fero vomit ore Typhœrus.“ 
But the image we have here is truly great and ſublime, 
of a giant vomiting out a tempeſt of fire, and heaving | 
up all Sicily, with & body of an iſland upon his breat 
and a vaſt promontory on either arm. { 
There are few books that have had worſe commen- 
tators on them than Ovid's Metamorphoſes. Thoſe of 


the graver ſort have been wholly taken up in the My- 


thologies; and think they have appeared very judicious, 
if they have ſhewn us out of an old author that Ovid 


is miſtaken in a pedigree, or has turned ſuch a perſon 


into a wolf that ought to have been made a tiger. O- 


_ thers have em ployed themſelyes on what never entered 


into the poet's thoughts, in adapting a dull moral to 


every ſtory, and making the perſons of his poems to 


be only nicknames for ſuch virtues or vices ; particu- 
larly the pious commentator, Alexander Roſs, has dived 
deeper into our Author's deſign than any of the reſt; 


for he diſtovers in him the greateſt myſteries of the 


Chriſtian religion, and finds almoſt in every page ſome 
on repreſentation of the world, the fleſh, and the 

vil, But if theſe writers have gone too deep, others 
have been wholly employed in the ſurface, moſt of 
them ſerving only to help out a ſchool-boy in the con- 
ſtruing part; or if they go out of their way, it is only 
. out the gnome of the author, as they call 


. „ them, 
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them, which are generally the heavieſt pieces of 2 
poet, diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by Italian characteis. 
| The beſt of Ovid's expoſitors is he that wrote for the 
Dauphin's uſe, who. has very well ſhewn the meaning 
of the author, but ſeldom reflects on his beauties or 
imperfections z for in moſt places he rather acts the 
geographer than the critic, and, inſtead of pointing out 
the fineneſs of a deſcription, only tells you in what 
part of the world the place is ſituated. I ſhall there- 
fore only conſider Ovid under the character of a poet, 
and endeayour to ſhew him impartially, without the 
uſual prejudice of a tranſlator ; which I am the more 
willing to do, becauſe I believe ſuch a comment would 
give the reader a truer taſte of poetry than a comment 
on any other poet would do; for, in reflecting on the an- 
cient poets, men think they may venture to praiſe all 
they meet with in ſome, and ſcarce any thing in others; 
but Ovid is confeſt to have a mixture of both kinds, 
to have ſomething of the beſt and worſt poets, and 
by conſequence to be the faireſt ſubject for criticiſm. 
P. 108. I. 8. My ſon, ſays he, &c.] Phœbus's ſpeech 
is very nobly uſher'd in, with the © Terque quaterque 
* concutiens illuftre caput”—and well repreſents the 
danger and difficulty of the undertaking; but that 
which is its peculiar beauty, and makes it truly Ovid's, 
is the repreſenting them juſt as a father would to his 
young ſon; 


„ Per tamen adverſi gradieris cornua tauri, 


„ Hzmonioſque arcus, violentique ora leonis, 

e Szvaque circuitu curvantem brachia longo 

 « Scorpion, atque aliter curvantem brachia cancrum.” 
6 a A : ; For 
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pen ſcares him with bugbears in en. 
& —Vaſti quoque rector Olympi, | 
« Qui fer terribili jaculetur fulmina derträ, | 
Non agat hos, currus z, et quid Joye majus habetue de 
66  Deprecor hoc unum quod vero nomine-pana,  - 
« Non honor eſt. Pœnam, Phaeton, pro munere poſcis. 
And in other places perfectly tattles like a father, which 
by the way makes the length of the ſpeech. very natu-, 
ral, and, concludes with all the fondneſs and concern 
of a tender parent. | wag 
«© atrio pater eſſe metu probor; aſpice rultus 45 
« Ecce meos : utinamque oculos in pectore poſſes . _ 
4 Inſerere, & patrias intus deprendere curas 1 &c. 
P. 110, I. 13. A golden axle, &c.] Ovid has more 
: turns and repetitions in his words than any of the Latin 
poets, which are always wonderfully eaſy and natural 
in him, The repetition of Aureus, and the tranſition 
ta Argenteus, in the deſcription of the chariot, give 
theſe verſes a great fweetneſs and majeſty : - 
66 Aureus axis erat, temo aureus, aurea fumme. 
« Curvatura rotæ; radiorum argenteus ordo. 
P. 11. I. 7; Drive them not on directly, &c. ] Se- 
mod have endeavoured to vindicate Ovid againſt, the 
old objection, that he miſtakes the annual for the di- 
urnal motion of the ſun, The Dauphin's notes tell 
us that Ovid knew very well the ſun did not paſs 
through all the ſigns he names in one day, but that 
he makes Phœbus mention them only to frighten Phae- 
ton from the undertaking. But though this may an- 
ſwer for what Phcebus ſays in his firſt ſpeech, it can- 
NA4 not 


# 


7 
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not from what ls ſaid in this, where a 
directions for his journey, and plainly ' 
« $eQtus in bbliquum eft Iato curvamine limes, 
« Zbnaranique trivin contentus fine plomumque 
« Effugit auſtralem, junctamque aquionibus Artton, 
Aeſeribes the motion through all the Zodiae. 
P. 111. l. 23. And not my chariot; &c.] „ Ovid's 
vetſe is} Confiliis non eurribus utere noſtris. This way 


of joining two fuch different ideas as chariot and coun- 


fel to the ſame verb is mightily uſed by Ovid; but is 
a very tow Rind of wit, and has always in it a mixture 


<p becauſe the verb muſt be taken in a different 
ſe 


when it is joined with one of the things; from 
What it has in conjunction with the other. Thus in the 
end of this ftory he tells you that Jupiter flung a thun- 
derbolt at Platon Pariterque; animique, rotifque 


Expulit aurigam, where he makes a forced piece of 


Latin ( anime expulit aurigam” ) that he may 
couple the ſoul and the wheels to the fame verb. 


P. x12. I. 17. The youth was in a maze, &c.] It 


is impoſſible for a man to be drawn in a greater con- 
fuſion than Phaeton is; but the antitheſis of light- and 


darkneſs alittle flattens the deſcription. < ye —_ | 


tenebræ per tantum lumen obortæ. + 


0-1. 4.6 teh bb ove Rats; Ke. f n 


none of Ovid's commentators have taken notice of the 
_ vverſight he has committed in this verſe, where he 
make the Triones grow warm before there was ever 
ſuch a ſign in the heavens ; for he tells us in this very 
book, that * turned A into this conſtella- 


tion, 


tion, after ks had repaired the ruins that Phacton had 
made in the world. 

P. 114. I. 12. Athos and Tmolus, Kc. Ovid has 
here, after the way of the old poets, given us a ca- 
talogue of the mountains and rivers Whith Were Burnt, 
But, that I might not tire the Engliſh reader, I have 
left out ſome of them that make no figure in the de- 
ſcription, and inverted the order of the teſt according 
as the ſmoothneſs of my verſe required. 

P. 1735. I. 2. TwWas then, they fay, the frarth 
Moor, &c.] This is the only Metamorphoſis i in il 
this long ſtory, which, contrary to cuſtom, is inſerted 
in the middle of it. The critics may determine 
whether what follows it be not too great an excurſion 
in him wo propoſes it as his whole deſign to let us 
know the changes of things. I dare ſay that, if Ovid 
hail not religiouſly obſerved the reports of the ancient 

Mythologiſts, we ſhould have ſeen Phaeton turned into 
ſome creature or other that hates the light of the ſun; 
or Perhaps! into an eagle, that ſtill takes | ppg to = 
on it. 

P. 115: I. 28. The frighted Nite, be. Ovid has 
made a great many pleaſant images towards the latter 
end of this ſtory. His verſes on the Nile, * 
c“ Ni lus in extremum fugit perterritus orbem, 
c Occuluitque caput, quod adhue latet : oftia ſeptem 
6 Pulyerulenta vacant, ſeptem fine flumise valless “ 
are as noble as Virgil could have written; but then 
he ought not Lan m unn 
3 | ; 


„ Mare 
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Mare contrahitur, ſicceque eſt campus arenæ, 
becauſe the thought is too near the other. The image 
of the Cyclades is a very pretty one; 
_ .* —Quos altum texerat æquor FF 
Roe Exiſtunt montes, et ſparſas Cycladas augent. wv. 
but to tell us that the ſwans grew warm in Cipher. 

OL — Medio volucres caluere Ciyſtro,” 

and that the Dolphins durſt not leap, e 
Ne ſe ſuper æquora curv i 8 
_< Tollere conſuetas audent Delphines i in | auras,” 
is e trivial on ſo great a fubjeR as the burn- 


"s 1 


Ph ing of the world, . 1 


. 5 19. The earth at ft &e, J We have 
here a ſpeech of the Earth, which will doubtleſs ſeem 
very unnatural to an Engliſh reader. It is I believe 
the boldeſt Proſopoperia of any in the old Poets; or, if 
it were never ſo natural, I cannot but think ſhe F ave 
too much i in any reaſon for one in her condition. | 


ON EUROPA x RAPE. 


5 147. 1. 17. The dignity of empire, Kc. 1 his 
ſory is prettily told, e PrP ee, bed e 
two ſerious lines 
& Non bene-conveniunt, nec in und fede mamma 1 
« Majeſtas et Amor. Sceptri gravitate relicta, &c." 
without which the while Table would — 
very prophane. 
P. 242. 7. The frighted as looks, xe 1 This 
conſternation and behaviour of Europa, 
. <.—Eluſam deſignat imagine tauri 9555 ; 
N 46 Europen 
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% Europen : verum taurum, freta vera putaras. 

.*« Ipſa videbatur terras ſpectare relictas, 

& Et comites clamare ſuos, tactumque vereri - | 

„ Aſſilientis aquæ, timidaſque reducere plantas, 


is better deſcribed in Arachne's picture in the Sixth 


Book, than it is here ; and in the beginning of e 
Clitophon and Leucippe, than in either place. 
is indeed uſual among the Latin Poets (who had more 


art and reflexion than the Grecian) to take hold of all 
opportunities to deſeribe the picture of any place or 


action, which they generally do better than they could 


the place or action itſelf; becauſe in the deſeription of 
a picture you have a double ſubject before you, either 


to deſcribe the picture itſelf, or N is . 
in it. | F 


| ON THE STORIES IN THE THIRD BOOK, 


THERE is ſo great a variety in Ser 
the Metamorphoſes, that he who would treat of them 


rightly, ought to be a maſter of all ſtiles, and every 
different way of writing. Ovid indeed ſhows himſelf 


moſt in a familiar ſtory, where the chief grace is to 
be eaſy and natural; but wants neither ſtrength of 
thought nor 3 when he endeavours after it, 
in the more ſublime and manly ſubje&s of his poem. 


In the preſent fable, the ſerpent is terribly deſeribed, 
and his behaviour very well imagined; the actions of 
both parties in the encounter are natural, and the 


language 
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language that repreſents them more ſtrong and maſcu- 
line than whit we uſtally mert with in this Poet: if 
there be any faults in the narration, they are theſe, 
perhaps, which follows: e 
P. 146. I. 8. Spire above Spire, K.] Ovid, to make 
bis ſerpent more terrible, and to raiſe the character of 
his champion, has given too great a looſe to his ima- 
Eination, and exceeded all the bounds of probability. 
He tells us, that when he ralſed up but half his body, 
he over-looked a tall föteſt of ak and that his 
| Whole body was as large as that of the ſerpent in the 
Tries. None but a madman would have attacked ſuch 
à monſter as this is deſcribed to be; nor can we have 
any notion of a mortal's ſtanding ind him. Virgil 
is not aſhamed of making Eneas fly and tremhle at 
the ſight of a far leſs formidable foe, where he gives 
us the deſcription of Polyphemus, in the Third Book; 
he knew very well that a monſter was not a proper 
enemy for his hero to encounter: but we. ſhould cer- 


= L tainly have ſren Cadmus hewing down the Cyclops, 


had he fallen in Ovid's way: or if Statius's little 
_ Tydeus had been thrown on Sicily, it is probable he 
n not have ſpared one of the whole nee. 
„ =Phethicas, five illi tela parabant, 


e Sie Fogain, five ipſe timor TELE: utrumque, 


% Oceupat:—“ 

© Thid. 1. 15. In vain the Tyrians, r. The poet 
2 not keep up his narration all along, in the 
grandeur and magnifcente of an heroic ſtile: he has 
dere funk into the flatnels of proſe, where he tells us 
F a the 
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the behaviour of the Tyrians at the fight of Apa 2 
«© —Tegimen direpta leoni | 
« Pellis erat; telum ſplendenti lancea * 7 


Et jaculum; teloque animus præſtantior omni. | 


and in a few lines after lets drop. the majeſty of his 
verſe, for the ſake of one of his little turns. How 
does he languiſh i in that which ſeems a laboured line i 
« Triſtia ſanguineã lambentem vulnera lingua.” And 
what pains does he take to expreſs the ſerpent's break 
ing the force of the ſtroke, by ſhrinking back from it | 
6“ Sed leve vulnus erat, quia ſe retrahebat ah ictu, 
&« Læſaque colla dabat retrd, plagamque ſedere - 
Credendo fecit, nec longius ire ſine bat 
P. 149. 1, 4. And flings the future, &c.] The 45 
ſcription of the men riſing out of the ground is as 
beautiful a paſſage as any in Ovid. It ſtrikes the ima · 
gination very ſtrongly; we ſee their motion in the 


ird part of it, and their multitude-in de . Maſſis 


( 4zzorum” at laſt, 


Ibid, 1, 9. The breathing harveſ, u. « Meſks | 


« clypeata virorum The beauty in theſe words 
would have been greater, had only . Meſſis virorum? 
been expreſſed without « clypeata ;'” for the reader's 
mind would haye been delighted with two ſuch different 
ideas compounded together, but can ſearcc attend to 
ſuch a complete image as is made out of all three. 


This way of mixing two different ideas together in 


one image, as it is a great ſurprize to the reader, is a 
great beauty in poetry, if there be ſuſſiciant ground fer 


i ip ths nature of the thing thats d, The 


4 
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Latin Poets are very full of it, eſpecially the worſt of 
them; for the more correct uſe it but ſparingly, as in- 
deed the' nature of things will ſeldom afford a juſt oc- 
caſion for it. When any thing we deſcribe has acci- 
dentally in it ſome quality that ſeems repugnant to its 
nature, or is very extraordinary and uncommon in 
things of that ſpecies, ſuch a compounded image as 
we are now ſpeaking of is made, by turning this qua» 
lity into an epithet of what we deſcribe, Thus Clau- 
dian, having got a hollow ball of cryſtal with water 
in the midſt of it for his ſubject, takes the advantage 
of conſidering the cryſtal as hard, ſtony, precious 

water, and the water as ſoft, fluid, imperfect eryſtal; 
and thus ſports off above a dozen Epigrams, in ſet- 
ting his words and ideas at variance among one äno- 
ther. He has a great many beauties of this nature in 
him; but he gives himſelf up ſo much to this way of 
writing, that a man may eafily know where to meet 
with them when he ſees his ſubject, and often ſtrains 
ſo hard for them that he many times makes his deſcrip- 
tions bombaſtic and unnatural.” What work would 
he have made with Virgil's Golden Bough, had he 
been to deſcribe it? We ſhould certainly have ſeen the 
yellow bark, golden ſprouts, radiant leaves, bloom_ 
ing metal, branching gold, and all the quarrels that 
could have been raiſed between words of ſuch different 
natures: when we ſee Virgil contented with his 
« Auri frondentis; and what is the ſame, though 
much finer expreſſed, —-** Frondeſcit virga metallo.“ 
This compoſition of different ideas is often met with 


. in 
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FROM OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. 19. 
in a whole ſentence, where circumſtances are happily 
reconciled that ſeem wholly foreign to each other; and 
is often found among the Latin Poets (for the Greeks 
wanted art for it), in their deſcriptions of pictures, 
images, dreams, apparitions, metamorphoſes, and the 


like; where they bring together two ſuch thwarting 


ideas, by making one part of their deſcriptions relate to 
the repreſentation, and the other to the thing that is 
repreſented, Of this nature is that verſe, which, per- 
haps, is the wittieſt in Virgil; „“ Attollens humeris 
« famamque et fata nepotum, En. viii. where he 
deſcribes Eneas carrying on his ſhoulders the repu- 
tation and fortunes of his poſterity; which, though 
very odd and ſurprizing, is plainly made out, when we 
conſider how theſe diſagreeing ideas are reconciled, and 
his poſterity's fame and fate made portable by being 
engraven on the ſhield. Thus, when Ovid tells us 
that Pallas tore in pieces Arachne's work, where ſhe 
had embroidered all the rapes that the gods had com- 
mitted, he ſays—* Rupit cceleſtia crimina. I ſhall 
conclude'this tedious reflexion with an excellent ſtroke 
of this nature out of Mr. Montague's'* Poem to the 
King; where he tells us, how the King of France 
would have been celebrated by his fubjeſts, if he had 
ever gained ſuch an honourable wound as oy.» * 

liam's at the fight of the Boyne. 
„ His bleeding arm had furniſh'd all . rooms, 
; « And run for ever purple in the looms.” | 
. FAB 
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pretty ſolemn tranſition to the tory of Actæon, which 
undreſſing her, are deſcribed with diverting circum- 
ſtances. Afzon's flight, confuſion, and griefs, are 
Paſſianately repreſented; hut it is pity the whole nar- 
ration ſhould he fo carsleſly cloſed up. 0 „eie 
_— t abefle queruntur, * . eil 
Nec capere es eee . 
4 Vellet abeſſe quidem, er «pro 
Non etiam ſentire, eanum fera facta ſuorum. 
* 1. 10, A. generous pack, &c.] I have not 
here troubled myſeli to call over A3&on's pack 
dogs in rhyme : Spot and Whitefoot make but a mean 
figure in heroie verſe; and the Greek names Ovid 
uſes would found a. great deal worſe, He cloſes up 
his oom catalogue with a kind of a jeſt on it: 
A Queſque neſerte mora eff which, by the way, is 
top light and full nnn dikes Grlous 
1 this ſtary. 
This way af eee ; 


in theit Fraud the Lativs tack. fates the Comte hue 15 


tate, by adapting ſo many delightful charaſters ta 
their perſons: names; in which part Ovid's copiouſneſs 
of invention, and great inſight into nature, has given 
him the precedence to all the Poets that ever came 
bens: or * him. ee our Engliſh 


verſe 


4 
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vert is too much loſt by the repetition of proper 
Names, which! is otherwiſe very natural, and abſolutely 
neceſſary in ſome caſes 5 as before a battle to raiſe in 
our minds an anſwerable expettation of the cxents, 
and a lively idea of the numbers that are engaged. 
For, had Homer or Virgil only told us in two or three 
lines before their fights, that there were forty thou- 


ſand of each fide, our imagination could not poſſibly 
haye been ſo affected, as when we ſee, every leader 
ſingled out, and every n in a Manger A 
up before our eyes. | KY 


r 4 3. III. 


| P. 2 1. 26. How. Semele, Ke. W a one of 
Ovid's finiſhed ſtories. -, The-tran6tion to it is proper 
and unforced: Juno, in her two. ſpeeches, acts in- 
comparably well the parts of a reſenting goddeſs and 
a tattling nurſe: Jupiter makes a yery majeſtic figure 
with his thunder and lightning, but it is ſtill ſuch a 
one as who drew it; for who 4. not "OY 
diſcover C rid's hand in the. -- - 
„ Qua tamen uſque poteſt, vires ſibĩ demere tentat. 
Nec, quo centimanum dejiceret i igne 'Typhora,. | 
« Nunc armatur eo: nimium feritatis in illo.... |, 
< Eft aliud- levius fulmen, cui dextra ere. 
7 Sæyitiæ flammæque minus, minus addudit iræ; 
Tela ſecunda vocant ſuperi. — 
P. 155. þ 26. Tis well, ſays the, Kc. J. Virgil 5 
made a Beros of ope of his goddeſſes in the Fifth 
e but if ee th-eord ae 
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with that of her name-ſake i in this ſtory, we may find 
the genius of each Poet diſcovering itſelf in the lan- 


guage” of the nurſe : Virgil's Iris could not have 
ſpoken more majeſtically in her own thape ; but Juno 


is ſo much altered from herſelf in Ovid, chat che 


1 iS Yuite Toit in the old woman. et 


ni 
, b 
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mY 3166.1. 9. She can't begin, &c.] If playing on. - 


words be excuſable in any Poem, it is in this, where 
Echo is a ſpeaker; but it is ſo mean a kind of wit, 
that, if it deſerves excuſe, it can claim no more. 

Mr. Locke, in his Eflay of Human Underſtanding, 
has given us the beſt account of wit in'ſhort* that can 
any where be met with, „ Wit, ſays he, li 
« the aflemblage of ideas, and putting thoſe e 
« with quickneſs and variety, wherein can be found 
5 any reſemblance or congruity, thereby to make up 
_ « pleaſant pictures and agreeable viſions in the fancy.” 

Thus does true wit, as this incomparable author 
obſerves, generally conſiſt in the likeneſs of ideas, and 
is more or lefs wit, as this likeneſs in ideas is more 
ſurprizing and unexpetted. But as true wit is nothing 
elſe but a ſimilitude in ideas, ſo is falſe wit the fimi- 
litude in words, whether it lies in the likeneſs of let- 
ters only, as in Anagram and Acroftic ; or of Syl- 
lables, as in doggrel rhymes ; or whole words, ae 
' Puns, Echoes, and the like. "Beſide theſe two kinds 

of falſe and true wit, there is another of a middle 
nature, that has ſomething of both in it=when in 
e | 4 580 
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| two ideas that have ſome reſemblance with oo other, 
and are both expreſſed by the ſame word, we make uſe 


of the ambiguity of the word to ſpeak that of one 
idea included under it, which is proper to the other. 


Thus, for example, moſt languages have hit on the 
word, which properly ſignifies fire, to expreſs love by 


(and therefore we may be ſure there is ſome reſetn- 


blance in the ideas mankind have of them); ; from 
hence the witty Poets of all languages, when they 


once have called Love a fire, conſider it no longer as 
the paſſion, but ſpeak of it under the notion of a real 
fire; and, as the turn of wit requires, make the ſame 
ed in the ſame ſentence ſtand for either of the ideas 
that is annexed to it. When Ovid's Apollo falls in 
love, he burns with a new flame; - when the Sea- 


"_ 6&7 3% Picks 


Nymphs languiſh with this paſſ ion, they kindle i in the 


water ; the Greek Epigrammatilt fell in love With one 
that flung a ſnow-ball at him, and therefore takes oc- 
caſion to admire how fire could be thus concealed i in 
ſnow. In ſhort, whenever the Poet feels any, thing 
in this Tove that reſembles ſomething in fire, he, carries 


on this agreement into a kind of allegory ; but if, as 


in the preceding inſtances, he finds any cireumſtange 
in his love contrary to the nature of fire, he calls his 


love a fire, and by joining this circumſtance to it fit ; 


prizes his reader with à ſreting contradickibn. I 
ſhould not have dwelt ſo long on this inſtante; fad it 


not been ſo frequent in Ovid, Who is the ms ad- 


mirer of this mixt wit of all the ancients, as ohr 
eta is among the modern. ** Virgil,” Hö- 


O 2 race, 
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race, and the ateſt Poets, ſeorned it; as indeed it 
is 97 fit for Fpigr m, and little copies of 1 ve ; 
1 7 would wonder therefore how fo ſublime a genius 
Egg could ſometimes fall into it, in ſuch. a a 
rk as an Epic Poem. But we muſt attribute j it to 
umouring the vicious taſte of the age! he lived 
tn, and the falſe judgment of our unlearned Engliſh 
eaders i in general, WhO have few of them a reliſn 1 
Wo more maſruling and noble beauties of . > 


* 
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= a ſeems as pleaſed with the ſubjett of 
| this ſtory, but has notoriouſly fallen into a fault he 
Is often taxed with, of not knowing when, he I has ſaid 
| enough, by his endeayouring to excel, How has he 
turned and twiſted that one thought of Nuri 
being the ? ri beloved, and the lover too 
75 Cuni que miratur quibus eſt mirabilis ipſe· 

ui probat, ipſe probatur. 

4 * Dumque petit petitur, pariterque incendit et ardet, 

| «. Atque oculos idem qui decipit incitat error. " 

66 « Perque « oculos perit ipſe ſuos— | 

Uror amore mei,  flammas moveoque "ag &," 

155 we cannot meet with a. better inſtance of the ex- 
travagance and wantonneſs of Ovid's fancy, than in 
;that particular. circumſtance at the end of the ſtory, 
off Narcifſus's gazing on his face after death in the 
Stygian Waters. The deſign was very bold, of making 


a bey fall in love with himſelf here on earth; but jo 
MOV wh on thr deve. 


te 


uncharitable. 


P; x67. I. 8. But whilft within, &c.] Pues 
c ſitim ſedare cupit ſitis alters crevit. We have here 
a touch of that mixed wit I have before ſpoken of; "but 


I think the meaſure of pun in it out-weighs the | Ya 


wit; for if we expreſs. the thought in other words the 


turn is almoſt loſt. This paſſage of Narciſſus proba- 
bly gave Milton the hint of applying it to Eve, though 
I think her ſurprize, at the ſight of her own face in the 


water, far more juſt and natural than this of Narcif. 


ſus. She was a raw unexperienced being, Juit created, 


and therefore mi ht eafily be ſubje& to the deluſion ; 


but Narciſſus Had been in the world fixteen years, was 


brother and ſon to the water-nymphs, and therefore to 
be ſuppoſed converſant with fountains long before this 


fatal miſtake. 


. x62. J. 8. Vou trees, * he, c.] Ovid is 


very juſtly celebrated for the paſſionate ſpeeches of his 
Poem. They have generally abundance of nature in 


them, büt J leave it to better judgments to conſider 
whether they are not often too witty and too tedious. 
The Poet never cares for ſmothering a good thought 
that comes in his way, and never thinks he can draw 


tears enough from his reader: by which means our 
grief is either diverted or ſpent befgre we come to his 
concluſion ; for we cannot at the ſame time be detight- 
ed with, the wit of the Poet, and concerned for the 
perſon that ſpeaks it; and a great Critic has-admirably 


well e Lamentationes debent _ breves et 


03 „ conciſe, 
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to let his ghoſt reſt in quiet, was intolerably crvel and 
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4 conciſe, nam lacryma ſubitd excreſcit, « et difficile 
ei eſt Auditorem vel Le&orem in ſummo animi affectu 
& diu tenere.” Would any one in Nargiſſus's condi- 
tion, | have _ ery'd out Inopem me copia fecit ?. 
Or can any thing be more unnatural than to turn off 
from his ſorrows for the ſake of a pretty reflexion ? 
by O utinam noſtro ſecedere corpore poſſem! 

Votum in amante novum; vellem, quod amamus, 
BY . abe ſſet. "a 6 06 
None, I ſuppoſe, can be much . for one 2 is 
ſo witty on his own afflictions. But I think we may 
every 1 where obſerve. in Ovid, that he employs his in- 
vention more than his judgment; and ſpeaks. all the 
ingenious things that can be ſaid on the ſubject, rather 


than thoſe which are particularly proper to the perſon 
and e of the ipeaker. [ 


.. | 
P. 165. I. 22. When Pentheus thus] There is 2 
great deal of ſpirit and fire in this ſpeech of Pentheus, 
but I believe none beſide Ovid would have thought of 
the transformation of the ſerpent's teeth for an incite- 
ment to the Thebans courage, when he defires them 
not to degenerate from their great forefather the Dra- 
| gon, and draws 8 . 9 Y 
#:ft — precor, memores, qua ſitis firpe creati, 
. Illiuſque animos, qui multos perdidit unus, 
4% Sumite ſerpentis : pro fontibus ille, lacuque 
* Interiit, at vos pro fama vincite veſtra. - 
: «0 Ille dedit letho fortes, vos pellite molles, 
a = patrium revocate _ 


FAB. 


F A B. VIII. 
ho 

The ny of Accetes has abundance of nature in all 

the parts of it, as well in the deſcription of his own 

parentage and employment, as in that of the ſailors 


characters and manners. But the ſhort ſpeeches ſcat- 


tered up and down in it, which make the Latin very 


natural, cannot appear ſo well in our language, which 
is much more ſtubborn and unpliant; and therefore 


are but as ſo many rubs in the ſtory, that are ſtill turn- 
ing. the narration out of its proper courſe, The 
transformation at the latter end is Wy beau- 
tiful. | 


17 1 


Ovid has two very good ſimilies on Pentheus, where 


he compares him to a river in a former ſtory, and to a 
CE 2 d gf 
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Ven. may be Keke the” firſt who 100 6d uecc, 
three new kinds of poetry among the Romans, 


Which he copied after three of the greateſt maſters' of 
Greees: Theoeritas and Homer have ſtill diſputed For 


_ the advantage over him in Paſtoral and Heroics, but I 
think all are unanimous in giving him the precedence to 
Hefiod in his Georgics, The truth of it is, the fweet- 
neſs and ruſticity of a Paſtoral cannot be ſo well expref« 
ſed in any other tongue as in the Greek, when rightly 
mixed and qualified with the Doric dialect; nor can the 
majeſty of an heroie-poem' any where appear ſo well as 
in this language, which has à natural greatneſs in it, 
and can be often rendered more deep and ſonorous by 
the pronunciation of the Tonians. But in the middle 
Kyle, where the writers in both tongues are on a level, 
we ſee how far Virgil has excelled all who have written 
in the ſame way with him. 

There has been abundance of criticiſm ſpent on 


Virgil's Paſtorals and neids; but the Georgies are a 


ſabje& which none of the critics have ſufficiently taken 
into their conſideration ; moſt of them paſſing it over 
in filence, or caſting it under the ſame head with Paſto- 
ral; a diviſion by no means proper, unleſs we ſuppoſe 
the ſtyle of a huſbandman ought to be imitated in a 
Georgic, as that of a ſhepherd is in a Paſtoral. But 
2 though 


n ** 
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though the ſcene of both theſe poems lies in the fame 
place; the ſpeakers in them are of quite a different cha- 
racter, ſince the precepts of huſbandry are not to be de- 
livered with the ſimplicity of a ploughman, but with the 
addreſs of a poet. No rules therefore, that relate to 
Paſtoral, can any way affect the Georgics, f fin nce they falt 


under that claſs of poetry, which conſiſts in giving plain | 


and direct inſtructions to the reader; whether they be. 
moral duties, as thoſe of Theognis adp ; or 
philoſophical ſpeculations, as thoſe of Aratus and Lu- 
cretius; or rules of practice, as thoſe of Heſiod and 
Virgil. Among theſe different kind of ſubjects, that 
which the Georgics go upon is, I I think, the meaneſt and 
leaſt i improving, but the moſt pleaſing and delightful. 
Precepts of morality, beſides the natural corruption of 
our tempers, which makes us averſe to them, are 0 
abſtrafted from ideas of ſenſe, that they ſeldom give 
an opportunity for thoſe beautiful deſcriptions and 
images whick are the ſpirit and life of poetry. Natural 
philoſophy has indeed ſenſible objects to work upon 5 
but then it often puzzles the reader with the intricacy 
of its notions, and perplexes him with the multitude 
of its diſputes. But this kind of poetry I am now. 
ſpeaking of, addreſſes itſelf wholly to the imagination : 


It is altogether converſant among the fields and woods, 


and has the moſt delightful part of nature for its pro. 
vince, It raiſes in our minds a pleaſing variety of 
ſcenes and landikips, whillt it teaches us; and makes 
the dryeſt of its precepts look like a aetiribtion. « A” 
« bas therefore is ſome part of the ſcience of huſ- 

«c bandry 
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uy bandry put into a pleaſing dreſs, and ſet off with all 
et the beauties and embelliſhments of poetry.” Now 
ſince this ſcience of huſbandry i is of a very large extent, 
the poet ſhews his {kill in ſingling out ſuch precepts 
to proceed on, as are uſeful, and at the ſame time moſt 
capable of ornament. Virgil was ſo well acquainted 
with this ſecret, that to ſet off his firſt Georgic, he has 
run into a ſet of precepts, which are almoſt foreign to 
his ſubject, in that beautiful account he gives us of 
the ſigns in nature, which precede the Ow of the 
weather. 
And if there be ſo much art in the choice of fit pre- 
cepts, there is much more required in the treating of 
them; that they may fall-in after each other by A Na- 
tural unforced method, and ſhewy themſelves in the 
beſt and moſt advantageous light. They ſhould all be 
ſo finely wrought together in the ſame piece, that no 
coarſe ſeam may diſcover where they join; as in a curious 
brede of needle-work, one colour falls away by ſuch juſt 
degrees, and another riſes ſo inſenſibly, that we ſee the 
variety, without being able to diſtinguiſh the total va- 
niſhing of the one from the firſt appearance of the other. 
Nor is it ſufficient to range and diſpoſe this body of 
precepts into a clear and eaſy method, unleſs they are 
delivered to us in the moſt pleaſing and agreeable man- 
ner ; for there are ſeveral ways of conveying the ſame 
truth to the mind of man; and to chooſe the pleaſant- 
| eſt of theſe ways, is that which chiefly diſtinguiſhes 
poetry from proſe, and makes Virgil's rules of huſ- 
bandry pleaſanter to read than Varro' s. Where the 
1 i proſe 
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proſe writer tells us plainly what ought to be done, 
the poet often | conceals the precept in a, deſcription, 
and repreſents his countryman performing the action 
in which be would inſtru& his reader. Where the one 
ſets out, as fully and diſtinctly as he can, all the parts 
of the truth, which he would communicate to us; 
the other ſingles out the moſt pleaſing circumſtance 
of this truth, and ſo conveys the whole in a more di- 
verting manner to the underſtanding. I ſhall give one 
inſtance out of a multitude of this nature that might 
be found in the _Georgics where the reader may ſee 
the different ways Virgil has taken to expreſs the ſame 
thing, and how much pleaſanter every manner of ex- 
preſſion is, than the plain and dire& mention of it 
would have been. It is in the ſecond Georgic, where he 
tells us what trees will bear grafting on each other. 

Et ſæpe alterius ramos impune videmus. | 

« Vertere in alterius, mutatamque inſita mala | 
Be 7 FAO pyrum, et prunis lapidoſa rubeſcere corna. 
„  Steriles platani malos geſſere valentes, 
Caſtaneæ fagos, ornuſque incanuit albo 

66 2 pyri : glandemque ſues fregere ſub ulmis... 

Nec longum tempus: & ingens 

. Exiit ad cœlum ramis felicibus arbos; 4 

66 Miraturque novas frondes et non ſua pom... 
Here we ſee the Poet conſidered all the effects of this 
union between trees of different kinds, and took notice 
of that effect which had the moſt ſurprize, and by con- 
ſequence the moſt delight in it, to expreſs, the capacity 
that was in them of being thus united. This way of 


- 
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writing i is ere in uſe amo the Poe 
and is particularly pradifed by Virgil, who loves to 
fuggeſt a truth inczrettiy, and without giving us a full 
and open view of it, to let ns ſee juſt o much as will 
naturally lead' the imagination into all the parts that 
ne concealed. This is wondetfully diverting to the 
underſtanding, thus to receive a precept, that enters 
as it were through a by- way, and'to apprehend an idea 
that draws a whole train after it. For here the mind, 
which is always" delighted with its own diſcoveries, 
only takes the hint from the Poet, and ſeems to work 
out the reſt by the ſtrength of her own faculties. 

But, fince the inculcating precept upon precept will 
at length prove tireſome to the reader, if he meets with 
no entertainment, the Poet muſt take care not to 
cumber his poem with t66 much buſineſs; but forks. 
times to relieve the fubje& with a moral reflexion, or 
Jet it reſt à While for the ſake of a pleaſant and per- 
tinent digreſſion. Nor is it folficient to run out into 
beautiful and diverting digreffions (as it is generally 
thought) unleſs they are brought in aptly, and are 
ſomething of a piece th the main deſign of the Geor- 
gic : for they ought to have à remote alliance at leaſt 
to the ſubject, that ſo the whole poem may be more 
uniform and agreeable in all its parts. We ſhould 
never quite loſe ſight of the country, though we are 
ſometimes entertained with a diſtant proſpect of it. 


Of chis nature are Virgil's deſcription” ef the original 

of Agrieultüre, of the früitfulneſs of Italy, of a coun- 

8 and the Ike; which are not brought in by 
3 * Ai _ farce, 
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force, but naturally. riſe out of the pricipal argument 
and deſign of the poem. 1 know no one digreſſion in 
the Georgics that. ma ſeem to contradict this obſerya-. 
tion, beſi des chat in the latter end of the firſt bock, 
where the Poet launches out into a diſcourſe of the bat - 
tle of Pharſalia, and the actions of Auguſtus: but 
it is worth while to conſider how admirably he has 
turned the courſe: of his narration into its proper chan - 
nel, and made his huſbandman concerned even in what: 


relates to the battle, j in thoſe ioimitable lines 
0 Scilicet et tempus veniet, cum finjbus illis 
E + Agricola i jpeg Ferran molitus aratro, 

« Exeſa invenĩet ſcahrà rubigine pila: ee e 


.c« Aut gravibus raſtris galeas pulſabit inanes, 

« Grandiaque effoſſis mirabitur oſſa ſepulchris.” - 
And afterwards, ſpeaking of Auguſtus's actions, he 
ſtill remembers that Agriculture ought to be fone ow 
our” at throughout the whole poem. 

Non ullus aratro.. 

3 Digpus honos ; ſqualent abductis arva codes 
3 « Et curve rigidum falces conflantur in enſem. “ 

We now come to a ſtyle which is proper to a Geor- 
gic; and indeed this is the part on which the Poet 
muſt lay out all his ſtrength, that his words may be 
warm and glowing, and that every thing he deſcribes 
may immediately preſent itſelf, and riſe up to the rea- 
der's view. He ought in particular to be careful of 
not letting his ſubject debaſe his &yle,. and betray. him 
into a meanneſs of expreſſion but every where to keep 


. and dignity 


of words. 
I think 
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I chink k dlz which is a phraſe or FAIRE in Com- 
mon talk ſhould be admitted into a ſerious Poem: be- 
cauſe it takes off from the ſolemnity of the expreſſion, 
and gives it too great a turn of familiarity : much leſs 
ought the Tow phraſes and terms of art, that are 
adapted to huſbandry, have any place in ſuch a work 
as the Georgie, which is not to appear in the natural 
ſmplicity and nakedneſt of its ſubject, but i in the plea- | 
ſanteſt dreſs that poetry can beſtow on it. Thus 
Virgil, to deviate from the common form of words, 
would not make uſe of tempore but Haere In his firſt 
verſe; and every where elſe abounds with Metaphors, 
_ Greciſms, and Circiimlocutions, to give His verſe the 
greater pomp, and preſerve it from ſinking into a 
plebeian ſtyle. And herein conſiſts Virgil's maſter- 
piece, who has not only excelled all other Poets, but 
even himſelf in the language of his Georgics; where 
we receive more ſtrong and lively ideas of things from 
his words, than we could have done from the objects 
themſelves : 'and find our imaginations more affected 
by his deſcriptions, than they would have been by the 

very ſight of what he deſcribes. | 

us of fat now, after this ſhort ſcheme of rules; con- 


ger the different fuccefs that Heſiod and Virgil have % 


met with in this kind of poetry, which may give us 
ſome further notion of the excellence of the Georgics. 
To begin with Heſiod; if we may gueſs at his cha- 
racter from his writings, he had much more of the 
huſbandman than the Poet in his temper: he was 
9 grave, diſcreet, and frugal, he lived al- 

together 


together in the country, and was probably for his 


great prudence the oracle of the whole neighbour- 


hood. Theſe principles of good huſbandry ran through 
his works, and directed him to the choice of tillage 
and merchandize, for the ſubject of that which is the 
moſt celebrated of them. He is every where bent on 
inſtruction, avoids all manner of digreſſions, and does 


not ſtir out of the field once in the whole Georgic. 


His method in deſcribing month after month, with its 
proper ſeaſons and employments, is too grave and 
ſimple; it takes off from the ſurprize and variety of 
the Poem, and makes' the whole look but like a mo- 


dern almanack in verſe, The reader is carried throngh | 


a courſe of weather ; and may before-hand gueſs whe- 


ther he is to meet with ſnow or rain, clouds or fun- 


ſhine, in the next deſcription. His deſcriptions indeed 
have abundance of nature in them, but then it is 
| nature in her ſimplicity and undreſs. Thus when 
he ſpeaks of January, „ The. wild beaſts, ſays he, 
& run ſhivering through the woods with their heads 
e ſtooping to the ground, and their tails clapt be- 
| 6 tween their legs; the goats and oxen are almoſ 
& flead with cold; but it is not ſo bad with the ſh 
| cc becauſe they —2 a thick coat of wool about them. 
The old men too are bitterly pinched with the 
weather; but the young girls feel nothing of it, 
ho ſit at home with their mothers by a warm fire 
« fide.” Thus does the old gentleman give bimſelf 
up to a looſe kind of tattle, rather than endeavour 
after a juſt poetical deſcription. Nor has he ſhewn 
| more 
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more of art or judgment in the precepts * has Siven 
us; which are ſown. fo very thick, that they clog the 
Poem too much, and are often ſo minute apd full of 
Fei cumltances, that they weaken and unnerve his verſe. 
But, after all, we are beholden to him for the firlt 
Tough Sketch of - A Georgic : where we may till dif 
"x ver ſomething yenerable in the antiqueneſs of the 
Vork; but, if we would ſee the deſign enlarged, the 
1gures, reformed, the colouring laid on, and the whole 
iece finiſhed, we 7 expect it. from a gre eater maſter ? 
and. 

Virgil has drawn out the rules of tillage and plant- 
N into two Books, which Heſiod has diſpatched in 
alf a one; but has ſo raiſed the natural rudeneſs and 
_Amplicity of his fubject, with ſuch a ſignificancy of 
Expreſſion,” ſuch a pomp of verſe, fuch variety of 
- tranſitions, and fuch a folemn air in his reflexions, 
that, if we look on both Poets together, we fee in one 
the plainneſs of a downright countryman ; and in the 
"_ ſomething of ruſtic majeſty, like that of a 
Roman dictator at the plough-tail. He delivers the 
3 of his recepts with a kind of grandeur ; be 
reaks the clods and toſſes the dung about with an air 
— of gracefulneſs. lis prognoſtications of the weather = 
- ar e taken out of atus, where we may ſee how judi- 
Holly" he has picked out thoſe that are moſt proper 
För his huſbandman's obſervation; how he has en- 
Bt orced the expreſſion, and heightened t the i images which 
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The Second Book has more wit in it, and a greater 
boldneſs in its metaphors, than any of the reſt. The 
Poet, with great beauty, applies oblivion, ignorance, 
wonder, deſire, and the like, to his trees. The laſt 
Georgie has indeed as many metaphors, but not ſo dar- 
ing as this; for human thoughts and paſſions may be 
more naturally aſcribed to a bee, than to an inani- 
mate plant. He who reads over the pleaſures of a 
country life, as they are deſcribed by Virgil in the 
latter end of this Book, can ſcarce be of Virgil's 
mind in preferring even the life of a philoſopher to it. 
We may, I think, read the Poet's clime in his de- 
ſcription, for he ſeems to have been in a ſweat at the 
—_ of it: 8. 
O quis me velidis ſub montibus dee: 
„ Siſtat, et ingenti-ramorum protegat-umbra !”? - 
and is every where mentioning, among his chief plea- 
ſures, the coolneſs of his ſhades and rivers, vales and 
grottoes, which a more Northern Poet would have 
omitted for the deſcription of a funny hill, and fire- ſide. 
The Third Georgic ſeems to be the inoſt laboured 
of them all; there is a wonderful vigour and ſpirit in 
the deſcription of the horſe and chariot- race. The 
force of love is repreſented in noble inſtances, and 
very ſublime expreſſions. The Scythian winter-piece 
appears ſo very cold and bleak to the eye, that a man 
can ſcarce look on it without ſnhivering. The mur- 
rain at, the end has all the expreſſiveneſs. that words 
can give. It was here that the Poet ſtrained hard to 
out- do Lucretius in the deſcription of his plague; and 


5 if 
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— — 
find it at large in Scaliger. 3 
But Virgil ſeems no where b well pleaſed, as when 
he is got among his bees in the Fourth Georgic : and 
ennobles the actions of ſo trivial a creature, with 
of mankind. His verſes are not in a greater noiſe 
and hurry in the battles of neas and Turnus, than 
in the engagement of two fwarms. And as in his 
#Eneis he compares the labours of his Trojans to 
thoſe of bees and piſmires, here he compares the la- 
bours of the bees to thoſe of the Cyclops. In ſhort, 
the laſt Georgie was a good prelude to the ARneis 4 
and very well ſhewed what the Poet could do in the 
deſcription of what was really great, by his deſcrib- 
ing the 'mock-grandeur of an inſect with fo 
grace. There is more pleaſantneſs in the little plat- 
form of a garden, which he gives us about the middle 
of this Book, than in all the ſpacious walks and 
water-works of Rapin. The ſpeech of Prateus at the 
end can never be expugh aduvired, nod: was indeed 
very fit to conclude ſo divine a work. 
A che hewnties bn the 
Georgics, I ſhould in the next place endeavour to 
point out its imperfections, if it has any. But though 
I think there are ſame few parts in it that are not ſo 
beautiful as the reſt, I ſhall not preſume to name 
them; as rather ſuſpecting my own judgment, than I 
ean believe a fault to be in that Poem, which lay fo 
long under Virgil's correction, and had his laſt hand 
| : put 
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put to it. The firſt Georgic was probably burleſqed 
in the author's lifetime; for we ſtill find in the ſcho- 
liaſts a verſe that ridicules part of a line tranſlated 
from Heſiod,  Nudus ara, ſere nudus — And we 
may eaſily gueſs at the judgment of this extraordinary 
critic, whoever he was, from his cenſuring this par - 


ticular precept, We may be ſure Virgil would not 


have tranſlated it from Heſiod, had he not diſcoyered 


ſome beauty in it; and indeed the beauty of it is 


what I have before obſerved to be frequently met with 
in Virgil, the delivering the precept ſo indirectly, and 
ſingling out the particular circumſtance of ſowing and 
plowing naked, to fuggeſt to us that theſe employ- 
ments are proper only in the hot ſeafon of the year. 

I ſhall not here compare the ſtyle of the Georgics 
with that of Lucretius, which the reader may fee al- 
ready done .in the preface to the ſecond volume of 
Miſcellany Poems *; but ſhall conclude this Poem to be 
the moſt complete, elaborate, and finiſhed piece of 
all antiquity. The ZEneis indeed is of a nobler kind, 


but the Georgic is more perfect in its kind. The 


ZEneis has a greater variety of beauties in it, but thoſe 
of the Georgic are more exquiſite, In ſhort, the 

Georgic has all the perfection that can be expected in 
3 poem written by the greateſt Poet in the flower of 
his age, when his invention was ready, his imagina- 
tion warm, his judgment ſettled, and all his faculties 


in their full vigour and maturity, 


by The coe on publiſhed by Mr. Dryden. 
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oN HIS PICTURE OF THE KING. | 


-NELLER,. with ſilence and ſurprize 
We ſee Britannia's monarch riſe, 
A godlike form, by thee diſplay'd 
In all the force of light and ſhade.; 7 19 1 
And, aw'd by thy deluſive hand, l 
As in the preſence chamber ſtand. 3 
The magic of thy art calls forth _ KT RE 
Hiz-fecretſoul-and hidden worth 
His probity and mildneſs ſhows, werden 
His care of friends, and ſcorn of foes» 
In every ſtroke, in every line, 1 
Does ſome exalted virtue ſhine, 
And Albion's happineſs we trace 
Through all the features of his face. 
O may 1live to hail the day, 
When the glad nation ſhall ſurveß 
Their ſovereign, through his wide command, 
Paſſing in progreſs oer the land 
| Each heart ſhall bend, and every voice | 
In loud applauding ſhouts rejoice, e 
3 Wdilſt all his gracious aſpect praiſe, 8 | 
And.crowds grow loyal as they gage. 
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TO-STR'GODFREY KNELLER, 273 
The image on the medal plac' d, L 
With its bright round of titles grac d. 

And ſtampt on Britiſh coins ſhall live, 

To richeſt ores the value give, 

Or, wrought within the curious mold. 
Shape and adorn the running gold. Wat T 
To bear this form, the genial fun t 


Has daily fine his courſe begun A 
Rejoic'd the metal to refine, _ . BI 
And ripen'd the Peruvian mine. 10 DT! 


Thou, Kneller, Tong with noble pride, 
The foremoſt of thy art, haſt vy'd 
With nature in a generous ſtrife, 
And touch'd the canvas into life. | 
Thy pencil has, by monarchs ſought, - * 
From reign to reign in ermine wrought, p 5 K 
And, in the robes of ſtate array'd, 
The kings of half an age diſplay d. Na 
Here ſwarthy Charles appears, and there . 
His brother with dejected air: UL. 
Triumphant Naſſau here we find, 
And with him bright Maria join'd ; 
There Anna, great as when ſhe ſent 
Her armies through the continent; 
Ere yet her Hero was diſgrac'd ;- 
O may fam'd Brunſwick be the laſt; | 
(Though heaven ſhould with my wiſh agrees | 
And long preſerve thy art in thee) | | 
The laſt, the happieſt Britiſh king, 
Whom thou ſhalt paint, or I ſhall ſing! 
5 OY „„ 
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Wit Phidias thus, his fill to prove, 
Through many a god advanc'd to Jove, 
And taught the poliſht rocks. to ſhine 
With airs and lineaments divine; 
Till Greece, amaz'd, and half- afraid, 
Th' aſſembled deities ſurvey d. 
Great Pan, who wont to chace the fair, 
And lov'd the ſpreading oak, was there ; 
Old Saturn too with upcaſt eyes 
Beheld his abdicated ſkies ; 

And mighty Mars, for war renown'd, 
In adamantine armour frown'd; 

By him the childleſs goddeſs. roſe, 

Minerva, ſtudious to compoſe 

Her twiſted threads ; the web ſhe ftrung, 

And o'er a loom of marble hung: 

| Thetis. the troubled acean's queen, 

Match'd with a mortal, next was ſeen, 
Reclining on a funeral urn, 

Her ſhort-liv'd darling fon to mourn. 
The laſt was he, whoſe thunder flew 
The Titan-race, a rebel crew, © 
That from a hundred hills ally'd 

In impious leagues their king defy d. 

This wonder of the ſculptor's hand 

Produc d, his art was at a ſtand: _ 

For who would hope new fame to raiſe, 
Or riſk his well eſtabliſh'd praiſe, 

That, his high genius to approve, 
Had drawn a George, or carv'd a Jove? - 
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ONG has a race of heroes fill'd the Rage; . 
That rant by note, and through the gamut on „ 
| Tn eee eee eee q 
Combat in trills, and in a fuge expire 
While, lull'd by ſound, and ndifturb'd by wit, 
Calm and ſerene you indolently fit, | 
And, from the dull fatigue of thinking fron, , 
Hear the facetious fiddles repartee : | 
Our home-ſpun authors muſt forſake the geld, 
And Shakeſpeare to the ſoft Scarletti yield. 
To your new taſte the poet of this day . 
Was by a friend advis d to form his play; 
Had Valentini, muſically coy, | 
Shuny'd Phædra's arms, and ſcorn d the praferd joy: 
It had not mov'd your wonder to have ſcen | 
An eunuch fly from an-enamour'd queen 
How would. it pleaſe, ſhould ſhe in Engliſh r 
0 And could Hippolitus reply in Greek ! 
But he, a ſtranger to your modiſh way, 
, By your old rules muſt ſtand or fall to-day, 
| And hopes you, will your foreign taſte command, 
To bear, for once, Lap wy 3 
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N the art fiſe and infancy of farce, 
When fools were many, and when tw becker | 
The raw unpraftis'd authors could; with eaſe,” Bi 
A young and unexperienc'd audience pleaſe: 1 za | 6 
No ſingle character had e er been ſhown, KAT 
But the whole herd: of fogs was all their own 5 > 
Rich in originals, they ſet to view, 1 haA 
In every piece, a coxcomb that was new. | 
But no our Britiſh-theatre can boaſt 
Drolls of all kinds, a vaſt unthink ing hoſt! 
Fruitful of folly and of vice, it ſno-ws 
Cuckolds, and cits, and bawds, and pimps, and ny. 
Rough country knights are found of every _—_ E 
Of every faſhion gentle fops appear; 
And punks of different characters we meet, 
As frequent on the ſtage as in the pit. 
Our modern wits are fore'd to pick and cull, 
And here and there by chance glean up a fool?! 

Long ere they find the neceſſary ſpark, 
They ſearch the town, and beat about Wor Packs 
To all his moſt frequented haunts reſort, 
Oft dog him to the ring, and oft to court; 
As love of pleaſure or of place invites; 
E And ſometimes catch him taklvg ſnuff at White's, 
2 Howe ers 
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Howe'er, to do.you right, the preſent age 

| Breeds very hopeful monſters for the ſtage; 
That ſcorn the paths their dull forefathers trod, 
And won't be blockheads in the common road. 


| 


Do but ſurvey this crouded houſe to-night: 7 

—— Here's ſtill encouragement for thoſe that write. 
Our author, to-divert his friends to-day, fy. 

Stocks with variety ofifools his plz; 


And; that there may be ſomething gay and new, 
Two ladies-errant has expos'd to view; 1075 
The firſt a damſel, travel'd in romance; 
The t'other more refin'd, ſhe comes from France 
Reſcue, like courteous knights, the nymph from danger 
And kindly treat, like'well-bred men, the ſtranger. 
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N the ritt file and nume of farce, 20 FT 
When fools were many, and when e were: bee 
The raw unpraftis'd authors could; with eaſe, 
A young and unexperienc'd audience pleaſe :' - 
No ſingle character had e er been ſhown, ed e 
But the whole herd of fops was all their own; * —¹ 
Rich in originals, they ſet toview, hah 
In every piece, a coxcomb that was new. e 
But no our Britiſh theatre can boaſt qv 
Drolls of all kinds, a vaſt unthinking hoſt! $532 t! 
Fruitful of folly and of vice, it ſhows , 
Cuckolds, andicits, and bawds, and pimps, and 17 
Rough country knights are found of every 2 1 
Of every faſhion gentle fops appear; 1 
And punks of different characters we meet, 
As frequent on the ſtage as in the pit. n n 
Our modern wits are fore'd to pick and cull, 
And here and there by chance glean up a fool &s = 
Long ere they find the neceſſary ſpark, 4 
They ſearch the town, and beat about the Park, 
To all his moſt frequented haunts reſort, 
Oft dog him to the ring, and oft to eourt; 
As love of pleaſure or of place invites; 
And ſometimes cateh him n. | 
| Howe" er a 
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Howe'er, to do.you right, the preſent age 

| Breeds very hopeful monſters for the ſtage; 

That ſcorn the paths their dull forefathers trod, 

And won't be blockheads in the common road. 

Do but ſurvey this crouded houſe to-night: : 

| —— Here's ſtill encouragement for thoſe that write. 
Our author, to divert his friends to-day, 5 

Stocks with variety of fools his pla 

And that there may be ſomething gay and new, 

Two ladies-errant has expos'd to view; 

The firſt a damſel, travel'd in romance; 

The t' other more refin'd, ſhe comes from France: 

Reſcue, like courteous knights, the nymph from danger 

And kindly treat, like well- bred men, the ſtranger. 
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To LANSDOWNE'S BRITISH ENCHANTERS. 


UF Rivers forgot to run, and winds to blow, 
While liſtening foreſts cover'd, as he play'd, 
The ſoft muſician in a moving ſhade, 
That this night's ſtrains the fame ſucceſs may find, 
The force of muſic is to muſic join d: 
+ Where ſounding firings and artful voices fail, 
The charming rod and mutter'd ſpells prevail. 
Let ſage Urganda wave the cireling wand 
On barren mountains, or a waſte of ſand; 
The deſert ſmiles; the woods begin to grow, { 
The birds to warble, and the ſprings to flow, 
The ſame dull ſights in the fame landſkip mixt, 
Scenes of ſtill life, and points for ever fix'd, 
A tedious pleaſure on the mind beſtow, 
And pall the ſenſe with one continued ſhow : 
But, as our two magicians try their ſkill, 
The viſion varies, though the place ſtands till ; 
While the ſame ſpot its gaudy form renews, 
Shifting the proſpe& to a thouſand views. 
Thus (without unity of place tranſgreſt) 
Th' enchanter turns the critic to a jeſt. 
But howlſoe'er, to pleaſe your wandering eyes, 
Bright objects diſappear and brighter riſe : 
There's none can make amends for loit delight, 
While from that circle we divert your fight, 


AN 
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AN ODE FOR ST. CECILIA'S DAY. 


| SET FQ MUSICK BY MR. DANIEL PURCELL, 
ron AT OXFORD 7699. fi 


| E | 
pong the hallow'd ftrain, my Muſe, 
4 Thy ſofteſt ſounds and Awecteſt numbers chuſs 3 , 
The bright Ceoilia's praiſe rehearſe, þ 
In warbling words, and gliding verſe, 
That ſmoothly run into a ſong, 
And gently die away, and melt upon dhe tongues. 
„ 
Firſt let the ſprightly violin 
The joyful melody begin, | 
And none of all her ſtrings be mute, 
While the ſharp ſound and ſhriller lay 
In ſweet harmonious notes decay, 
Soften and melow'd by the flute. 
* « The flute that fweetly can complain, 
« Diſſolve the frozen nymph's diſdain ;. 
*« Panting ſympathy impart, | 
« Till the partake her lover's ſmart.” 
C H O R U 8. 
4 III. 
Next, let the ſolemn organ join 
Religious airs, and ſtrains divine, 
Such as may lift us to the ſkies, | Fm 
Wy 2 a 
And ſet all heaven before our eyes l 


The four laſt lines of the ſecond and third ſtanze's 
were added by Mr, Tate. 
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. ©. Such as may lift us to the ies; er PF 2" 


6 80 far at leaſt till they 
e Deſcend with kind ſurprize, A 
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& And meet our pious, harmony half-way.”* 


Let then the trumpet's piercing ſound - - 
Our rayiſh'd ears with, pleaſure wound ; 


The ſoul o'er-powering with delight, 5 | . | 


As, with a quick uncommon ray, 
A ſtreak of lightning clears-the day, 
And flaſhes on the ſignlt. 

Let echo too perform her part, 


Prolonging every note with art.. 


And in a low expiring ſtrain 
Play all the concert o er again. 
: 4 5 . Ar 
Such were the tuneful notes that hung 
On bright Cecilia's charming tongue 1 
Notes that ſacred heats inſpir d, 
And with religious ardour fir'd : 


The love-ſick youth, that long ſuppreſs d 2 


His ſmother'd paſſion in his breaſt, 
No ſooner heard the warbling dame, 
But, by the ſecret influence turn ' d, 
He felt a new diviner flame, 
And with devotion burn'd. 
With raviſh'd ſoul, and looks amaz d, 
2 ml e face he tov | 


* 


„ AN O E. 
Nor made his amorous complaint: 
In vain her eyes his heart had charm'd N 
Her heavenly voice her eyes diſarm' d, 
And chang'd the lover to a faint. 


GRAND CHORUS. 


IR 405 Wil foi vai 
AND now the. choir compleat rejoices, 
With trembling firings and melting voicess* 
The tuneful ferment riſes high, 
And works with mingled melody: 
Quick diviſions run their rounds 
A thouſand trills and quivering ſounds 
In airy circles. o'er us fly, 

Till, wafted by a gentle breeze, 


They faint and languiſh- by degrees, 
And at a diſtance die. 


* 
- * 2 
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k. 
3 | 
Tus 8 firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal ſky, 
And ſpangled heavens, a ſhining mT 
Their great original proclaim. 
Th unweary d ſun, from day v day, Th. 
Does his Creator's power diſplay ; 
And publiſhes, to every land, 
The work We an Almighty hand. 
e rp bite ie, 
Soon as the evening ſhades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wonderous tale ; * 
And nightly, to the Hſtening earth, 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth: 
Wdhilſt all the ſtars that round her burn, 


And all the planets, in their turn, 


Confirm the tidings as they roll, | 
r pole to pole. 
| III. 
What though, in ſolemn filence, al! 
Move round the dark terreſtrial ball; 
What though, no real voice, nor ſound, 
Amidſt their radiant orbs be found: 
In Reaſon's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice ; 2 8 


- - The hand that made us is divine. 
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'A 8 
| We al eien O my God, 
My riſing ſoul ſurveys; 
Tranſported with the view, I 'm loſt 

In wonder, Wh and praiſe. 


II. 
© how ſhall words with = warmth 
The gratitude declare, 1 0 5 80 
That glows within my raviſh'd heart ! 
But thou canſt read, it there. 
| IM 17 
Thy Providence my life ſuftain'd, 
And all my wants redreft; ._ 
When in the filent womb I lay, 
And hung upon the breaſt, 


4 1 1 ; 
To all my weak complaints and cries, 
Thy mercy lent an ea, | 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 
To form themſelves in prayer. 
2 | V. * 
Unnumber'd comforts to my foul. 
Thy tender care beſtow'd, 
Before my. infant heart concei d 
From whence theſe comforts flow'd. 


24 W e 
VI. 


When in che lippery paths of . | 
With heedleſs ſteps I ran, 5 
Thine arm unſeen convey' d me ſafe, To 
COT WI F F 
"Through ai: toils, and death, 
It 'gently clear'd my way; . 
And through the pleaſing ſnares of vice, 
More t6 be fear d than . | 


Freed Lo. + 
When worn with ſekneſs oft haſt tlou 
With health renew'd my face; 


- And when in fins and ſorrows ſunk, .. / [A 
ne. | ls | x 


5 2 e 


Thy bountibes hand with 9 bliſs 
Has made my. cup run o'er, 

And in 4 kind and faithful friend 
Haſt doubled all my ſtore. * | 


a . 1 b es. en ee 1 
| F r X. ns e 1 + 88 
Ten thouſand thouſand precious gifts 
Nor is the leaſt a chearful heart, 
That en with joy. 
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. 
| "Through every period of my life. 


Thy goodneſs I II purſu e; 
And after death, in diſtant worlds, 


The glorious theme ese. r bu 
. XII. 
When Nature fails, and day and ane, 
Divide thy works no ace... | 4 
5 My ever · grateful heart, O Lord, 
| bn adore. ot 
| „ 
Through all eternity to thee, n 
A joyful ſong 1 Il raiſe; Nr 
For, oh! eternity 's tho ſhorts lf 
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Hate an oe 


How ſure is their defence! CY 
Ae wiſdom is s their 3 


5 "Ii adi BSI and lands remote, ; l 

a Supported by thy. care, 1 
Through burning climes I paſs'd ls, 

And breath'd in tainted air. TS 
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Thy erb eete nd every foil, NN, T 
Made every region pleaſe; hoon yadT - 
The hoary Alpine-hills it e ts baA 
And ſmooth'@the Tyrrkene ſeas. «lT 
| ty, : 
Think, O m. „ Ba, derautly think, ja "og 
. How, with ee eyes, wa 
Thou ſaw the wide-extended deep, 1 * 
In all its harrofe riſe. 9. = AGE 


At. 


: 
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Confultos as 3 * N 067 A 
And fear in every heart; oe 20 1 
When waves on waves, and gulphs on Supbs, 

| Ofercame the — s art. 
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75 VI. 
Vet then nt all hy eric, Lord, 
Thy mercy. ſet me free; 
W hilft, j in the confidence of wah 8 H 


2 


"My ſoul took to! on thee, 


1 81 5 2 
1 ö ter VII. 94 e 5 55 * Fog T3 T * + 7. 
For though!i in — act kung 38, | _ 
High on the broken wave, 3 , 
J eee ener uc : atal” 4 
Nor impotent ta ſave. 5 e # | 
San E len 1 amis gat. 
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VIII. 
The ee e- ee ee 
Obedient to thy wilzʒ; 11 
The ſea, that roar'd: at-thy command, 1 4. 
At thy command was ll. . 


In midſt of 3 and death, 9 888 
Thy goodneſs 1 IH ad ere; 1 
And praiſe Thee for thy mercies s paſt, EY 
And humbly hope for } more. | 1 e 
2 ; Donn ene , 
My 7 if thou preſery'ſ my life, 5 
Thy ſacrifice ſnall be 3 r 
And death, if death muſt be my dem, { 
Shall join my foul e Ties. O77 be nA 
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7 HEN nan 00 vg bed of death,” 


. Oberwhelmꝰd with guilt and Fear, | 
1 ſee my Maker face to face; | 
1 0 how mg. F appear |, ! N 
o II. . 


15 Tt, be 9 may be found, 


; And mercx may be ſought, 
2 My heart with inward horror ſhrinks, 
| Aud trembles at the thought: 
1 43 e 4 III. When 


* 


. STE, 
226 biss ron 
II. 
When thou, O Lord, ee ee e 
In majeſty ſevere, * nd 


And ſit in judgment on my ou NL 
0 how ſhall I et Sant. 1 2.A 


But thou hat od th ould foul, pro LR 
Who does her fins lament, _ = 
- Thetimely tribute of ber tears | XP 
Shall endleſs woe prevent. | - 


. . N hs AL gb 
Then fee te ſorrows of my heart, * 
Ere yet it be too late; 2 652 
Ade eee 
To give thoſe ſorrows weight. | 


bw: 
For never ſhall my foul deſpair | 
Her pardon to procure, 95 
Who knows Thy. Only Son. has dy'd _ ” 
A ſure, . 
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» Lane tera (HE 3 my paſture ſhall Prepare, 


And feed me with a ſhepberd's care; 
His preſence ſhall my wants ſupply, 

And guard me with a-watchful eye: 
My noon-day walks he ſhall attend, 
Andall my mid-night hours defend. 

| ano IS 5 

When in the Mey des 1 Mü | 
Or on the thirſty mountain pant; 

To fertile vales and dewy meads 

My weary wandering ſteps he leads: 

| Where peaceful rivers, ſoft and ow,” 4 

| Anme . | 
| III. of 
Though in the pethe vf death I Ges, 

Wich gloomy horrors overſprtad,  _ 
My ſtedfaſt heart ſhall fear no ill, © © 
For thou, O Lord, art with me ftill; 
Thy friendly crook hall give me aid, 
os WWW ſhade, * | 


.. 
* 
3 . 


A 


* Though in Shs and TE way. 
Through devious lonely wilds I tray: 
Thy bounty thall my wants beguile, _ 


| I The barren wilderneſs ſhall mile, 


With ſudden greens and herbage — 
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Wine gentle Thames through ſtately channels 


And 13 8 <a metropolis divides ; 
A lofty fabrick does the-ſight invade, 7:9 aH 
And ſtretches o'er the waves a pompous hadey\ — 
| Whence ſudden ſhouts the neighbourhood ſurprize, 
And thundering claps and dreadful hiſſings riſe. - 

Here thrifty R hires monarchs by the day, 

And keeps his mercenary kings in pay; 
With deep-mouth'd actors fills the vacant ſcenes, 
And rakes the ſtews for goddeſſes and queens :- 
Here the lewd punk,-with-crowns and ſcepters grac'd, 
Teaches her eyes a more majeſtic caſt: a 
And hungry monarchs, with a numerous mln! 5 
Of ſuppliant ſlaves, like Sancho, ſtarve and reign, 
But enter in, my Muſe; the Stage ſurvey, 
And all its pomp and pageantry diſplaa; 
Trap-doors and pit-falls, from th unfaithful ground, 
And magic walls encompaſs it around > „ac 101 
On either ſide maim' d Temples fill our eren, 1 * 
And intermixt with Brothel-houſes riſe; ug buA 

Disjointed Palaces in order. ſtand, 8 
And Groves obedient to the mover's hand odr 
O'erſhade the Stage, and flouriſh at command... 1 
A ſtamp makes broken towns and trees entire oo 1 | 
So when Ap fruck the vocal byre, WP» 
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He ſaw the ſpacious eireuit all around,. 
With crowding woods and riſing cities e ga 
But next the tiring - room ſurvey; / and ſes Sire ha 
Falſe titles, and ptomiſcuous qunlit j [7 
Confus'dly ſwarm, from heroes and from queen, 
To thoſe that ſwing in elouds and me 19H 
Their various characters they chuſe with art, dN 
The frowning bully fits the tyrant's part! ludT 
Swoln cheeks. and ſwaggering belly make an hoſt, iT 
Pale meagre looks and hollow voice a ghoſty iq 
From careful brows and heavy down - caſt r ia 
Dull cits and thick-ſcull'd aldermen ariſe's 17. 5 4T. 
The. comic tone, inſpir'd by Congreve, draw off 
At every word, loud laughter and e al eit 
The whining dame continues as before 
Her character unchang'd,- and acts a wBỹ He. 
Above the reſt, the prince with heh * 10 


Magnificent in purple buſkins walks 
The royal robes his awful am OY 
Profuſe of ſpangles and: of ttc 1 ak 5 ood ol. 


Officious raſcals to his mighty thigh, -- ++ 717 Pa 
Guiltleſs-of blood, th' unpointed Ee e . 
Then the gay glittering diadem put on, 117 
Ponderous with braſs, and ſtarr'd with titel done! 
His royal conſort next conſults her glaſss, + | 
nd out of twenty boxes culls a face: 
he whitening firſt her ghaſtly-looks baked co >H 
All pale and wan th' unf niſh'd farm appears: 


44 tif 


Till on her cheeks the bluſhing purple glo riod HT 
| And a fall vr Well lei” m9 eot2uant 20A 
eg ; I Q4 The "7 Hee 
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Her ruddy lips the deep vermilion dyes; 
r thojnbd7'o/nntGupplic;..- 
ts Gal eo 
Ar nnn 
And ſpots it o'er with artificial molds; Las. 
Hier countenance compleat, M 
With loaks not hers ; n charms, 
Thus artfully their perſons they ny" 
Till the laſt flourifh bids the curtain riſe. * 
| D aces hgh nes” 
| Behind, a guard of candle - ſnuffers wait: in 
There, ſwoln with empire, terrible and fierce, 


Ne ſhakes the dome, and tears his B 2 


His ſubjects tremble; the ſubmiſſive pit, 

7 Wrapt up in filence and attention, fit; | 4 
Till, freed at length, he lays aſide the weight, 
Of public buſineſs and affairs of ſtate: 

Forgets his pomp, dead to ambitious fires, 

And to ſome peaceful brandy- ſhop retires; 

Where in full gills his anxious thoughts he drowns, 

| And quaffs away the care that waits on crowns. - il 

3 eee eee eee eee 05 
Where every look the pencil's art betrays; a 1 

The callow ſquire at diſtance feeds run 


4 


And filently for paint and waſhes dies: i 
But if the youth behind the ſcenes — . 
He ſees the blended colours melt with "000 | : 
And all the-trickling beauty run in ſweat. 


The borrow'd viſage he admires no more, 
| CN e ee 
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So the fam'd ſpear, for double force renown'd, | 
Apply'd the remedy that gave the wound. 

' In: tedious lifts twere endleſs to engage, 
And draw at length the rabble of the Stage, 
Where one for twenty years has given alarms, 
And call'd contending monarchs to their arme; 
Another fills a more important poſt, | | 
And riſes every other night a ghoſt yz 1 
Through the cleft Stage, his mealy face he rears, _ 
Then ſtalks along, groans thrice, and diſappears z_  - 
Others, with ſwards and ſhields, the ſoldier's pride, 7 
More than a thouſand times have chang'd their fide, [ | 
And in a thouſand fatal battles dy'd. 

Thus ſeveral perſons ſeveral parts perform ; 
Soft lovers whine, and bluſtering heroes ſtorm, 
The ſtern exaſperated tyrants rage, | | 
Till the kind bowl of poiſon clears the Stage. 
Then honours vaniſh, and diſtinctions ceaſe ; | a 
Then, with reluctance, haughty queens undreſs, 
Herpes no more their fading laurels hoaſt, 
And mighty kings in private men are loſt, _ 
He, whom ſuch titles ſwell'd, ſuch power made proud, 
To whom whole realms and vanquiſh'd nations bow'd, 
Throws off the gaudy plume, the purple train, 
1 And in his own vile tatters ſtinks again. 
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7 HILE- naughty Gallia's Von eee 
3 O'er their pale cheeks, an m_ — IN 
' _ © Beheld this beauteous ſtranger there 
In native charms, divinely fair foto of) ff Geri 
Confuſion in their looks they how] d: 
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6 « tentus operi ſud,” Mi eee par Deo dignum, 
A « vir fortis cum wag ompoſitus! Non 
0 « video, inquam, q Iris Jupiter pul- 
. « chrius, ſi convertere animum. velit, quam ut 
4 «© ſpectet Catonem, jam partibus non ſemel fractis, 0 
s «© nihilominùs inter ruinas publicas ereftum.” -_ 
N SEN, de Divin. Prov, 
| . 
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| 1 life in bondage is a worthleſs. thing. 3 
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ret or TIE TRAGEDY « OF CATO. 
WHEL you the fierce divided Britons awe, 


And Cato with an equal virtue draw Yi 15 * 


While envy is itfelf in wonder loſt, © 


And factions ſtrive who ſhall applaud you moſt ; 8 


Forgive the fond ambition of a friend, 

Who hopes himſelf,” not you, to recommend: 

And joins th' applauſe which all the learn'd ess 
On one, to whom a perfect work they owe. 5 
To my * light ſcenes I once inſcrib'd your name, 


And impotentiy ſtrove to borrow fame; _ 
Soon will that die, which adds thy name to mine: 


. 


Let me, then, live, join'd yo a work of thine. 15 * 
þ i110: andre | - RIGHARD STEELE, 
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Pte ws _ thus to enrich the ſtage, 2" 2 
And raiſe the thoughts df a degenerate od 
To.ſhew how endleſs joys from, freedom ſpring, - 


The inborn greafneſs of your ſoul we view, wt, 
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2 | ADDISON'S POEMS. 
Witch ſo much ftrength you write, and ſo much eaſe, 
© 'Virtue and ſenſes] howidurſt you hope to pleaſe ? 
+ - Yet crowds the ſentiments of every line 
Impartial clapt, and own'd the work divine. 
„ven the ſour critics, who 1 malici s came, 
Eager to cenſure, and reſolv'd to blame, N 
Finding the hero regularly riſ ce 7 
— while he lives, but greater when he * ; 
- Sullen approv'd, too obſtinate M 7 oo.) 
. ad ſicken'd with the pleaſures which they felt. A 
| Not ſo the fair their paſſions, ſecret kept, - 
| Silent they heard, _ but, as they heard, they wept; 15 
5 When gloriguſly the blooming Marcus dd, Wop" 
. And Cato told the gods, Tu fatisfy' d. I es th 
: See! how your lays the Britiſh B YT 
© They long to ſhoot and ripen into mes... i. cx 
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* © Aoplanding theatres diſturb their reſt , 
And unborn. Catas' heave in every an 


2 * 4% 


* Their nightly dreams; their daily t thoughts 25 1 


© And pulſes high with fancy'd glories beat. | 
— - Sa, griev'd to view the Marathonian ſpoils, ; 


The young Phemiftoetes vow d equal tits; 

a. Did then his ſchemes of future honours draw, __ 
From the lohg biumphs which with tears he ſaw. 1 

7 How ſhall I your unrivaPd worth proclaim, 4 5 

© Loſt in the ſpieading. eirele of your fame: $1 ah 
Me ſaw you tlie great William's prajſe rehearſe,” . 
And paint Britannia's joys i in Roman F 
We heard at diſtance foft kncharting rains,” 4 $7 

Tow. Hooming wogntahns,”and Italfan Plains. | 
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T9 T¹ AUTHOR o CATO. „% 
Virgil began in Engliſh/dreſs to hin | 
His voice, his looks, his grandeur, ſill Sees c 
From him too ſoon unfriendly 1 AT": | 
But brought: the-tuneful Ovid to our view. 7 
Then the delightful theme of every tongue, 
Th' immortal Marlborough, was your darling ſongs © 
From clime to elime the mighty rien, , res $617 AF f 
From clime to clime as ſwiftly you purſue. ee. 
Still with the hero's.glow'd the paet's 8 ; ad 
Still with his conqueſts you enlarg'd-your fame. 
With boundleſs. raptures here the Muſe ng fel, | 
And on your Roſamond for ever dwell- | : 
There opening ſweets and every. N 3 
Luxuriant ſmile, a never - fading aa * Pink 
Next, human follies kindly to-expoſezs: Db 
You change from numbers, but not b in proſe 
Whether in viſionary ſcenes you play | 
Refine our taſtes, or laugh our crimes . | 22 | 
Now, by the buſkin'd Muſe you ſhine 1 
The patriot xindles in the poet's breaſty >! | 
Such energy of ſenſe might pleaſure raiſe, 
Though unembelliſh*d with the charms e . 
Such charms of phraſe would with ſucceſs be crown , 
Though nonſenſe flowꝰ d in the melodious ſound; * 
The chaſteſt virgin needs no bluſhes fear, " | q 0 — 
The learnꝰd themſelves not ning heir : 
The libertine, in pleaſures us d /torroll, --- 1 ang 8 
And idly ſport with an immortal ſoul 7 
Here comes, and, by the virtuous heathen taught, „ 
„ * OY Ef 
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Whene' er you traverſe vaſt ee went 


"What-ſtuggiſh Briton in his iſle remains 1 
When Juba ſeeks the tiger witk delight, 


Wee beat the thieket, and provoke the fight: 


By the deſcription warm'd, we fondly ſweat, 


Ana in the chilhng eaſt- wind pant with heat. 


* 


What eyes behold not, how the ſtream refines, 
Pil by degrees the floating mirror ſnines? 


While hurricanes in circling eddies play, 1 
Tear up the ſands, and ſweep whole plains away, 
We ſhrink with horror, — M 0 
And all the ſudden ſounding ruin hear. 

When royal robes, diftain'd with blood, es 


And make poor Marcia beautifully grieve ; 
When ſhe her ſecret thoughts no more 


Forgets the woman, and her flame reveals; 
Well may the prince exult with noble pride, 
Not for his Libyan erown, but Roman bride. 


| 2 age Sutra ual : | ja 
e So then 6e dubious js the fend, | 

| We know: net which to paſe, or which'to: taſte, 
The ſhining incidents ſo juſtly fall, 


F Wiuny tobe oe Game of cuadpaet call, v 


Thus „ eee 3" eee 
And with variety of gems ſurprize. 
| Here ſapphires, here the Sardian ftane-is ſeen, ; 
2 yellow, and the jaſper green. 

The coſtly brilliant there, confus diy bright, 
e ä 
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The different colours mingle. in a 8 der 
silent we ſtand, vnable where to 5 
In pleaſyre-ſweetly loſt ten thouſand ways. 
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Wy ti gory nie 'invour fr I fler . 75 
And Cato's hands in his own blood 2 
That ſcene of death ſo terrible appears, | 
My ſaul cold only thank you with her tears, 
Yet with ſuch wondrous art your ſkilful 1 
Does all the paſſions of the ſoul command, 
That ev'n my grief to praiſe and wonder turn'd, 
And envy'd the great death which firſt I mourn'd. 
What pen, but yours, could draw the doubtful ſtrife 
Of honour ſtruggling with the love of life ? 
Deſcribe the patriot, obſtinately good, 
As hovering o'er eternity he ſtood : 


Ki: 


The wide, th' unbounded ocean lay before 


His piercing fight, and heaven the diſtant ſhore. 
Secure of endleſs bliſs, with fearful eyes, | 
He graſps the dagger, and its point defies, | 5 
And ruſhes out of life to ſnatch the glorious prize. 
Hoy would old Rome rejoice, to hear you tell 
How juſt her patriot liv'd, how great he fell! 
Recount his wondrous probity and truth, 
And form new Juba's in the Britiſh youth. 
| R ah Their 


2 AbpDffSOWS FoENMS. 
Their generous ſouls „When he reſigns his breath, 1 

| 2 with ruitti and in love Wich death! 

| when her conquering fword Britannia draws, 

Reſolves to periſh, or defend her cauſe, , wn 

Now. firſt on Albion's theatre we ſee FLY 

A perfect image of what man ſhould be; | 

The glorious character is now expreſt, 

Of virtue dwelling in a human breaſ t: 

Drawn at full length by your immortal lines, 

In, Cato's ; foul, as in her Heaven the ſhines. N | N 
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OW » we Vandal fince Cats PW no more: 


'Tis praiſe at length, *twas ran all beforey 


When crowded theatres with To's rung” 9 


Sent to the ſkies, from hence thy genius fprudg 


Ev'n civil rage a while in thine was loſt, 
And factions ſtrove but to applaud thee moſt; 3 
Nor could enjoyment'pall our longing kite 
But every night was dedrer than the laſt. 

As when old Rome, in a malignant hour 
Depriv'd of ſome returning conqueror, 
Her debt of triumph to the dead diſcharg'd, 4 
For fame, for treaſure, and her bounds enlarge d; 
And while his godlike figure mov'd — 2 
Alternate paſſions fir d ttb adoting thong; 
Tears ow'd THO _ es and en 5 every 
So. in the pompous hes has Cato far'd, NY 
Grac'd with an ample, though à late reward 
A greater victor we in him revere; © 
A nobler triumph crowns his image here. 

With wonder, as with pleafure, we ſurvey” 
A theme ſo ſcanty wrought into a play; 
So vaſt a pile on ſuch foundations plac'd ; * 
Like Ammon's temple rear'd on Libya's waſte : 
Behold its glowing paint! its eaſy weight! 
Its nice tans 0 Kiipenidous was 7 E* 


* 
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How chaſte the conduct! How divine the * 
A Roman Ys: on a Grecian, ſtage |, 

But where thall Cato $ praiſe. begin or- 4 
Inclin'd to melt, and yet untaught to bend, 4 


The firmeſt patriot, and the gentleſt friend? 4 
How great his genius, when the traitor crowd... = # 


Ready to ſtrike the blow their fury vo. d; r 
Quell'd by his look, and liſtening to bis lors. l 
Learn'd, like his paſſions, to.rebel no more high 
When, laviſh of his boiling | blood, 6 prove”... - ; 
The cure of dayith life, and lighted love, ee it 
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Brave Marcus new in early death appears, .... 
While Cato counts his wounds, and not his er * 
Who, checking private grief, the public n 
Commands the pity he lo greatly ſcorns; "op 1 
But when he ſtrikes (to crown his generous 1 
That Honeſt, ſtaunch, impraticable heart; 

No tears, no ſobs, purſue his panting breath; PO 7 Rl 
The dying Roman ſhames the pomp. of dead. 

© facred freedom! which the powers heſtow 5 

To ſeaſon bleſſings, and to ſoften woe z Ce 
Plant of our growth, and aim, of all.our care, 
The toil of ages, and the crown of wars: 
If, taught by thee, the poet's wit has flow'd _ 
In ſtrains ag precious as his hero's blood; 
Preſerve thole ſtrains, an everlaſting chaos. 1 
To keep that blood and thy remembrance warm: 
Be this thy guardian i image ſtill. ſecure, . . os 1 
In vain ſhall force invade, or fraud allure: 

Our great palladium ſhall perform its part, 1020 35 n abt. 
Fix d and enſhrin'd in * Britiſh heart. ok 
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12 had og hag ic Mule forgot to weep, - 

By modern ebe quite lull'd aſleep: 

No matter what the lines, the voice was clear, .. 

Thus ſenſe. was ſfacrific'd to pleaſe the ear. 

At laſt, Oue Wit food up in our defence, 
And dar'd (O impudence!) to publiſh—ſenſe. . 

Soon then as next the juſt tragedian ſpoke, _ 

The ladies figh'd again, the beaux awoke. | 

Thoſe heads that us d moſt indolent to move 
To ſing-ſong, ballad, and ſonata love, 
Began their buried ſenſes to explore, 

And found they now had paſſions as before: 
The power of nature in their boſoms felt, 
In ſpite of- prejudice compell'd to melt. 

When Cato's firm, all hope of ſuccour paſt, 
Holding his ſtubborn virtue to the laſt, 

T'view, with joy and conſcious tranſport fir'd, 
The ſoul of Rome in one great man refir'd ; 

In him, as if ſhe by confinement gain'd, ; 
Her powers and energy are higher ftrain'd 6 
Than when in crowds of-ſenators ſhe reign'd ! . 
Cato well ſcorn'd the life that Cæſar gave, 
When fear and weakneſs only bid him fave : 
But when a virtue like his own revives 
The hero's conſtancy—with joy he lives. 

. Obſerve the juſtneſs of the poet's thoughts 
Whoſe ſmalleſt excellence i is want of faults ;- 
R 3 With- 
The Spectator. 
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Without affected pomp and noiſe he warms; 
Without the gaudy dreſs of beauty charms. / 
Love, the old ſubje& of the buſkin'd Muſe, 


Returns, but ſuch as Roman virgins uſe. 10 1 
A virtuous love, chaltis'd by pureſt thought, © 
Not from the fancy, but from nature wrought. 
Britons, with leſſen'd wonder, now behold 
Your former wits, and all your bards of old = 
. Jonſon out-vy'd i in his own way confeſs ; 
And own that Shakeſpeare's ſelf now pleaſes lefs. © 
While Phoebus binds the laure] on his brow, | 
Riſe up, ye Muſes; and, ye Poets, bow : 2 
Superior worth with admiration greet, , 5 
And place him neareſt to his Phoebus ſeat. 
4 4 nx 
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OCCASIONED BY MR. ADDISON' $ TRAGEDY 
. OF THAT NAME. ag 
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| Hu ancient Rome by party- -factions 3 
Long fince the generous Cato did lament 3 - 
Himſelf united with his country's cauſe, q 


Bravely refus'd to live, midſt dying laws. 
Pleas'd with returning liberty to come, 53 
With joy the hero riſes from his tomb; Ae ; 
And in Britannia finds a ſecond Rome. 4 
Till by repeated rage, and civil fires * 
Th' unhappy patriot again expires; . * 
Weeps o'er her fate, and t0 the gods retires, 


The verſes of Dr. Yau: Mr. TicxELL, 


11 HuGHEs, on this tragedy, are among the : 
3 of then reſpective authors. 
* 
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PROLOGUE BY MR. POPE. 
a SPOKEN BY Mk. wirks. 


0 2 the foul 1 Fader ln 5 NN 
TV raiſe the penis, and to mend the heart, 
Live o'er each ſcene, wi be what they behold : 
For this the Tragic-Muſe firſt trod the ſtage, 
Commanding tears to ſtream through . * 
FTyrants no more their ſavage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wonder d how they wept. 
Our author ſnuns by-vulgar ſprings to move 
The hero's glory, or the virgin's lor 
In pitying love we but our weakneſs _— the 
And wild ambition well deferves its woe. is 
Here tears ſhall flow from a more — 8 ' 
Such tears as-patriots ſhed for dying laws: 
- He bids your breaſts with ancient ardor riſe, 8 
And calls forth Roman drops from Britiſh eyes. 
Virtue confeſs d in human Hape he draws, 
What Plato thought, and god-like Cato was: 
No common object to your ſight diſplays, 
But what with pleaſure heaven itſelf ſurveys; 2 
A brave man ſtruggling in the ſtorms of fate, 
And greatly falling with a falling ſtate : 
While Cato gives his little ſenate laws, 
What boſom beats not in his country's cauſe ? 
Who ſees him act, but envies every deed ? 
Who heirs him groan, and does not wiſh to bleed? 
Z Even 
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Ev'n when proud Cæſar midſt triumphal cars, 

The ſpoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 
Ignobly vain, and impotently great, 

Show d Rome her Cato's figure drawn in ſtate; 
As her dead father's reverend image paſt, 
The pomp was darken'd, and the day o'er-caſt, 

The triumph ceas d tears guſh'd from every eye 7 
The world's great victor paſt unheeded bj; 
Her laſt good man dejected Rome ador'd, _ 

And honour'd Cæſar's leſs than Cato's ſword. 


Britons, attend: be worth like this approv'd, 25 1 > 


And ſhow you have the virtue to be mov'd. 

With honeſt ſcorn the firſt fam'd Cato view d 

Rome learning arts from Greece, whom ſhe ſubduedg 
Our ſcene precarioully ſubſiſts too long 

On French tranſtation, and Italian ſong. 

Dare to have ſenſe yourſelves; aſſert the ſtage z 
Be juſtly warm'd with your own native rage. - - 
Such plays alone ſhould pleaſe a Britiſh ear, 
As Cates felf had not diſdain'd to hear, 
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8 0. : | boy ay Boorn. 
Lucius, - Senator. 8 4 * | _ Mr. "oe 
SEMPRONIUS, a Senator. Mr, Mills, 


Jun, Prince of Numidia, "” MIX. Wilxs. 
SYPHAX, General of the Numidians. Mr. CInBER. 
Poxrius, d Mr. POWEL, 
Marcus, Jeans of Cato. . Ryan... 
Dtcrus, Ambaſſador from Cæſar. Mr. Bownan,. 


Mutineers, Guards, e 
7 * a e e, eee 0 
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| MaRCIa, Davao to Cato. Mrs. OLDyIELD, | 


Lucia, Daughter to Lucius. Mrs. PORTER, 


'Scxe, a large Hall in the Governor's Palace of Utica. 
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ACT, „ & CANS I. 
"24 POR TIVUS, MARCUS. | | 


| POR TIUS..:. | 
HE. dawn is over-caſt, the morning lowers, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day, | 
The great, th' important day; big with the fate | 
Of Cato and of. Rome.—Qur. father's death 3 EY 
Would fill up all the guilt of civil war, b = 
And cloſe. the ſcene of blood. Already Czſar.. 
Has ravag'd more than half the globe, and ſees 
Mankind grown thin by his deſtructive ſword : 
Should he go further, numbers would be wanting, 
| To form new battles, and ſupport his crimes.  / / 
ve Gods, what havock does ambition make 
| Ane l 
MARCUS 
Thy ſteddy temper, Portius 
Can look on. guilt, rebellion, fraud, and Cæſar, 
In the calm lights of mild philoſophy; 
I'm tortur'd, ey'n to madneſs, when I think 
On the proud victor: every time he 's namd 
Pharſalia riſes. to my view—l ſee 
Th' inſulting tyrant prancing oer the field 7 
Strow'd with Rome's citizens, and drench d in ſlaughter, 
His horſe's hauts wet with Patrician blood. 


- ©. 
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Oh nn is there not ſome choſen curſe, 
Some hidden thunder in the ſtores of heaven, 


Red with uncommon ruth, 40 blaſt che nan 
Who owes his greatneſs to his country's ruin? 
e "PORTIUS. : a 
Believe me, Marcus, tis an-impious greatneſs, - 


- 


And mixt with too much horror to be enyy'd : 
How does the luſtre of our father's actions, 
Through che dark cheud of its that cover him, 
Break out, #>d burn with more trinmphant brightneſs! 
His ſufferings ſhine, and ſpreud a glory round him; 
Greatly unfortunate,” he-fights the cauſe = 

Of honour, virtue, Iberty, and Rome. 
His (word n&er fell but on che guilty head; 
Oppreſſion, tyranny, and power uſurp'd, 
Draw all the boy mms of his arm 8 n 
e MARCUS. | N 

Who knows not this? eee eee | 

Againſt a Word, Salt degenerate Word. 
That courts the yoke, and bows the neck Ogre 
Pent up in Utica, he vainly forms 

A poor epitome of Roman greatneſs, . 

And, ccover'd with Numidian wraps . bY 
A feeble army, and an empty ſenate, _ 
Remnants of mighty battles fought i eat; 

By heavens, ſuch virtues, join'd with ſuch Tucceſs,. 
Diftra& my very ſoul: on? father's fortune 
| mg gn pr nn us to renounce His Frecepts. 
9 | r 


| Remembit wat du Firher okt Kas told us: 8 


br ws bl 3 a 
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The ways of heaven are dark and ju ROT 

Puzzled in mazes, and perplex d with Tn. Ar 

Our underſtanding traces them in yaing,, 

Loſt and bewilder d in the. fruitleſs ſearch; . I 

Nor ſees with how. much art the windings run, 

Nor where, the regular confulion ends. OE 18 

. e 

Theſe are ſuggeſtions of 2 mind at caſe; 1 


oh Portius, didſt thou taſte but half the grief 


That wring my ſoul, thou could'ſt not talk. thus ex 0 
Paſſion unpity d and fucceſsleſs lore We? ghee 
Plant daggers in my. heart, and aggravate . 


My other griefs. Were but my Lucia kind 1 — 


,POR TLV S... 
Thou ſee'ſt not that thy. brother i is thy ow 3 
But I muſt hide it, for I know thy temper. CAA, 
Now, Marcus, now, thy virtue 's on the roof: | 
Put forth thy utmoſt ſtrength, work every nerve, 
And call up all thy father in thy ſoul : 
To quell the tyrant love, and guard thy heart 


On this weak ſide, where moſt our nature fails, 


Would be a conqueſt warthy Cato's 1 0 | 
;;; 
Portius, the counſel which I cannot take, 


Inſtead of healing, but upbraids my weakneſs, 
Bid me for honour plunge into a war | 


Of thickeſt foes, and ruſh on certain death, | 

Then ſhalt thou ſee that Marcus is not flow 

To follow glory, and confeſs his father. 3 
nnn .. 8 


4 
- 


But ſtill the ſmother'd fondneſs burns within m. 


A virtue ing in a Roman ſoul? Wag re 


When- erer did Juba, or did Portius, ſhow 
A virtue that has caſt me at a diftance, 
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In high ambition, and à thirſt or greatneſs; a0 22% 2fT 


Tis ſecond Hfe, it grbws into the Wu, 8 
Warms every vein, and beats in ebery pulfſe. 
feel it here: my" reſolution welt — py p 
ant eee re. 
Behold young Jüba, the Numidian Whats 
With how much care he forms Himſelf to Hil 


And breaks the fierceneſs of his narive-temiper = | hola 
| To copy out our father's bright example.” 


Helloves bur ſiſter Marcia, greatly loves her; 
His eyes, his looks, his actions, all betray it: 


When möſt it wells and labours for a vent, 


Tube ſenſe of honour and defire of Fame a | 


Drive the big paſſion back into his heart. 


What! ſhall an African, ſhall Juba's heir; 


Reproach great Cato's fon, and ſhow the world | 


0 " 1 4 1 1 a * a 
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"MARCUS. 
Portius, no more! your words leave ſtin gs behind them, 


And n my out in the purſuits of honour PI 
FT. . 
Marcus, 1 know thy generous temper well; 
Fling but th” appearance of diſhonour on it, 


| It ſtrait takes fire, and mounts into a blaze. 


N A RC 8. 
- A. brother's ſufferings claim a brother's pity. . 


ff. 4 | PORTIUS. 


2 4 „ 


4 
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Heaven knows I pity thee : behold r my eyes it 

Ev'n whilſt I ſpeak.—Do they not Twim i in tears? | 10 
Were but my heart as naked to thy view, 0 


Marcus would ſee it bleed in his behalf. 8 


„„ + = eee 
Why then doſt treat me with rebukes, inſtead | 


Of kind condoling cares and friendly forrow * 8 56 - 5 


„„ ERS Ee ut th 
0 1 Aid 1 know the way to . 15 
Thy troubled heart, and mitigate thy pains, 
Marcus, believe me, I could die to do it. EOS 
MARCUS. 
Thou beſt of brothers, and thou beſt of friends! 


FY 


Pardon a weak diſtemper'd ſoul, that ſwells ee 


With ſudden guſts, and ſinks as ſoon in calms, _ 
The ſport of paſſions But Sempronius comes 


He muſt not find this ſoftneſs hanging on me. IE. 


. BTR ys 00 

1 SEMPRONIVUS.' © vo 
Conſpiracies no ſooner ſhould be form'd 

Than executed, What means Portius here? | 

I like not that cold youth, I muſt diſſemble, 

And ſpeak a language foreign to my heart. 5 


eee eee. 


SEMPRONIUS. - 
„Gosch wind: Portius l let us once embrace, 
Once more embrace; whilſt el 
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To-morrow mould we thus expreſs, our friendſhip, 
Each might receive a llaye into his arms. 
This ſun perhaps, this morning ſun, 's the lat. m 55 
That e er mall riſe on Roman liberty. g. 
TY F 
NV father has this morning call'd = 
To this poor hall bis little Roman Senate 
(The leavings of Pharſalia), to _—_——... 
If yet he can oppoſe the mighty torrent 
That bears down Rome, and all her gods, before it. 
Or muſt at length give up the world to Cf. ; 
„ 
1 all the pomp and majeſty of Rome 
Can raiſe her Senate more than Cato's preſence. 5 
His virtues render our aſſembly awful, 855 
They ſtrike with ſomething like religious fear, | 
And make ev'n Czſar tremble at the head : 
Of armies fluſh'd with conqueſt ; O my Portius, 
Could I but call that wondrous man my father, 
Would but thy ſiſter Mareia be propjtious 
"To thy friend's vows.:, I might be bleſs d indeed l 
RTI. 1 5 
Alas! ee. would ſt thou talk of 7 — f 
To Marcia, whilſt her father's life's in danger ? + 
Thou might'ſt-as- well court the pale trembling Veſtal, 
When ſhe beholds the holy flame — FN 
"$xMPRONTVUS.' 
The more I ſee the wonders of thy race, 
"EY more I 'm aw Thou muf the ar wy 
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The world has all its eyes on Cato . 
Thy father's merit ſets thee up to view, Fm 
And ſhows thee in the faireſt point of li 6k 
Tq make thy virtues or thy faults conſpicuous. | , 
£ PORTIU 8. 
Well doſt thou ſeem to check my Vogering here | 
On this important hour=<T"l ſtrait away; * e 
And while the fathers of the Senate meet Py 9 
ucleſe debate, to weigh e events of war,” © 
I'll animate the ſoldiers" drooping courage, 
With love of freedom, and contempt of life. 
I'll thunder in their ears their country's — a K. 
And try to rouze up all that 's Roman in them. 


'Tis not in mortals to command ſuceeſ s, 
But we 1 do K A e 1 7 deſetve * 
f | we 


$EMPRONIUS./ | 


 Curke on the ſtripling ! How he apes | his fret” 
Ambitioully ſententions |—But 1 wonder 
old Syphax comes not; his Numidian genius” , 
Is well diſpos'd to miſchief, were he prompt 
And eager on it; but he muſt be ſpurr d. 
And every moment quitken'd to, the courle. 3 | 
| Cato has us'd me ill: he has refused 
l, His daughter Marcia to my ardent vows. 2 
Beades, his baffled arms and ruin'd cauſe : | 
Are bars. to my ambition. Czfar's e | 5 | 
That thowers down gfeatneſs on his friends, will raiſe me 
ny Ie Rome” s Hrit-lionours, | If I give up Cato, EY, | 
Tclaim in my reward bis md TE 1 1 
'he If But Syphak comes _ pe £223 % | 
| 1 5 by Ld of” a 9 "$CBNB 
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hag : + BCE: * 411. FP | 
1 6.98 rule, eee, W 


= FE. ac SYPHAX-. mir n n 
N . - —Sempropius, all is . 
1 ee Nan s man by . 
And find them ripe for a revolt; they all 0 
© Complath aloud of Cato's diſciplinc, 
And wait but the command to change their maſter, | 
+11, $M, P.R/O'N I err 
a Syphax, there 's no e eee 
Ev'n whilſt we ſpeak, our conqueror comes on, 1 
And gathers ground upon us, every moment. 4 ty 
Alas! thou know'ſt not Cæſar's active r 
With what a dreadful courſe he ruſnes enn 
From war to war: in vain has nature form” d 2 
Mountains and oceans to oppoſe his paſſage; 
He bounds o er all, victorious i in his march; ; 
The Alps and Pyreneans link | before him; 5 
Through winds, and N . 00 n ne works his 
Way, « 
Impatient for the battle: one « day more 
Will ſet the victor thundering at our gates. 1 
But tell me, haſt thou yet drawn-o'er young Juba? - 
That ſtill would recommend thee more to S. 
* challenge better terms — 
| SYPHAK.-, 
Alas! be s. loſt, - 
He * s "wy 8 ; "all 115 thoughts, are full, © 
Of C „ 1 Ae once, more ty 
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(For every inſtant I expect him here)) 
If Ps ee ee eee ey 9781 
Of faith, of honour, and I know not ene 
That have corrupted his Numidian „ 
And ſtruck * infection into all his ſoul. 
8 EMFHRONIUs. We 
Be ſure to e upon him every motive. 
Juba's ſurrender, ſince his father's deatj, H 
Would give up Afrie into Czfar's hands 
And make him lord of half the burning aun. 0 
go e en a e 
But i is it true, Sempronjus, that your Senate 
Is call'd together ? Gods ! thou muſt be cautious !_ | 
Cato has piercing eyes, and will diſcern 1 | 
Our frauds, unleſs they re covyer'd thick with art. | 
PF | 
Let me alone, good Syphax, I II conceal 
My thoughts in paſſion, (tis the ſureſt way); 
I *1I bellow out for Rome and for my country, 
| And mouth at Cæſar till I ſhake the Senate. 
4 Your cold hypocriſy 's a ſtale device, 
A worn-out trick: wouldſt thou be thought in.curnth ? 
» Clothe BY feign'd zeal in rage, in fire, in fury! 
*THD MN Ko: + 5] | 


| 

In troch;/ thou ut able bs mrad ene, * | 

| | F 1 | 
128 | 4277 SME SbONnTv's. 7 owt bet | 
| 

| 
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* Once more, be ſure to try thy-{kill on Juba ; 
4 ; Mean while I n haſten e N ade 


For . | + A eee | Ses 
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Inflame the mutiny, and underhand | 10 $675 
Blow up their diſcontents, . St 7227 11 
Unlook d for, and diſcharge themſelves on Cato 
Remember, Syphax, mint voc in hae: W's 
O think what anxious moments paſs between 
The birth of plots, and their laſt fatal lh. | 
Oh! tis a dreadful interval of time, * 
Fill'd up with horror all, and big with death! | 
Deſtruction hangs on every word we-ſpeak, oo 
On every thought, till the concluding ftroke 
Ogtermines all, and cloſes. our deſign. (Exit 


8 5560 
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| "SYPHAX. 
| I'll try ** yet I can reduce to reaſon | 
This head - ſtrong youth, and make him ſpurn a. Cato. 
The time is ſhort, Cæſar comes ruſhing on us 

But hold young Juba + ſees me, and * 


eee 
. u err nA. ot baA 
| i, 5 
| A 5 
I have obſerw'd of late thy looks are fallen, 
O' ercaſt with gloomy cares, and diſcontent; 
Then tell me,; Syphax, I conjure thee, tell me, 
What are the thoughts that knit thy brow in frowns, 
| Som nc ar) e oor den 
245 S PH ARX. * 
"Tis not'my talent to conceal my thoughts, 
Nor carry ſmiles and fun-thine-in my face, 


4 A -_—— | uw \ i. m_” 


Id fed 


1 
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When 


e 
When diſcontent-ſits heavy at my heart. #- 
I have- not eee in me. 
— JJ UB A. b 4" aid th 

Why doſt tow caſt out ſuch ungenerous terms 
Againſt the lords and ſovereigns of the world? 

Doſt thou not ſee mankind fall down before de, ben 
And om the force of their ſuperior virtne n 
Is there a nation in the wilds of Africc 
Amidſt our barren rocks and burning ſands, J 
That does not tremble at the Roman name? 

| SYPHAX, 

Gods where 's the worth that ſets this e 1 7 = 
Above your own Numidia's tawny ſons ! i 
Do they with tougher ſinews bend the bow? 

Or flies the javelin ſwifter to its mark, 
Launch'd from the vigour of a Roman arm? 
Who like our active African inſtructs 
The fiery ſteed, and trains him to his hand? 
Or guides in troops th embattled elephant, 
Loaden with war? Theſe, theſe are arts, my Princes An 
nne 94 368 
| uA. 
Thats e 4 8 | 
Perfections that are plac'd in bones and nerves. 
A Roman ſoul is bent on higher views: 
To civilize the rude unpolith'd world, 
And lay it under the reſtraint of laws; 
To make man mild and ſociable to man; 
To cultivate the wild licentious ſavage | 
With wiſdom, „ nnn a 1 
* ie Ge S 3 Th 


* 


| What are-theſe wondrous civilizing arts, 


\\ 
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Th' embelliſhments of life: virtues like theſe) | 


Make human nature ſhine, reform the b. 


And break our fierce barbarians into men. 
ERS ANIM; i ol, vil fy 
"WW its on RR man's wrath, 


943215 


This Roman poliſh, . and this ſmooth behaviour, 


That render man thus tractable and tame? 


Are they not only to diſguiſe our paſſions, 6. Abb 


7 
r 
PLES 
— '* 4 


To ſet our looks at variance with our thoughts, 
To check the ſtarts and ſallies of the ſoul, 
And break-off all its commerce with the tongue; 
In ſhort, to change us into other creatures 
Than en nature and the ee vo 
ö Far 

To ſtrike thee dumb: turn up thine eyes u Cnet 
There may ſt thou ſee to what a — 
The Roman virtues lift up mortal man. N wh | 
While good, and juſt, and anxious for TH diene, 4 
He *s ſtill ſeverely bent againſt himſelf; - f; 
Renouncing fleep, and reſt, and food, and eaſe,  - 


He ſtrives with thirk and hunger, toil and heat 1 | 


And when his fortune ſets before him all 
The pomps and pledſures that his foul cam wh 


r TE: 
.$YPHAX. 3 ee £ 
Believe me, Prince, there 's not an African | 
That traverſes our vaſt Numidian deſerts - 1 0 
In queſt of prey, and lives upon his Vol iatitirv d 


But better practiſes theſe boalted virtues, 7 bw 


EU COST , oof 


Coarſe are his meals, the fortune of the chaſe, | 
Amidſt the running ſtream he ſlakes his thirſt, ' ; | 
Toils all the day, and at the approach of bes 11 Y | 
On the firſt friendly bank hefthrows: him Yown, | | 
Or reſts his head upon a rock till mornngn | 
Then riſes freſh, purſues his wonted game, | 
And if the following day. he. chance to nd | 
A new repaſt, or an untaſted ſpring, 4 33 
Bleſſes his ſtars, and thinks it luxury. _ 
JUBA., | 

Thy prejudices, Syphax, won't diſcern _ | 
What virtues grow from ignorance and choice, 
Nor how the hero differs from the brute. Sg | 
But grant that others could with equal glory {© A | 
Look down on pleaſures and the baits of ſenſe; i 
Where ſhall we find the man that bears affliction, | 
Great and majeſtic in his griefs, like Cato 
Heavens, with what ſtrength, what Readineſs of mind, 
He triumphs in the midſt of all his ſufferings 1 : 
How does he riſe againſt a load of woes, 
And thank the gods'that throw the weight pan him | 

EE MAS. -* 

"Tis pride, rank pride, and haughtineſs of foul 1 
I think the Romans call it Stoiciſm, . | 
Had not your royal father thought ſo highly | . 
Of Roman virtue, and of Cato's cauſe, 
He had not fall'n by a flave's hand nglorious: 
Nor would his flaughter'd army now have lain 
On Afric's ſands, disfigur'd with their wounds, 
To * the 2 and vultures of Numidia. 
8 + * UB As 
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ee en WHINE e no) 

Wr de Mae dt mn auto A Ahle 
WS yrs eee 51 
5 8 VP HA x. Fern Kur We) 
on, that you'dprofit by your father's illst | | 

a a 1 v TK 12 ; 
What would" thou have me do Halo gn 
W117 ; 
to Abandon 18 ops | 


oa w =" 


A wad oc 


n 
Syphax, 1 thould be more than twice an orphan | 
1 a A 
j SV FAX. 
| Ay, there's the tie that binds you! © 
You long to call him father. Mareia's charms 
Work in your, heart unſeen, and plead for . og 
No wonder you are deaf to all I ſay. 
Jus A. . 
Syphax, your zeal becomes importunate 3 
I've hitherto permitted it to rave, 
And talk at large; but learn to keep it in, 
_ Leſt it ſhould take more freedom than I II 1 8 it. 
FFT eee e 
Sir, your great father neyer us'd me thus. < 3 15 * * 
Alas, he 's dead but can you e er forget 
The tender ſorrows,, and the pangs of nature, 1 bene 
The fond embraces, and repeated bleſſings 
Which you drew-from him i in your laſt farewell? 0 
Sul 1 I cheriſh the dear 220 e A ; 
t 
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At once to torture and to pleaſe my ſoul... .. wow Ge 
The good old king, at parting, wrung my band, 
(His eyes brim - full of tears) then ſighing cry d, 
Pr'ythee be careful of my ſon H- his grief 
Swell'd up ſo high he could not utter more. | 
J UB. A» * 8 9 

Alas, thy ſtory melts away my ſoul. | 
That beſt of fathers | how ſhall I diſcharge | 
The gratitude and duty, which I owe him! 


SYPHAX. 
By laying up his counſels in your heart. | 
b neee e thy, I 


His 3 me yield to thy dire&tions 5: 
Then, Syphax, chide me in ſevereſt terms, 
Vent all thy paſſion, and: F'1l ſtand its ſhock, 


Calm and-unruffled as a fummer-ſea, © + 
When not a breath of wind flies o er its ſurface... 
NW YE 145 if 5 
Alas, may prince, 1 4 guide you tp your ſafety. 
| * JUBA. FLAC 8 
I do belere hon cod E; but tel me be 1 
, SYPHAX;," ... vl 
Fly from the fate that follows Cefar foes. | 1 
„ - # } boot is wy 7 
My, father ſeapn'd ee dp. e 
Pw ͤ TINS 
| | ns And therefore dy d. GY ws 
—4— % i, 0 
Better to die ten thouſand thouſnd | 25 
10 ay * 2, OW, JR 
45 „ 6 1 *. 1 ., 8 
. „ e A nt 0 
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Than wound my honour. i ban un 44 9519 A | 
i art WRC en 8 

n © Rather" fi pour le be. 

| | nA. A oh 
Syphax, I've Ma to preſerve my temper. 9 1 


Why wilt thou urge me to confeſs a flame, 
I oag have ſtifled, and would fain conceal ? = 
gegen war, ene 

Delete me, prince, tis hard to conquer tors , 
But eaſy to divert and break its force; 
Abſence might cure it, or a ſecond miſtres 
Light up another flame, and put out this. | 
The glowing dames of Zama's royal court Fl 
Have faces fluſht with more exalted charms. | 
The ſun, that rolls his chariot o'er: their heads; | 
Works up more fire and colour in their cheeks : 
Were you with theſe, my prince, you'd ſoon re 
The pale nn 'd beauties of the North. | 

„Fa IO BA. | ; 

"Tis not a ſet of SEM or complexion, 
The tincture of a ſkin, that I admire.” 
Beauty ſoon grows. familiar to the lover, 
Fades in bis eye, and palls upon the ſenſe. 
The virtuous, Marcia towers above her ſex ; 
True, the is/fajr, (ob, how divinely fair !) 
But {till the lovely maid i improves her charms 
With inwazd greatneſs, unaffected wiſdom, - 
And fariftityof f manners. Cato's foul *. 
Shines out in every thing ſhe acts or ſpeaks, 
k 1 N mildneſs and attraGive he” 


p *- | 5 De 
5 . * * 8 | He of s 
4+ ; oy 4 * * * 35 * 
" * 4 * | * 4 
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nn 

Dwell in her looks, and with becoming grace 

Soften the rigour:of har father's img. 2 
"'SYPHAX * 
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How a Nees grow wanton in her rag! 


2 IINEEIIIT 


Exter MAXCTA and L. UCIA. 
by mats The & Fit * 
JUBA... } 
| Hah! Syphan, is 't not ſhe !-—-She moves this "_ 
And with her Lucia, Lucius's fair daughter. 


My heart beats thick—l pr*ythee, Syphax, leave me. 


WE a» + 
Ten thouſand curſes faſten on them both 
Now will this woman with a ſingle glance 
Undo, wing I've been iabourwg all thy while. [Exit 


JUBA, MARCIA, LUCIA. 


JU BA, 

Hail charming maid, how does thy beauty ſmooth 
The face of war, and make ey'n horror ſmile! _. 
At ſight of thee my heart ſhakes off its ſorrows ; 

I feel a dawn of joy break in upon me, 
And for a while forget th' approach of Cafar.. | 


MARCIA., 


L ſhould be griev* a e eee 


Unbent your thoughts, and ſlacken d them to arms, 
While, warm with ſlaughter, our victorious foe , _ 


Wange W * * you to the fiele. 


MY 1 ; L. 
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JU BA. od 13 et 
O Maria, let — 0 Rana tät 
And gentle wiſhes follow me to battle! 1 
The thought will give new vigour. to my arm, 
Add ſtrength and weight to my +, 0069-6 / 
And drive i itin a tempeſt on the . | 
Nane 
My n 540. wiſhes always ſhall rar 4 
The friends of Rome, the glorious cauſe of virtue, 
ann of by the eee 4. 1 
K 5 
That oy may ner thy pious cares, 
I'll gaze for ever on thy godlike father, 
Tranſplanting, one by one, into my life 1 
His bright perfections, till I ſhine like him. 1. 
+ MARCIA» £ 
3 1 father x never at a time like this I 
Would lay out his great foul in wards, and vage : 
| Such precious moments. 5 0 
| IVA. 1 
e 
l 


| = 


EA ad 


r Thy reproofs are juſt, 
Thou virtuous ai ; I'Il haſten to my troops, c 
And fire their languid fouls with Cato's virtue; ; 
If e'er I lead them to the field, when all ; 6 
The war fall and ranged in its juſt array, 3 

And dreadful pomp-: then will think on thee ! 
© lovely maid; then will I think on thee! 
And, in the ſhock of charging hoſts, remember 
What glorious deeds 1 e err hopes 


3 pI WOE WC 4 {Db 
OUT. | | "LV 84S 
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„5 e 
| m g Marcia, you're too ſevere: [ 


Ho could you a hide young good:natur'd'prinee, 


And drive him from you with ſo ſtern an air, 
A prinen. that * and dotes on 170 to _— 
in, e 
"Tis therefore, Lucia, that'T n 2 
His air, his voice, His looks, and honeſt . \ 


Speak all fo movingly i in his behalf, | | 
ee e baf 
„ 


Why ir fight againſt ſo r e | 
And ſteel your heart to fuch a world of charms ?. 
MAR-CIA. 
How, Lucia! would'ſt thou have me ſink away 
In pleaſing dreams, and loſe myſelf in love, 
When every moment Cato's life s at ſake 2 ITY 


W444 


And aims his thunder at my father's head ; 
Should not the ſad occaſion ſwallow up n 


My other cares, and draw them all into it? 
F LVU C 1 RK. 1 ; mr 
Wiy have not I his cotitaney; of mim, xx 


Who have ſo many.griefs to try its force? 

Sure, nature form d me of her ſofteſt mould. 
Enfeebled all my ſoul with tender paſſons ñ 
And ſunk me ev'n below my own weak ſex: 
n 1 wa W heart. 


PI | 
of T745- 


1 MARCT As | 


arm' d with terror and revenge, Sl | 


| 
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MAR CIA. 

Lucia, diſburthen all thy cares on me, 

A eee mak ee, i 
| Tell me who raiſes up this condi. in the. | 
2 £655 .,02-u65, ih ea. 1516) 1; 4 
| * nod not bluſh to name. them, when I tell . 
Tk,” re Morris, brothers, and the "ns of Cato. 

th {MARC IA. 

They both behold thee with their 1 
And often have reveal'd their paſſion to m. 
But tell me, whoſe addreſs thou favour'ſt moſt ? x 

I long IC and yet I dread to bear it. 
: LOEL AZ 
which' is 2 Marcia wiſhes for? 1 
; * A R c 1 A. 
And DT ng youths have- 2 ba 

In Marcia s wiſhes,” and divide their ſiſters 

But tell me ieh of them is Lucia's choice? 


8 n 
Marcia, they both are high in my efteem, 
But in my love—Why wilt thou make me name him? 

Thou know'ſt, it is a blind and fooliſh paſſion, 
: egy eee A us [ 
MARCIA, 
© Lack I'm aper d O tell me ne 
I muſt hereafter call my happy brother? 
WY een 
; Suppoſe twere Portius, could you blame my choice 
O Portius, thou. haſt ſtol'n away my foul! ! 
EY 10 as ; Wil 


- #4 * 4 
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With what a graceful tenderneſs he loves! 
And breathes the ſofteſt, the ſincereſt yows! - 

Complacency, and truth, and manly ſweetneſs, 
Dwell ever on his tongue, and ſmogth. his thoughts. 
Marcus is over-warm, his fond complaints 
Have ſo much earneſtneſs and paſſion in them, 
I hear him with a ſecret kind of dread, 

And tremble at his vehemence of temper, 
MARCIA.. i. 
Alas, poor youth! how can'ſtthou throwhim 9 cheek 

Lucia, thou know'ſt not half the love he bears Ae 
Whene'er he ſpeaks of thee, his heart 's in flames, 

He ſends out all his ſoul in every word, 

And thinks, and talks, and looks like one tranſported. 
Unhappy youth! how will thy coldneſs raiſe, _ 

Tempeſts and ſtorms in his afflicted boſom ! _ 

I dread the . e | 
LUCIA... * FR 
ebe You ſeem to ple d 14.10 

A your brother Portius— | * ir Jung > 
roo forbid 1 
| Had Portius * the unſucceſsful lover, | 

The ſame compaſſion would have fall n on him. 

LUCIA. 

Was ever virgin love diſtreſt like mine! 
Portius himſelf oft falls in tears beforł mp, +, 
As if he mourn'd his rival's ill ſucceſs, ö 
Then bids me hide the motions of mycheart, 12 : 
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MAR CIA. en 
As knows tho will how eafily be- fr. | 


And would not plunge his brother in deſpair, 
But waits for happier times, and kinder moments. 


1 ne 4 f 
Alas: 00 late 1 find myſelf involvd © © 
In endleſs griefs and labyrinths of . 4 
Born to afflict my Marcia's family, e 


And ſow difſention in the hearts of brothers, 

Tormenting'thought! it cuts into my ſoul. 1 85 1 

. "OO" MARCIA, 9614 4 

Let us not, Lucia, aggrayate our ſorrows, . 38 A 

But to the gods permit th' event of things. I 
Our lives, diſcolour'd with our preſent woes, 
May ftill grow bright, and ſmile with happier hours. 

So the pure limpid ſtream, when-foul with ſtains 


Of ruſhing torrents, and deſcending rains, BY ag y 
" Work's-itſelf clear, and, as it runs, refines ; 1 1 
Till by degrees the floating mirrour ſnines, 8 
1 Reflects each flower that on the border grows, p 
And a new * cine W pic TR; 1 
ce N 80 V 
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ACT sen 


The SENATE: | 


Tore 1 
OME Rill ſurvives in this aſſembled ſenate! - 


Let us remember we are Cato's friends, [v7 
And act like men who claim. that glorious title. 
CIOS, rs 
Cato will ſoon be here, and open to us 
Th' occaſion , of our meeting. Hark | he comes 8 
IA found of trumpets 
Mad al the guardian gods of Rome direct him! _ 


Enter CAT O. 


3 c AT o. 

Fathers, we once again are met in council, 
Czſar's approach has ſummon'd us together, 
And Rome attends her fate from our reſolves = 
How ſhall we treat this bold aſpiring man? 
Succeſs ſtill follows him, and backs his crimes: * jo 
Pharſalia gave him Rome; Egypt has ſin se 
Receiy d his yoke, and the whole Nile is Cæſar 5. 
Why ſhould I mention Juba's overthrow, _ 
And Scipio's death? Numidia's burning ſands 
Still ſmoak with blood. Tis time we ſhibuld decree 


# ; 


What courle to take. Our foe advances on uss, 
And envies us ev” n Libya's fultry defarts, . © 
"ou Der your thoughts, are they ſtill fixt - 

+ 


# * 
4 * 


N 
3%; A DIS 0 Nes p OE MS. 
Jo hold it out, and fight i it to the laſt? 
Dr are your hearts ſubdued at length, a . 
By time and ill ſucceſs to a ſubmiſſion ? 
Sempronius, ſpeak; ß 
: SEMPRONIUS. 
My voice is ſtill for war, 
Gods! a Roman ſenate long debate 1 i A 
Which of the two to chuſe, lla very or death! 
No, let us riſe at once, gird on our ſwords, © 
And, at the head of our remaining troops, | 
Attack the Foe, break through the thick array o 
Of his throng'd legions, and charge home upon kim; 
Perhaps ſome arm, more lucky than the reſt, 
May reach his heart, and free the world from 1 
Riſe, fathers, riſe; tis Rome demands your help; 
Riſe, and revenge her ſlaughter d citizens, 
Or ſhare their fate: the corps of half her ſenate 1 
Manure the fields of Theſſaly, while we > At 
Sit here, deliberating in cold debates, 
If we ſhould ſacrifice our lives to honour, 
Or wear them out in ſervitude and chains. 
RGuſe up for ſhame | our brothers of Pharſalia 
Point at their wounds, and cry aloud—to I 
Great Pompey's ſhade complains that we are flow, . 
And Scipio's ghoſt. walks unreveng'd * us. 
Seh e SAT o. = 
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Let p68 e rede I N | 
Tranſport thee thus beyond the bounds of — 5 
True fortitude-is ſeen in great exploits, | 


| at juſtice warrants, and that * bude, All 
| 4 | 


% OA enge ps 
All elſe is towering: phrenfy and diſtraction. 
Are not the lives of thoſe, who draw the word 
In Rome's defence, entruſted to our care? 
Should we thus lead them to a field of ſlaughter, 
Might not th' impartial world with reaſon ſay, 
We laviſh'd at our deaths the blood of thouſands, 
To grace our fall, and make our ruin glorious ? | 
Lucius, we next Ken know what's your nes 
© tho dt angie aly ag (5, 
My thoughtei 4 muſt confeſs, et on peace. 
Already have our quarrels fill'd the world 
With widows and with orphans: Scythia ee; 
Our guilty, wars, and earth's remote magionh, A wt 
Lie half anpeopled by the feuds of Rome 
Tis time to ſheath the ford, and ſpare nden 
It is not Cæſar, but the gods, my fathers, 
The gods declare againſt us, and repel | 
Our vain attempts. To urge the foe to battle, 
: (Prompted by blind revenge and wild deſpair), | 
; Mere to refuſe th awards of providen ce, 
And not to reſt in heavenꝰ's determination. 
Already have we ſhown our love to Rome: £1 
Now let us ſhow ſubmiſſion to the gods. 
We took up arms, not to revenge ourſelves 
But free the commonwealth ; when: this end ei, 
Arms have no further uſe: our country's cauſe, 
That drew our ſwords, now vvreſts them from our hands, 
22 bids us not delight i in Roman dined, 
Unpgofitably ſhed 5, what men could do 
Is done already, : heaven and earth will wine, 


\1} f Rome muſt fall, that we are innocent. 
| 1 2 8 EM- 
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E493 ce Mutes... 
This ſmooth diſcourſe and mild behaviour * Kits 
| | Conceal a traitor Something whiſpers me 
WO. Amn Ces beware of Lucius. [tide Cue 


f 


Fog YE nab 5 Aa CAT 0; T8913 Ton 1 
Leen bevichihines diffident : a 10 
Immoderate valour ſwells into a fault, W b 
And fear, admitted into public ls. DFR 11 5 941 
Betrays like treaſon. Let us ſhun them both. og: 
| Fathers, I cannot ſee that our affairs vil 
1 Are grown thus deſperate. — tound us; 


Within our walls are troops inur d to Wei rw e 

In Afric's heats; and ſeaſon'd to the ſun; ibs 3: 00 | 

- Numidia's ſpacious kingdom lies behind us, 
Ready to riſe at its young prince bejnal git ei 

Whilſt there is hope, do not diſtruſt the god 
But wait at leaſt till Cæſar's near approach 0 
Force us to yieid. Twill neter be too late 

To ſue for chains, and own a conqueror. ee 

Why ſhould Rome fall a moment ere 3 1 
No, let us draw her term of freedom ont 
In its full length, and ſpin it to the laſt. 
So ſhall we gain ſtill one day's: lihertj; 9 we 
And let me periſh, but in Cato gc? 9%} 

A day, an hour of virtuouslibertyy// - 1; 5 
F 2182 

e Enter MARCUS. 

ee eee mA £ 

Fathers this moment as L watch'd 45 — gg 


Loa d on my poſt dee ae b Fr 
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From: Czfar's camp, and with him comes old err 
The Roman knight; he carries in his looks ä 


| , and n to ſpeak with Cato. 


| HOT IO. 1000399, 779% lou 
By your permiſſion _ bid him enter. 
¶ Exit Marcus. 
Decius was once my did, 3. but other proſpects 
Have loos'd thoſe ties, and bound him faſt to Cæſar. 
His meſſage may determine our reſolves, | 


Enter DE CIU S./ 


DECIUS, 
. Cafar ſends health to Cato 
CATO, , 
Could he ſend it 


To Cato's ſlaughter'd friends, it would be welcome, 

Are not your orders to addreſs the ſenate? 
__DECIUS. 

My buſineſs is with Cato: Cæſar ſees 


| The ſtreights to which you re driv'n ; and, as he knows 
| Cato's high worth, is anxious for his life. 


| . 
My life is grafted on the fate of Rome: 
Would he ſave Cato? bid him ſpare his country. 
Tell your dictator this; and tell him Cato, 
Diſdains a life, which he has power to offer, | 
DECIUS, 
Rome and her ſenators ſubmit to Ceſar ; ; 


= generals wo her conſuls are no more, | 
T3 Who 


27% ADDISON'S POEMS. 
M ha check d his conqueſts, and deny'd his triumphs.” 
Why will aer f ere e f, W 
7" J dif bo ning yt 
Thoſe very reaons, thou haſt urg 'd, forbid i i 5 
x ans,, 
„, 88 to 240" wag 
And reaſon with you as from friend to friend + - 
Think on the ſtorm that gathers o'er your head, 
And threatens every hour to burſt upon i;, 
Still may you ſtand high in your country's honours. 
Do but comply, and make your peace with Cæſar. 
Rome will rejoice, and caſt its eyes on * 


As on the ſecond of mankind. 123 
| c AT o. 
Na more! 
1 muſt not think of life on ſuch conditions. _— 
_* © % # 7 hs 


Ceſar is well acquainted with your virtues, | 
And therefore ſets this value on your life: 
Let him but know the price of Cato's FSW: 

And name your terms. 

. 5 
Bid him diſband his legions, 
Reftore the commonwealth to liberty, _ * 
Submit his actions to the public cenſure, _ 
And ftand the judgment of a Roman ſenate. _ _ ; 
Bid him do this, and Cato is his friend. © 
DECIUS. 


"_ the world talks 1 of your wildom— f : - 


* x ; 24 | CAT 0. 


N 


0 / * 9 
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| CA 1 Po | 
Nay more, though Cato's voice was ne'er emploſ'd. 
To clear the guilty, and to yarniſh crimes, 
Myſelf will mount the Roſtrum in his favour, 
W nnen 49 ne M 
DECIUS. | 
A file bike this becomes a conqueror. 
CAT Os f 10 7 1 
| Deciu, a file ike this becomes» Roman. e 
DECIUS. N 
What i is a Roman, that is Cxfar's foe? 
7 CH bi "CAT Oo; 
Gin than Czſar; he*s/a friend to virtue. 
; | DECT Vv 8. 2 
Conſider, Cato, you're in Utica; 
And at the head of your own little ſenate; 
Vou don't now thunder in the capitol, _ | 
With all the mouths of Rome to ſecond you. - > 
| S AT o. ; 
Let him conſider that who * us hither: 
"Tis Cæſar's ſword has made Rome's ſenate little, 
And thinn'd its ranks. Alas l thy dazzled eye 
Beholds this man in a falſe glaring light, My 
Which conqueſt and ſucceſs have thrown upon him ; ; 
Didſ thou but vie him right, thou dſt ſee him black. - 
With murder, treaſoꝶ, ſacrilege, and crimes, 
That ſtrike my ſoul with horror but to name them. * 
1 know thou look'ſt on me, as on a wretch 
Beſet with ills, and coyer'd with misfortunes; , . 


8 » - 
144 
{ 


1 
a. 
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But, by the gods I ſwear, millions of worlds | 
Should never r buy me to be like 1 Cſar. 
* D ECIUS... 3 . : 

Does ea ſend this anſwer — to Cher! . 

* or all his generous cares, and proffer'd friendſhip p 
„ 

His cares for me are inſolent and vain: . 
Preſumptuous man ! the gods take care of Cato. 
Would Cæſar ſhow the greatneſs of his ſoul. 
Bid him employ his care for theſe my friends, 


. And make good uſe of his ill-gotten power 


By ſheltering men much better than himſelf. 
9 DECIU 5306” 7 | 
' Your high unconquer'd heart makes you cnn 
That you 're a man. You ruſh on your leſtruction. 
But I have done. When I relate hereafter 
The tale of this unhappy embaſſy, | 4 
All Rome will be in tears. | [rd. 
| $EMPRONIUS, : 5 SE 
Cato, we thank thee. 
The mighty genius of immortal Rome : 
Speaks in thy voice, thy ſoul breathes liberty: 
Ceæſar will ſhrink to hear the words thou utter R, 
And ſhudder | in the midſt of all his conqueſts. Þ 


gg LUCIUS, 
The ſenate owns its gratitude to Cato, 


| Who with ſo great a ſoul conſults its ſafety, 
And . our lives while he neglects his own. Y 


; '$EMPRONIVUS. 
3 gives no thanks on this account. 


Lueius 


. 0c AA ; 1 0. 1 > 
Lucius ſeems fond of life; but what is life? 
"Tis mot to ſtalk about, and draw freſh air 
From time to time, or gaze upon the fun; - 
'Tis to be free. When liberty is gone, 
Life grows inſipid, and has loſt its reliſh. 
O could my dying hand but lodge a ſword. 
In Cæſar's boſom, and revenge my country, 
By heavens I could enjoy the pangs of death, 
And ſmile i in agony. OLE 
| LUCIUS, 
Others perhaps 
May eee warm a zeal, 
Fhough tis not kindled into ſo much rage. 
SEMPRONIUS 
This ſober conduct is a mighty virtue 
In luke-warm patriots. 
CAT Os. 
Come ! no more, Sempronĩus: 
All here are friends to Rome, and to each other. 
Let us not weaken ſtill the PE ſide, 
By our diviſions, 
8 BMPRONIVUS. ; 
| Cato, my reſentments 
Are ſaerifie'd to Rome I ſtand reprov'd. 
| CATO, 
Fathers, tis time you come to a ker 
Cato, we all go into your opinion. 
Czſar's behaviour has convinc'd the ſenate 
We ought to hold it out til terms arrive. 
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. We ought to hold it out till death; but, Cato, 
wy private voice is drown'd amid the nn. and 
ac 0:4. Y | yl 
Then et wn fin Bhd nent A ta; | 

This little interval, this pauſe of life, "1 
(While yet our liberty and fates are doubtful) 
With reſolution, friendſhip, Roman bravery, 

And all the virtues we can crowd into it; bunt bern 
That heaven may ſay, it ought to be prolong d. 
Fathers, farewell The young Numidian prince 
Comes . and enn to know W 


8 95 TE LEx. sen 


Enter 1 UBA. 

CAT... 

Subs; the Roman ſenate, has reſolv'd, | 
Till time give better proſpects, fill to keep 
The ſword e % and turn its e ng p 

2 AISDA<: 22/747 

The FFT 9 On a Roman ſenate, | 
But, Cato, lend me for a while thy patience, 
And condeſcend'to hear a young man ſpeak. 

My father, when ſome days before his deatein 
He order'd me to march for Utica 

(Alas! I thaught not then his death ſo 1 
Mept o'er me, preſs d me in his aged arms, 
And as his griefs gave way, My ſon, ſaid he, 
Whatever fortune ſhall befal thy father, 9 5 
Be Cato's friend; he Il train thee up to great 
41 , : And 


. 24.80 N T0071 1:0 4 
And virtuous deeds : do but obſerve him well, 


Thou Ut Bn} thou Nm. ther, 


. CA T0, | 
* thy father was a worthy ny 
And merited, alas! a better fate; 


But heaven bg otherwiſe. _ 
* iin J1UB bn... 
My father's fate, 


In ſpite of althe fortitude that ſhines 
Before my face, in Cato's great example, 
Subdues my ſoul, and fills my eyes with tears. 
C A T O. 
It is an honeſt ſorrow, and 3 
Rin 
My father drew reſpe& from foreign climes: 
The kings of Afric ſought him for their friend, 
Kings far remote, that rule, as fame reports, 
Behind the hidden ſources of the Nile, 
In diſtant worlds, on t'other fide the ſun 3 
Oft have their black ambaſſadors appear d, 
Loaden with gifts, and fill'd the courts of Zama. 


| CAT O. f 
[Tam ng range to thy der, greatneſs. 


JUBA,. 


I 4 not boaſt the greatnefs of my fake, 


But point out new alliances to Cato. 

Had we not better leave this Utica, 

To arm Numidia in our cauſe, and court 
Th aſſiſtance of my father's powerful friends? 
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Did they know Cato; our remoteſt kings cory þ: A 
Would pour embattled multitudes about him; 


Their ſwarthy hoſts would darken all our oa 
Doubling the native horror of the war, f 
And . death more grim. 
SC ATG. 
And canſt PEE think 
Cato will fly before the ſword of Czfar ? 
Reduc'd, like Hannibal, to ſeek relief 
From court to court, Bra bed * | 
A vagabond in Afric . try 
JUBA. 
„ SA 1 ' Cato, perhaps 
I'm too officious, but my forward cares 
Would fain preſerve a life of ſo much value. 
My heart is wounded, when I ſee ſuch virtue 
Afflicted by the weight of ſuch misfortunes. 
23 
Thy noblendh of ſoul obliges me. 
But know, young prince, that valour ſoars above 
What the world calls misfortune and affliction. 
Theſe are not ills; elſe would they never fall 
On heaveres firſt favourites, and the beſt of men: 
The gods, in bounty, work up ſtorms about us, 
That give mankind occaſion to exert 
Their hidden ſtrength, and throw out into 1 | 
virtues, that ſhun the day, and lie conceal'd 
In en e and eee eg eee 
A ee eee ee or . 3A. 


1 8 N f 2 | ' 
3... | * 7 19 *F 1 
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JUBA. 

I'm charm'd whene'er thou talk'ſt! Tpant for vie! 
* all oy ſoul endeavours at perfection. 

; 6099) Gas TO: 

"Dot 3 love watchings, abſtinence, and toil, 
Laborious virtues all? learn them from Cato: 
Succeſs and fortune muſt thou learn from Cæſar. 

ei bay n e EAST 

The beſt e that can fall on Juba, 

The whole ſucceſs: n my heart 8 
Depends on Cato- Haba 
| c ATO. 
What does Juba age 
Thy words confound me. 
"JUBA. 
I would fain retract * 
Give den me back again. They aim d at t nothing, - 
SAT o. j 
Tell me thy wiſh, young Prince ; make not my ear 
A Wen to thy thoughts. 


= " 
4 . . 


1 
Oh, they're extravagant 3 
Still let me hide bew. 3 
darko. 
What can Juba aſk | | 
That Cato will refuſe! © WA 
'JUB A. 


tin 911 "312 29 Il fear to name it. 


bs 0. 1 2 C 
+. *% % 23 3 


[ 
f 
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n 
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e A T ©, 
| A. JU B A. wy #54 36 balk 
| | Cato, ow haſt a daughner 
3 Har 5 * rr mol wv. 
. 
Should leſſen thee in my eſteem: remember 2. 
The hand of fate is over us, and heaven 
Exacts ſeverity from all our thongiks 
It is not note a time to talk of augt 
But chains, or conqueſt; perm or death. [Ex. 


ile Enter SYPHAX.. 


Act aus. o tos eu 


|  SYPHARX. 1. 
| How s this, my prince : what, cover 'd with confuſion? 
Fou Took as if $7 ſtern Philoſe 1 
Had juſt 2 nod WC hid you. * nde 206: ese. TI, 
55 . . 
„e ben . SER 2 Syphar, A br do I 5 eq 
s Ax. 8 


— ñ— — et —— — 4-2 „ O- 


1 know it well, 5 


dee 27 e 10 na. | | 5 
Cato thinks — 9 mn 

| "i Ax. 

e 


* 
1 e 11 . 0 55 * 
1 N U 
F 4 7 «7.4 5 


AN. 
Ai I've open'd to him 
The he meakneſs of my fouls ny love br Marte... 


27 


AMP eee 


Z . $YPHAX, 
(Cato 's x proper pern is en 
A love-tale With. * 
JA 


Oh, I —— pierce my heart, 
Mee hang] Was ever utetch like Juba ? 
c 2304 Y 6-183) οιjů,Hdd HA 
pig my prince how are vou chang'd of late! 
I've known young Juba riſe. before the ſun, - 


To beat the thicket where the tiger flept,.. a 2M 
Or ſeek the lien in his dreadful haunt s 
How did the colour mount into your cheeks, 3 


When firſt you rous'd him to the chace l I've ſeen you 
Ev'n in the Libyan dog-days hunt him down, 

Phew charge him cloſe, provoke him to the rage 

Of fangs and claws, and ſtogping: — nn 


Rivet the panting favage to dhe ground. ab L 
«JV BrAs - 
Pr ythee, nomore 1 e ee 
4 SYPHAX.. 
How A the old Likes fails 


To ſee you weigh the paws, when tipp d with gold, * 
And throw the ſhaggy ſpoils about your ſhoulders | © 
3 JUBA, 
Syphas, this ad ai s talk (though noney flow d 
In every word) would now Joſe all its ſweetneſs. 


. 8 s difpleas'd, and Marcia loſt for ever? 0. 


TOES. vi 


Coke prince, I yet could give wget ace, 
— ITY Y N N 


J ven. 
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Jus A. 
« "RY What ſay f thou, Syphax? 
By kinvens, thou turn'ſt me all into A . 3 
SVY.P'HAX. 
Marcia might ill be yours. , f 
nee WT: WA. Kaen 8 3 


144 42 


N Abi er, dexr Syphax 
. mA rn pr 4 

Juba cenie de Münchs s hardy ee, ** 
Mounted on ſteeds, unus d to the reſtraint 
Of curbs or bits, ae enlaide.v - #2316)» 
Give but the word, wel ure this mf up, 
n 1 ee 0 T f 


9 
- 


| ob EIS ab eee 
a Can ſuch dilkongt bed. 
Nb up in ment weukFft'thou ſeduce my you 
3 To do a an act that would deſtroy my hon dur?) 
8 nA. | 
Gods, I could tear my beard to herr you' ht 
pour. 's A fine. 1 imaginary notion, 
hat draws ! in raw and unexperienced =—_. 
To re real milchiefs, while they bunt ru e 2 
e wy 
i Would'ſt then, degrade ue ies ruſſian 2 
A Aa 
The boaſted anti of theſe great men, 
Whoſe virtues you admire, were all ſuch bub. 
This dread of nations, this almighty Rome, 
3 in her wide empire  bownds | An 


8 7 
4 i” $ Ti 5% 
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All under heaven, was founded on a rape. 
Your Scipio's, Cæſar's, Pompey" s, and your Cato's 
(Theſe gods on earth) are all the ſpurious bod 
Of violated maids, of raviſh'd Sabines. 1 
e 
Syphax, I fear that hoary head of thine 
Abounds too much in our Numidian wiles. 8 agte 
ane $YPHAS., het 
| Indeed, my prince; you. want to know the world, 
You. have not read mankind : your youth admires 
The throws and ſwellings of a Roman ſoul, : 5 
Cato $ bold flights, th extravagance of virtue. 
beide its MBA: coir iy | 
If — of the world * man e AT 
ee bees 67 15. l bie 42:6 
We eee. ar 31h Aman 1 
os, | 9, you's young. Aan 244k 
an, | eee n 
19714971997 Gods, muſt I tamely bear 2 
This arrogance daher: thou” rt a * | 
A falſe vid Giite it: | 474 46 ν, 


RS 2 SYPHAX: 
Il hape gone too far. N 
Sue. POO, 67+ ede 
Cats ba know the baſeneſs of thy foul, a gut in 
% X 


I muſt appeaſe this | ſtorm, or periſh it in it. 2 ; 
Young prince, behold theſe locks, thatare grown white 
enen en wh 


* L7 
* £ 14 1 


"VS. 


we ADDISOWS-POEMS. ' 
un. 782 . 


wee locks al vs peak wens. wo 
4} 29664 PURE RR(H4bs iro ben sto! 
Mult one rah word, th infemicy of ages 0 


Throw down the merit of, my hetter years ? 
This the reward af a whole life of ſervice l. 1 
Curſe on the, boy! how 2 7 5 he hears me! "Idle. 


Is it becauſe the throne « IFN my f Fore-fathers * 7 
Still Rands ung? d, and "that Numidia's cron : 
Hangs doubtful yet, whoſe head it hall enclofe, 
Thou thus s prefum"ll i to treat thy! prince with Kom? 

8 "SYPHAX. a ir Hod & 55 

Why will you rive my heart with ſuch expreſſions ? 
Does not old Syphax follow you to war? 
What are his arms? why W e OS * 
His trembling hand, and cruſh beneath 8 a 
His wrinkled brows ?. what is it he aſpares dg 
Is it not this? to ſhed the tow remains, | 
Der e of blaed, ip your defence? 


% dE aiT 
ent moese en A 
8 IPH AX. | 


Not hear me talk! what, when my faith to Juba, 
My r maſter's ſon, is call d in queſtion? * 
My prince may ſtrike me dead, and I'll be dumb z. 
But, whilſt I live, I muſt not hold my tongue, 


And languiſ out old age in his diſpleaſure. | , 
UBA. | * Nein 

Thou know'ft the way too well into wy be. 

l do believe theedoyal to thy prince. boy 


SYPHAX, 


E T . 


| nar; emacs; wiT 
What greater inſtance can I give? I — 
To do an action which my ſoulf abhors, 7 I e 
* And gain you whom you love at any. price. , 4 


J'U'B A, . * 5 

Was this th motive? I SORE Sr ent 1 2 n 
| abo SM .me 581 

And "i eon ey fre n ehe we . 
een eee e er eee 1 

N Sure thou mika W; "TI did not calll thee b 40 
eien e eee wh 
5 Vou did indeed, my Prince; you'call'd me traitors 


Nay, further, threatin'#you"U complain to Cato. 
Of what, my eee vould you complain't5/Cats > | 


L That Syphax” ves you, and would ſacrifice” 
His life, nay more, his honout; in your ſervices: 
JUBA. 


Syphax, I know thou lov'ft me, but indeek 90 
Thy zeal for Juba carried thee tod far. n 
Honour 's à ſacred tie, the law of kings, * | 
The noble mind's diſtinguiſhinng ne 4 
That aids and ſtrengthens virtue, where it wen 
And imitates her actions, where ſhe is notr | 
1 eee os e,, 
„ 
Dy heavens * 
I m raxiſſyd when yoo talks thus, though you bete. 
; Alas, I've hitlierto*been us'd to think HE; 
A blind officious zeal to ſerve my king RE 
1 #3. 5: a 


wy 


— 
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The ruling principle, that ought to burn 

| And quench all others in a ſubje&'s heart. 

Happy the people who preſerve their hence: ? 

10 the lame duties that oblige their prince! . 
N on 


© Syphax{thou nov beginn 'ſt to ſpeak thylelf. 


JS Numidia * s grown a ſeorn among the nations 


For, breach of public vows. Our Punic faith A 
B infamous, and branded to a proverb. . | 
Syphax, we Il join our cares, to purge away, 28 
To country's 8 in and clear her e FOE +: 
Hitt 5˙ SYPHAX,, bn toy: 1b — 
abe me, prince, you make. old What weep, 
To hear you talk but tis with tears of joy. 5 | 
If eber your father's crown adorn your brgws,.... 1 
eee be bleſt by, Cato's lectures. Fun i vB 
„ Ia 
sypbar, thy hand i we l mutually forget 
The warnith of youth, and frowardneſs of age: . 
Thy prince eſteems thy worth, and loves thy ris 
E cer the ſcepter comes into my hand, P14 or 1 
e ſtand the ſecond i Rn eben 
11. $8 WEN AI): 29) 21 
Wh Why,will you covered my ade th dag: x 
_ Myj joy grows burthenſome, I tha'n't are it. 


A. 


wy 8 Men 
dene farewell I I hence, re | 
Some. nne * AOL = 17 | 
ings WES e $20 ee of ba 14th 


1 - , * * 
Ll 1 % 4 9 "0 P : [ 
4 . . * * oy * d " 


* 


. 
" 


Ae A TO ALA » ** 
In Cato's aa I d rather have that man- | 
I” my e than n for wo avert, 
| ! GOD. Exit. 
. 4A 18 A x. Is 
Youu men ſoon give, and ſoon. FOR affronts 5 
Old age is ſlow in both a falſe old traitor ! 
Thoſe words, raſh boy, may chance to coſt thee dear: 
My heart had ſtill ſome fooliſh fondneſs for hee: 
But hence! tis gone; I give it to the n * a 
Cæſar, I'm wholly thine TEM. 


Enter SEMPRONIU ö 
SYPHAX. 


All hail, Sempronius! 
Well, Cato's Senate is reſolv'd to wait 
The fury of a ſiege, before it yields. 

| SEMPRONIUS. | 

Syphax, we both were on the verge of fate: 
Lucius declar'd for peace, and terms were offer'd 
To Cato by a meſſenger from Czſar. ah | 
Should they ſubmit, ere our deſigns are ripe, 
We both muſt periſh in the common wreck, - 
Loſt in a general undiſtinguiſh'd ruin. 

SYPHARX., 
But how ſtands Cato? 
SEMPRONIUS. | 

| Thou haſt ſeen Mount Atlas: 
While aa and tempeſts thunder on its brows, 
And oceans break their billows at its feet, 


It ſtands unmov d, and glories in its height. | _ 
3 Such 


, 0 f . 
* * 
Sh. y 47 
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Such is chat haugheg man; his towering =" 
Midſt all the ſhocks and injuries of fortune, 


Riſes ſuperior, and look down on Cæſar. 

We ' eng. | ; 
FEE — 004 ot ano T | 
7 85 enn gs b. 
e een er [Eve pra wick ue. 


| And 656 eue Kno, 


That gyphax and Sempronius are his friends. ad e 
But let me now examine GIFT KW 4 164%. 


| n n 
| Yo SYPHARX, 
Fes, but it is to Cato. 


; 1 "ve tyd ibe force of every reaſon on him, 
Sooth'd and careſs'd, been angry, ſooth d again. 
Laid ſafety, life, and intereſt, in his ſight; 
But all are vain, he ſcorns them all for Cato. 
| 4, 82M P.R@ONAD SS» -- 
Come, "tis no matter, we ſhall do without "rey 
He ill make a pretty ſigure in a triumph, _ 
And ſerve to trip before the victor's chariot, 


.-- , -Sypbax, I now may hope thou haſt forſook _ 
I hy Juba's cauſe, and wiſheſt Marcia mine - 


vie). STPRA LK. 5 
May the be thine as faſt as thou would have her ! 
|  $SEMPRONIUS. 
Syphax, I love that woman; though I curſe 
| Her and ne, . 


* 


870 . 1 | SY PHAX: 


4 
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SYPHAX. 
Make Cats fure, and give up Utica : 
Czfar will ne'er refuſe thee ſuch a trifle. 
But are thy troops prepar d for a revolt 'F 
Does the ſedition catch from man to man, 
And run Youu their ranks ?- | 
e RONAUS. AN AH Ty" 
Al, all Wr 
The faQtious an pi, that —_ 
Murmurs and diſcontents among the ſoldiers. 
They count their toilſome marches; long fatigues, 
Unuſual faſtings z and will bear no more 
This medley of philoſophy and war. 
Within an hour they Il ſtorm the Sevate-houſe, 
SYPHA X, 
Mean while I'll draw up my Numidian ences 
Within the ſquare, to exerciſe their arms, 
And, as I ſee occaſion, favour thee. 
J laugh to think how your unſhaken Cato 
Will look aghaſt, while unforeſeen deſtruction 
Pours in upon him thus from every fide. 
So, where our wide Numidian waſtes extend, 
Sudden, th' impetuous hurricanes deſcend, 
Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 
Tear up the ſands, and ſweep whole plains away. 
The helpleſs traveller, with wild ſurprize, 
Sees the dry deſert all around him riſe, 
4 fmother'd in the duſty WRHITTWvind, dies. 


END OF THE SECOND ACT. 
; v4 ACT 
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WW. 


\_ MARCUS aid PORTIVS. _ 1 


MARCUS. PUR BB" 
"F HANKS-to my ſtars, I have not A's about 
| The wilds of life, ere I could find a friend; 
Natuie firſt pointed out my Portius to me, © 
And early taught me, by her ſecrer force, 
To love thy perſon, ere I knew thy merit; | 
Till, what was inſtinct, grew up into eats 
rokrios. e 4608; 
Mana! the friendſhips of the world are oft 
Confederacies in yice, or leagues of pl ſure z 
Ours has ſevereſt virtue for its baſis, . = | 
And ſuch a friendſhip ends not but with life. | 
3 MARCUS, FDA 
Portius, thou know'ſt my ſoul in all its weakneks; 
Then pr'ythee ſpare me on its tender fide, | 7 
Indulge me but in love, my other paſhons © 
Shall riſe and fall by virtue's niceſt rules, 
n, bigs 22 
When love s well-tim'd, tis not a fault to tore. | | 
The ſtrong, the brave, the virtuous, and the wife, . 
ink in the ſoft captivity together. Pty 05 
I would not urge thee. to diſmiſs thy paſſion, 5 uk 
(I know 'twere yain) but to ſuppreſs its force, j 
INN TORI oats, - 
+ ö MARCUS. 


* 


- 
* 
— * 


1 
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MARCUS. 
Alas . thou talk 'ſt like one who! never felt 
Th' impatient throbs and longings of à ſoul, 


That pants and-seaches after diſtant good. 
A lover does not live by vulgar time: 
Believe me, Portius, in my Lucia's abſence 
Life hangs upon me, and becomes a burden; 
And yet when I behold the charming maid | 
I'm ten-times more undone ; while hope, and fear, 
And grief, and rage, and love, riſe up at once, | 
And with variety of pain diſtract me. 
POR TIUS. 
What can thy Portins do to give thee help ? 
MARCUS. 

Portius, thou oft enjoy'ſ the fair-one's Wen + 
Then undertake my cauſe, and plead it to her 
With all the ſtrength and heat of eloquence 
Fraternal love and friendſhip can inſpire. 
Tell her thy brother languiſhes to death, 
And fades away, and withers in his bloom; 
That he forgets his ſleep, and loaths his food, 
That youth, and health, and war, are joyleſs to um: 
Deſcribe his anxious days and reſtleſs nights 
And all the torments that thou ſeeſt me — 

PORTIU S. 542 

Marcus, I beg thee, give me not an office 

That ſuits with me fo ill. Thou know'ſt my temper, 
J 1 ÞaA 

Witt thou behold me ſinking in my woes? 

And wilt thou not reach out a friendly arm, 


Kan raile me from amidſt this plunge of ſorrows ? 


PORTIUSs 


51 4b pISOA- pdE Ms. | 


a p ORT TVs. 
\ Marcus, thou canſt not alk whit 1 4 face.” ” 


1 MARCUS. W 0 \ 
I know thou It ſay, my paſſion 's out of babe, 1 
That Cato's great example and misfortunes... S 
Should both conſpire. to drive it from my thoughts, 2 
But what's all this to one who loves like me? 
Oh Portius, Portius, from my ſoul I with « 
Thou didſt but know thyſelf what tis to love! 
Thou would'ſ thou pity and aſſiſt thy brother. 
;PORTIUS,” | 
What ſhould I dol If I diſcloſe my "pale jon, 
Our friendihip s at an end: if I conceal it, 
The world ande me falſe to fon aud brother. 


r 4 
But ſee where Lucia, at her wonted — | 
Amid the cool bf yon high marble arch, ; 


Enjoys the noon- day breeze | obſerve her, Portius! 
That face, that ſhape, thoſe eyes, that heaven of beauty 
Obſerve her well, and blame me if thou canſt. 0 
wr.  $OUT20 5 
She ſees us, and atlyances 
8 „„ 
et 7 I II withdraw, 
And leave you for # while, Remember; Portius, 
Thy brother's life depends upon thy tongue. Lan. 


* 


Enter 


But here believe n me Ive a thouſand reaſons-— 
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i nnn AN 
Enier LUCIA. J | obo ti 
Loa el Bl Ib tack tt. ho A 
Did 5 I ſee your brother-Marcus here ? 
Why did he fly the place, eee. 


„b 4B e eee IT 

Oh, Lucia, language is tins t how. 1 Ah al 
His rage of love; it preys upon his life 3... 17 
He pines, be fickens, he deſpairs, he dies:: 
His paſſions and his virtues lie confus dd. 0 
And mix d together in ſo wild a tumult, . A See 


That the whole man is quite disfigur'd in him. 4 $1 > 

Heavens ! would. one think 'twere: poſſible for vows; 

To make ſuch ravage in a noble ſoul ! 

Oh, Lucia, I 'm diftreſs'd | my heart bleeds for * 

Ev'n now, while thus I ſtand bleſt in thy preſence, 

A ſecret damp of grief comes o'er my thoughts, 

And I 'm unhappy, though thou ſmil'ſt upon me. 
LUCIA. 

How wilt thou guard thy honour, in the ſhock . . 
Of. love and friendſhip? Think betimes, my Portius, 
Think how the nuptial tie, that might enſure 
Our mutual bliſs, would raiſe to ſuch a height 
Thy brother's griefs, as might perhaps eri. 

t 0 ee 

Alas, poor youth! what doſt thou think, EG 
His generous, open, undeſigning heart. 1 
Has begg'd his rival to ſolicit for him. 
Then do not ftrike him dead with a denial, 
But hold him up in life, and cheer his ſoul 
Erb - | With 


3%/%0„ ADDTSON'S. POEMS. 
With the faint glimmering of a doubtful hope: 
Perhaps, when we have paſs'd theſe gloomy hours, 
And weather d ont Long ſtorm that beats upon us.— 
OY en ee 

No, Portius, Set T ſee thy ſiſter's tears, 
Thy father's anguiſh, and thy brother's death, 
In the purfuit of our . fated loves. * 
And, Portius, here I ſwear, to heaven I ſwear, 


To heaven, and all the powers that judge mankind, 4 


Never to mix my plighted hands with thine, 
While ſuch a cloud of miſchiefs hangs about us: 
But to forget our loves, and drive thee out 
From all my thoughts, as far—as I am able. ; 
| 5 PpORTIUS. 1 
What haft thou ſaid! I 'm thunder- ſtruck r 
Thoſe haſty words, or I am loſt for ever. 
„ MARE Ay | | 
Has not the vow already paſs'd my lips? 4 
The gods haye heard it, and 'tis ſeal'd in heaven. 
May all the vengeance, that was ever pour d 
On „ heads, 0 We me, if I break it! 
( Aue a pauſe 
1 PORTIUS. © 
Fix'd in aftoniſhment, I gaze upon thee ; 
Like one juſt blaſted by a ſtroke from xl 
Who pants for breath, and Riffens, yet alive, 
In dreadful looks : a monument of wrath ! | Fm 
bs lk 4.04 of tel erhung 
At length I 've ated my ſevereſt part ; 
& of RT Tg upon me, 


And 


dd iI , I qo x- 


aca cv dy > @ to e mw» , + £ tw 


2M M AA HO md, - ww 

And melt about my heart! my tears WII flo. 2 

But oh, I 'll think no more! the hand of — U 
Has torn thee from me, and er thee. 

n ronrtes ö . 

Hard- . nnn 

M Evra; 323833; -£ 141901 

aan _ thoſe ſounds, 
Tboſe Killing Wunde! Why dot thou frown upon a ? 
My blood runs cold, my heart forgets to heavey-: /-/r 
And life itſelf goes out at thy Uiſpleaſure. 


The gods'forbid us to indulge bur loves, // 
But, oh! I ira bear thy hate, and the ts. it iT 
wichen roa. iT 
Talk not 1658] thou never- knew'ft its force dds 
I've been deluded, led into a dream*-” 100702 G 


Of fancied bliſs.” O Lucia, eruel lates: | gona 2 
Thy dreadful vow; Toaden with death; ſtill ſounds © | 
In my ftann'd cars. What ſhall f or do? 
Quick, let us partt perdition 's in thy preſence, © © 
And horror dwells about thee Ah, the faints 1** © - 
Wretch that I am ! what has 'my raſhneſs donel 
Lucia, thou injur'd innocence!” thou beſt 
And lovelieſt of thy ſex! awake, my Lucia, ' 
Or Portius ruſes on his ford to join thee. 8 
Her imprecations reach not to the tomb, k 
They ſnut not out ſocĩety in death n 
But, ah ! ſhe moves! life wanders up and down 
Through n W and lights 1 — oc 
{218 'L'U CTA; 17 . (19850 
0 remus n een U benen he 1 wy : 


* 


(ARES 
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The faith of one expiring een 
That loves thes mere than ever woman tov'dil , . 


45 — What do Lay? My half- recover d ſenſe 

Forgets the vow in which any ſoul. is bound. 

8 ſtands betwixt, us! !. we muſt part. 
bnd | POR TIUS. 


Fm id kan as frighted thenghin-zun back, 


anne deem tr! G 8 


SABLE bA>o 20, Udi 2 bo 
Wat 5 do 1 onder n 


The train off ills oux love would dra behind it. by 


Think, Fortius, think, thou ſeeſt thy dying brother 
-Stabb'd.atihis; Heart, and all beſmear'd with, blood, - 
Storming at heaven,and;thee!. thy awful fre nav e 
Sternly demands; the cauſe, th acquried;cauſe, 
That xabs him of his ſon l poor Marcia, . 
Then tears her hair, and, frantic in her griefa, 
«Calls out, on- Lucid What could, Lais anſwer ? 
Or e in fuch a.ſcene.of farrow 2... | _ 
! $425 2150 18 ORT. LU: 8. its Lai 155191 
'To my confuſion-aud eternal, grief, Ta G08: | M2, 
T muſt approve. 92 
The miſt that hung about my mind.clears up 5 
And now, athwart. the. terrors that thy,vow.. 
Has planted eee #T 
More awmiables.agd riſaſt. in thy charms. . of 
_Loveliakzat wamen heaven is. in. thy God; . 
Beauty and virtue ſhing for ever round thee, 


Brightening each, other. thau. a all duine !:! 
maT © 7% 1 i LUCIA, 


n-—4 44. ts 


Oo wc 


— 


Aena: 30 
| L VCI As -- ; 
Portiugy no more hr wehe Dotarongh ay hear, 
Melt my reſolyx;.ang. turn me all te love. 
W ne e eee 
Why heaves thy heart? Why ſwelle thy ſoul with ſorrow? 
It ſoftens me too much. — Farewell, my Portius ; 
Farewell, though death ia in the word, for- ever 
PORTTFVYL f 
ah, Loch, fly ! What dot thou fag? For-errt 
Ss og r eee 
Have I not four} tor Toy tf Bets 8 
Muſt throw thy brother on his f — 
Ob, how ſhall I repeat the word! for- ever 
N le UH! 7 » 4: JO | 
Thus o'er the dying lamp th unſteady flame 1 
Hangs quivering on a point, leaps o off by fits, 
And falls again, as as loth to quit its hold. 
rhou mult not go, my ſoul | all e thee, 


And . N looſe, 


I ©s ne gal : | 
2500 a Be Ne Wa 152 

To ber ef Ne think what Lucia ſuffers ! f | 

porous. i 
"Tis true; unruffled and ſerene I 've met 

The common accidents of life but here: & 

Such an unlook d- for ſtorm of ills falls on me, 5 | 

It beats down „ Teuunot bark. A 

We muſt not parts 0.400736. i blew t iT 

Arn = 


| What dokk thou. ſan? Net pet? 
uud don — che ow that I have made ? * 


5 
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Are there not heavens and gods and thunder o'er us! 
Ant ſee thy brother Marcus bends this way 1 

I ſicken at the fight! Once more, farewell; 

Farewell, and know chou wrong'ſt me, if thou think'ſt 

5 e ht or ever brief, like "Mins." 13 2 * 


e 


=} 2 an ee eee 


5 
Ne * t hopes? How ſtands he? Am 1 doomd 
To life or d eee | 5 
f i irrt rH 

A w_ Wöbat would'ft thou have me ? 
bb + 44 1 ka 
| | What means this penfive poſture? Thou appear! & . 
Liks one amaz'd a and terrify'd, bs 
1 PORTIUS. , hit 7 
OV Wund Hi ie I 've reaſon, err ud 
MARCUS. _. | 
: Thy down-caſt looks, and thy.diforder'd tough, : 
Tell me my fate. I alk not * ſucceſs a | 
My cauſe hag found, | win e te wad 0% s 
PO 4 108. 
bn Lem grier'd Lundertook it, -y 
: "STI MARCUS. r | I 
Whats Does the barbarous maid inſult. my ry E 
My aching. het l and triumph-in my pains ? rd of Wn 
That L could-end her from my thoughts for oper. 
P ORTIUS. Z 80 
| Amy) ow to ahi i your gre L 
D = ; | DEM 974 $2 1 ad wer ad dag % Lucia, : 


LA 
1 


4 T, 27 
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, - 


of . . 
a 


U 
8, 


o | 30g 
Lucia, though ſworn never to think of love, 
mn your 128 and Ftzes you. 


tf neden my pains, ho pities me! 
What is compaſſion when tis void of love 


Fool that I was to chooſe ſo cold a friend _ 
To urge my cauſe! compaſſionates my pains ! 
Pr'ythee, what art, what rhetorick, didſt thou uſe _ 
To gain this mighty boon? She pities me! a 
To one that aſks the warm returns of love, 
Compaſſion 's cruelty, tis ſcorn, tis death - 
Denk Fonds. ls 47 
Marcus, nnen have I deſery'd this ereatment 
9 MARCUS. 

What have 1 mid! © Portius, O forgive mei 
A ſoul exaſperated in ills falls out | 
With every thing, its friend, itſelf— But ha! 

What means that ſhout, big with the ſounds of war ? 
What new alarm? * | 
PORTIUS. 
A ſecond,” louder yet, 
Swells in ** winds, and comes more full upon us. 
MARC Us. | 

Oh, for ſome glorious cauſe to fall in battle! 
Lucia, thou haſt undone me! thy diſdain 
Has broke my heart: *tis' death muſt give me eaſe, 
el PORTIUS. 

Quick, let us hence ; who knows if Cato's life 
Stand ſure? O Marcus, I am warm'd, my heart : 
Lcapsatthe trumpet s voice,and burns for glory. Exeant. 

X Enter 
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Enter SEMP RONIUS, with the LEADERS: of 
| ; tbe Mutiny. . eilte TEMP, 
: SE * PRONIUS, : 
At length the winds are rais'd, the ſtorm blows high, 
Be it your care, my friends, 3 21 5 0 
In its full fury, and direct it right, 1z03 loo? 
Till it has ſpent itſelf on Cato's beds m 5214 O 
Mean while I Il herd among his friends, and fem 
One of the number, that, whate'er arrive, 0 
122 1 and fellow-foldiers may be Cafe. 
| FIRST LEADER. aeg 
we all: are ſafe, Sempronius is our friend. 
- Sempronius is as brave a man as Cato. M 
But hark | he enters. Bearip/boldly to 3 
Be ſure you beat him down, and bind him faſt: 
This day will end our toils, and give us reſt 5 101 K 
Fear nothing, for Sempronius is our friend. 


Eiter CA TO, SEMPRONIUS, weite 


r | 


CAT O. 
Where are cheſe bold intrepid ſons of war, 
That greatly turn their backs upon the foe, 


And to their general ſend a brave deſiance? 


\ S$SEMPRONIUS.. | 
Curſe on gin ee. they and aftonih'4? 
| rope 
C0 A x o. 


Rech on men! and will you thus 5 — 
e exploits, pod fully all "op wars? 5 


6 4 


Us, 


N UH 7d! © 


Do you confeſs *twas not a zeal for Rome, 
Nor love of liberty, nor thirſt of honour, 


Drew you thus far; but hopes to'ſhare the ſpoil 

Of conquer'd towns, and plunder'd provinces ? 
Fir*d'with ſuch motives yu do well to jein 
With Cato's foes, and follow Cſar's banners. 
Why did I ſcape th invenom'd aſpic's rage, 

And all the fiery monſters of the deſart, 

To ſee this day? Why could not Cato fall 


Without your guilt ? Behold, ungrateful men, 


Behold my boſom naked to your ſwords, , 
And let the man that 's injur'd ſtrike the blow. 


Which of you all ſuſpects that he is wrong'd, 


Or thinks he ſuffers greater ills than Cato? 
Am I diſtinguiſh'd from you but by toils, 
Superior toils, and heavier weight of cares ! 


Painful pre-eminence ! 
SEMPRONIUS, 1 
: By heavens, they droop! 
hey fuſion to- the riltains? 1 all is loſt. IA. 
| "" CATo. 


Have you forgotten Libya's burning waſte," 
Its barren rocks, parch'd earth, and hills of ſand, 
Its fainted air, and all its broods of poiſon ?. 
Who was the firſt t' explore th* untrodden =, 
When life was hazarded in every ſtep ? 
Or, fainting in the long laborious march, 
When on the banks of an unlook d- for ſtream 
You ſunk the fiver with repeated draughits, 


Who was the laſt in all your hoſt that thirſted ? 


X 2 MRO I Vs. 
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-SEMPRONIUS, * 
If ae penurious ſource by chance n 
Scanty of waters, when you ſcoop'd it dry, 
And offer'd the full helmet up to Cato 
Did not he daſnh th' untaſted moiſture from him? Py 
Did not he lead you through the mid-day fun, 
And clouds of duſt ? Did not his temples glow “r 
In the ſame ſultry winds, and ſcorching heat: 
— ; CAT off 5 of 
Hence, worthleſs men! hence! and complain to Cer 
You could not undergo the toils of war, 
Nor bear the hardſhips that your leader bore," 
10 „„ 2, 
See, Cato; ſee th' unhappy men they weep . 20 | 
Fear and remorſe, and ſorrow for their crime, © © 
Appear i in every look, and plead for _— neg. 4 
CATS. EO a 
Learn to be honeſt men; give up your ks, | 
And 8 ſhall deſcend on all the reſt, SUES 
| SEMPRONIUS 
Cato, commit theſe wretches to my care. 
Firſt let them each be broken on the rack, 3 
Then, with what life remains, impal'd, and left 
To writhe at leiſure round the bloody ſtake. A 
There let them hang, and taint the ſouthern wind. 
The partners of their crime will learn obedience, 3 
When they look up and ſee their fellow-traitors , 
Stuck on a A and ee in the ſun. 


Fre 


„ * . Lvervs, 


n T d. 4 98 
LUCIUS. 
Sempronius, why, why wilt thou urge the fate 
Of wretched men ? 
'SEMPRONIUS, 
How | would'| thou clear rebellion! 
Lucius (good man) pities the poor offenders | 
That would imbrue their hands in Cato's blogd. 
CAT O. 

Forbear, Sempronius See they ſuffer death, 

But in their deaths remember they are men. 
Strain not the laws to make their tortures grievous. 
Lucius, the baſe degenerate age requires we 
Severity and juſtice in its rigour 
This awes an impious, bold, offending world, 
Commands obedience, and 27 force to laws. 
When by juſt vengeance guilty mortals periſh, 
The gods behold their puniſhment with pleaſure, | 
And lay th' uplifted. thunder-bolt aſide. 
SEMPRONIUS, * 
Cato, I execute thy will with pleiſure, 
| CATO, 

Mean-while we *ll facrifice to liberty. 
Remember, O my friends, the laws, the rights, 
The generous plan of power deliver'd down, 

From age to age, by your renown'd forefathers, 
(So dearly bought, the price of ſo much Oy 
O let it never periſh in your hands ! 

Bnt piouſly tranſmit it to your children. 

Do thou, great Liberty, inſpire our ſouls, 


X 3 
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And make our lives in thy, poſſeſſion happy, 


Or our qeaghs glorious in. = bg defence. - 


[ Exeunt Caro, G0. 


SEMPRONIUS aud te LEA DE RS of the 
MV —ͤ 3 „„ 
Sempronius, you have acted like yourſelf, 
One would have thought you had been half er: 1 
ä 8 EMHRONIUS. 87 
Villain, ſtand off! baſe groveling worthleſs ates 
Mongrels in faction, poor faint-hearted traitors ! 
SECOND LEADER © 
Nay, now you carry it too far, Sempronius : 
Throw off the maſk, there are none herg but friends. 
8E M RON Ius. 8 
Know, villains, when ſuch paltry ſlaves preſume. \ 
To mix in treaſon, if the plot ſucceeds, | 
They *re thrown neglected by.: but if it fails, - 
They re ſure to die like dogs, as you ſhall do. 
Here, take theſe factious monſters, drag them forth 
To were death, : 5 


© 81 GUARDS. 


FIRST LEADER. 
Nay, ſince it comes to this = 
| "SEMPRONIUS. 7 
Diſpateh them quick; but firſt pluek out their tongues, 
Leſt with their dying breath they ſow ſedition. 
"[Exeunt GUARDS with the LEADERS. 
5 , 5 Enter 


L 
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| Enter SYPHAX. 
Tap SYPHAX. | 

Our firſt deſign, my friend, has prov'd abortive ;, 
Still there remains an after-game to play: 
My troops are mounted; their Numidian fteeds _ 
Snuff up the wind, and long to-ſcower the defart : 
Let but Sempronius head us in our flight, 5 
We 'll force the gate where Marcus keeps his guard, 
And hew down all that would oppoſe our paſſage, 
A day will bring us into Czfar's camp. 

| SEMPRONIUY.S, .'_ 
N Confuſion I I have fail'd of half my purpoſe, 
Marcia, the charming Marcia 's left behind! 
| SYPHAX. ps 
How ! will Semprogius turn, a woman's ſlave! 
| E MRR . U.S: 

Think not thy friend can ever feel the ſoft 
Unmanly warmth, and tenderneſs of love. 
Syphax, I long to claſp that haughty maid, * 

And bend her ſtubborn virtue to my paſſion ; 
When I have gone thus far, I d caſt her off. 
75 8 YVPH AX. 

Well ſaid! that 's ſpoken like thyſelf, Sempronius. 
What hinders then, but that thou find her out, 
And hurry her away by manly force? 

8 EMFHRON IVS. 
ies, But how to gain admiſſion ? For acceſs 
Is given to none but Juba, and her brothers. 


_ vim | X 4 SYPHAX, 
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SYPHAX, 

Thou ſhalt have Juba's dreſs, and Juba's guards: 
The doors will open, when Numidia's Prince. 
Seems to appear before the ſlaves that watch them, , 

e een 
| Heavens, what a thought is there Marcia $ my o own 1 
How will my boſom ſwell with anxious joy, 
When I behold her ſtruggling in my arms, F TY 
With glowing beauty, and diſorder'd charms, _ / 
While fear and anger, with alternate grace, 
Pant in her breaſt, and vary in her face! 
So Pluto, ſeiz d of Proſerpine, convey d 
To hell's tremendous gloom th” affrighted maid, at 
There grimly ſmil'd, pleas'd with the beauteous prize, 
Nor envy'd * his ſun-ſhine and his * 


4 484 


© END OF THE THIRD ACT. 


einne awe 
ACT IV. SCENE I. 
LU CIA and MARCIA. 


LUCIA, 


OW tell me, Marcia, tell me from thy foul; 
| If thou believ'ſt it poſſible for woman 
k To ſuffer greater ills than Lucia ſuffers ? 
| MARCIA, 
O Lucia, Lucia, might my big ſwoln how? 
Vent all its griefs, and give a looſe to ſorrow : 
Marcia could anſwer thee in ſighs, keep pace 
2 With * thy woes, and count out tear for tear. 
LUCIA. - ow] 
I know thou'rt doom'd alike to be beloy'd. 
. By Juba, and thy father's friend Sempronius; 
But which of theſe has power to charm like Portius! 
MARCIA. | 
Still mult I beg thee not to name — da. 
Lucia, I like not that loud boiſterous. man : 
Juba to all the bravery of a heroe, 
r Adds ſofteſt love, and more than female ſweetneſs ; 
1 Juba might make the proudeſt of our ſex, 
+ A Any of woman-kind, but Marcia, happy. 
LUCIA. 
And why not Marcia? come, you ftrive in vain 
To hide your thoughts from one, who knows too well 


The inward glowings of a heart in love, 
V; 3 N MARCIA, 
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WAR CIA. 
While Cato lives, his daughter has no right, 


To love or hate, but as his choice er 


wolt va. 4 
But ſhould this father give you to 6 ? 
MAR CIA. 


1 au not think he will: but if he ſhould 
Why wilt thou add to all the griefs I — 
Imaginary ills, and fancy'd tortures? 

J hear the ſound of feet! they march this way 
Let us retire, and try if we can drown; n 
Each ſofter thought in ſenſe of preſent danger. 
When love once pleads: admiſſion to our hearts 
(In ſpigbt of all the virtue we can boaſt) 


The woman that deliberates is loſt. { [Exeunt, 


Enter SEMPRONIUS, dreſrd like JUBA, with 


1 Numidian guards, 


SEMPRONEYU 8. 


The 4 is lodgꝭd. I've track*d her to her covert. 


Be ſure you mind the word; and when I give it, 
Ruth in at once, and ſeize upon your prey. 

Let not her eries or tears have force to move you, * 
—How will the young Numidian rave, to ſee 
His miſtreſs lo} If aught could glad my foul” 
Beyond th* enjoyment. of ſo bright a prize, 


Twauld. be to torture that young, gay, barbarian. 
- Jut hark, hat noiſel death to my hopes] tis he, 
\ *Tis Juba's ſelf ./ there: is but ane way leit 


[C7 ea my 
He muſt be murder d, and a paſlage cut 
Through thoſe his guards, —ta, daſtards; do you 
tremble |. 
Or act like men, ar by yon azure 18 — 


Enter IU BA. 


] U BA-. 

What do I ſee? who's this that dares uſurp 

The guards and, habits, of Numidia's prince? 
55 SEMPRONIU.S,. 

One that was born to ſcourge thy des, 
Preſumptuous youth! .. _-- 
JURA. 

What can this mean? Sempronius * 
; SEMPRONIUS, 
= ſword ſhall anſwer thee. Have at thy heart. 
UB A, 

Hay, then beware 5 own, proud, barbarous man? 
[SEMP. falls. His Guards ſurrender. 
SEMPRONIUS. 

Curſe on my ſtars! am I then doom'd.to fall 

By a boy's hand? disfigur'd in a vile 
Numidian dreſs, and'for a worthleſs woman ? 
Gods, I'm diftrated! this my cloſe of life! 
O for a peal of thunder, that would make 
Earth, ſea, * pain and Cato tremble 
- LS 
3 VB A. 29 
With hat a ſpring his furious ſoul * "oY 
And left the limbs fill quivering on the * 
ence 


\ 


- «ub; : 
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Hence let us carry off thoſe ſlaves to Cato, 
That we may there at length unravel all 

This dark deſign, this myſtery of fate, 


[I [Exit'JuBa, with priſoners, &. 


Enter LUCIA and MAR CIA. 


5 | LUCIA. | 
Sure "was the claſh of ſwords ; my troubled heart 
Is fo caſt down, and ſunk amid i its ſorrows, 
It throbs with fear, and akes at every ſound. 
O Marcia, ſhould thy brothers for my ſake !— 
I Ge deere with horror at the thought. 
M A R CIA. | 
ec; Lucia, ſee! here 8 blood . here f blood and 
1 ; 
Ha! a Numidian I heavens preſerve the prince! 
The face lies muffled up within the garment. 
But hal death to my fight! a diadem, 
And purple robes! O gods l *tis he, tis he, 
Juba, the lovelieſt youth that ever warm d 
A virgin 's heart, in hes dead before us A Ay 
1 8 1 
As now call up to thy aſſiſtance 
| e na ſtrength, and conſtancy of mind; 
Tan put it to a greater trial. 
ene MAR CIA. 
| . look there, and wonder at my patience. i 
Have I not cauſe to rave, and beat my breaſt, 
To rend my heart with grief, and run diſtracted 
8 : LUCIA. 


n 3 1— „ 


ae A 15 20660 4 337 + 
0 nm DC EA. 
What e can oy think or ſay, to theta? : 
Ln EY MARC. 
Talk not of comfort, tis for lighter ill: 
mu a "I that ſtrikes all comfort S 
Enter J UBA, Iſtening. 


I will indulge my ſorrows, and give way 

To all the pangs and fury of deſpair, 

That man, that beſt of men, deſery d it * me. 
gt Loaf n £4 

What do I hear ? and was the falſe one” : 
That beſt of men ?/ O, had I fall'n like him, 
And could have thus been mourn d, Thad been happy ! 

11 wr in Fo LUCIA. 4», 2 | 

Here will L ſtand, companion in thy woes 
And help thee with my tears; when I behold 
A loſs like thine, I half forget my own. 

£7 \MARCIA., Nie en 
"Tis u. not in fate to eaſe my tortur d breaſt. 
This empty world, to me a joyleſs deſert, 
Has nothing left to make poor Marcia happy. 5 
1 1 
I'm on the rack ! was he fo near her heart ? 
MAR C1 A. 

Oh, he was all made up of love and charms, .. 
Whatever maid could wiſh, or man admire;  _ 
Delight of every eye | when he appear d, | 
W PR NAES WF. .- 
AAN But 


» 


U 
= 
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But when he talk d, the proudeſt Roman bluſh'd | 
* hear his virtues, and old age grew wiſe. 
1 3 oh U 
1 hall nts; mat 018100 0 eg AD 
„ Beab nehm Aa 1 K laflad 
O Juba! Juha! 4 Juba 
"JUBA; 
, ' What —— Aid Yer err 
MAN RCI A. Faun DS; 
why ub 1 k bn what he was! us t 11 
He 's dead, and never knew how much I loy'd him. 
Lutia, who Knows but his poor bleeding heart * 
Amiqdſt its agonies, remember d Marcia, 1 
And the laſt werds he utter d calbd me cruel?ꝰꝛ 
Alas! he knew not, hapleſs youth | he knew vot 
Marcia dee tout was full of love and e 
—— f \ whogetotnn = 
. Where a T live! or am n 12 
What Marcia thinks! All is Elyſium, round mei 
reer e N FO 
8 Ye deny die ins of ihe mak lov'd of men, ; 
Nor modeſty nor virtue here forbid | 
A iſ rr while thug—— . 
1 "ona. 1561 oil} ao l! 
See, Marcia, ſee, 
The happy 1347 Poss ! he how to catch 


That dear embrace, and to return it too 
With e iy 88 $ of love. 1 


— 


„ 38 | | MAR C14: 


MEMO een, oms 


MARCIA. 
With pleaſure and amaze, I fland.tran{ported 1 
Sure *tis a dream ! dead. and alive at once 


If thou art Juba, who lies there ? 


JA. | 
A wretch, 
Diſguis' a like Juba on a curs'd deſign. 4 T3 
The tale is long, nor have I heard it out. | 
Thy father knows it all. I could not bear 
To leave thee in the neighbouthood of death, © 
But flew; in All the Haſte of love, to find the. 
I found thee Weeping, and confeſs this once, 
An a e joy to fee my Marcia's tears. 
nn Wo 
F*ve been ſurpriz'd in an unguarded hour, 
But muſt not now go back : the love, that lay 
Half-ſmother'd in my breaſt, has broke through all 
N Its weak reſtraints, and burns in its full laftre; * 
x & cannot, if I would, conceal it from thee. 
Jus A. 
I'm loc in ertafy and doft thou love, 
4 Thou charming maid? | x meet 
2.17 WHKE IA" | 
08 b 0% Ad de thon live to wk it 
109911? 2:91 Wh 5 
This, this is life indeed! life worth preſerving! | 
Buch life as Juba never felt tiff no-! 
MAR CIA. 
| Bae me, prince, before thought thee dead, 
I did not know * how much I loy'd thee. 
. 10a 
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| | JU BA. „ his 
| wee 
| | MARCIA, | EE 
O happy Marem © 

JUBA, 

My joy! my beſt belov'd ! my only 9 7 iq 
How n the tranſport . ee 
8 M AR CIA. e $07) 


Lucia, thy arm ! oh let me reſt pon it lr 
The vital blood, that had forſook my — de 
| Returns again in ſuch tumultuous tides, 1 
A It quite o'ercomes me. Lead to my apartment. 
O prince! I bluſh to think what I have ſaid, 
But fate has wreſted the confeſſion from . 
Go on, and proſper in the paths of ho "ROE 1 
Thy virtue will excuſe my paſſion for thee... a- Hebt 
And make e dich be dan N 
* "9s v B A. N 
I am ſo blefs'd,. n 
Fortune, thou now haſt made amends for all 
Thy paſt unkindneſs. I abſolve my ſtars. 
What though Numidia add her conquer'd towns 
And provinces to ſwell the victor's triumph ? 
Juba will never, at. his: fate pine, 


hve he Pts # Mar a s mine, tun 
9 7 C 
# £7 * — * 
4 5 . * hs * _— 
* +. i - #4 4 * % Þ ® 44 : « 1 
; N #43 2241 2 K. ann ; A 
. wo ; - 
| 9 N 4 2 5 b 8 4 : , 
0 $# EA $4 4 dot BO ut 45h "4a VY WISE 4 SS £54 
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= .,i3 


8 


A _march-at a diflance. 
| Luer CATO and lagoon yr 


LUCIUS. 
J ſtand aſtoniſh'd 1 what, the bold Sempronias! 8 
That ſtill broke foremoſt through the croud of patriots, / 
As with a hurricane of zeal tranſported, (He! | 
Arid- virtuous ev'n to ont | | Th 
Truſt FO Lucius, 

Our civil diſcords have produced ſuch crimes, 

Such monſtrous crimes, I am ſurpriz d at nothing. 
—— O Lueius, I am ſick of this bad world ! 5 
The day-light and the fun grow painful to me. 8 


Enter PORTIUS. 


But ſee where Portius comes | what means this hat? 
Nr are thy looks thus chang?d ? 
| | PORTIUS." 1 
My heart is griev d. 
I bring ſuch news as will afflit my father. 
| CAT 0. 
Has Cæſar ſhed more Roman blood? 
PORTIUS, 
The traitor 8 as thin the ſquare 
He exerciz'd his troops, the ſignal given, 
Flew off at once with his Numidian horſe A 
Y | LL 


32K abDISO rs o Ms. 
. To the ſouth gate, where Marcus holds the watch. 
| 1 age and calld op him, but In van; 
| He toſs'd his arm aloft, and, proudly told me, 
He would not ſtay and periſh like Sempronius, 
CAT ©, ! 
pPerfiheus men l but hafle my for,” and we 
| Tiy-biother klareus acta u Roman's part. 
| Laiehat mln l of Ove deuten 
| 2 ithe trienebiars too Hard upon mee: 
Juſtice gives way to force the conquer'd world 
Is Cæſar 8 YO has no buſineſs in it. 
Dr nein n 
While pride, ebe es and injuſtice re 8 t 
The world will ſtill demand her Cato's preſence. | 
In pity to mank ind, ſubmit to Cæſar, eb e | 
And reconcile thy mighty foul to life, 3 


25 


AF oO. 
Would Lucius have me live to ſwell the number 4 
of Cæſar s flaves, or by à baſe ſubmiſſion ave ow 
Give up the cauſe of Rome, and own a tyrant? 
Big wels. I 
The victor gever will impoſe on Cathy 1 
VUngenerous terms. His enemies confeſs 
eee are Cſar . Welt. 
4 „ eG TINS 7 
"OG his virtues ! they've 1 his country 227 
Such popular hamanity is treuſon -- 180 1 
But ſee young Juba! the good youth . 17 L 
* yer % By watt C 
3 9 


1 | ; LUCIUS. 


* * 
- bY 


0 A F G a a 


tles. 

n 

On e JUBA- | 0 5 r 
"cit Jen. 


| I bluſh, and am confounded to appear 
Before thy pee Gatos... 


i to eee ee 50 auth»; MM 
What s thy erime ? 
1 194. 
I'm a Numidian. a 
eee 
n | And a brave one too, 
Thou haſt » Roman ſoul. 8 
JUBR A. 5 
ll hn other | 
orf hu conan 


8 Ar 3441 { 

L eee prince, 
Falſchood and | fraud ſhoot. up in every. ſoil, :... - 20 
The product of all climes.— Rome has its Cela 

„a eee 
| "Tis generous ny to comfort the diſtreſs'd. 0 
eo. 

r n to give 2 where tis . A r. . 
Thy virtue, prince, has flood, the teſt of fortune, 
Like pureſt gold, that; tortur d in the furnace, ; | 
Comes out more bright, and brings forth all its LIE 
99742 . JS. 


% 
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l 
O'erflows with ſecret joy: I'd rather gain 5 
Thy praiſe, O Cato, than Numidia' ri ea 


Enter PORTIUS baftiy. 


: | "PORTIUS..,... ls aaa 
Misfortune on misfortune grief on grief | 
My brother Marcus 
CAT 0. 

Ha! what has he done? 15 


Has he forſook his poſt ? has he given way ? 
Did he look tamely on, and let them paſs? 
„ 
g. arce had I left my father, but I met him 

- Borne on the ſhields of his ſurviving ſoldiers, 
Breathleſs and pale, and cover'd o'er with wounds, 


Long, at the head of his few faithful friends, iS 
He ſtood the ſhock of a whole hoſt of foes, 
Till, obſtinately brave, and bent on death, . = * : 
cn with multitudes, he greatly fell. ata. \ 
e AO. 1 1 I 

I'm ie. 5 | ON 8 
ͤ̃—“ m . ˙ * b 

Nor did he fall before T 


His i fra HA Pier thiugh the falls ry 
Vonder he lies. I ſaw the hoary traitor | 
N 4nd Vite . 


ear 
ro, w 


de re „ 


e ee dee e 
ae i my Wiebe 
Portius, when I am dead, n e 2 
His urn near mine. 

PORTIVUS. 

Long may they keep aſunder! 
| " LVCTU 6 
O Cato, arm thy ſoul with all its patience ;\ 

See where the corpſe of thy dead ſon Ig ; 
The citizens and ſenators, alarm'd, 
Have n d round it, and attend it weeping. 


5 cATOo meeting the mh 


CATO. 


Win my ſon ! here lay him down, my friends, | 
Full in my ſight, that I may view at leiſure 
The hloody corſe, and count thoſe glorious wounds. 
How beautiful is death, when earn'd by virtue ! 
Who would not be that youth ? what pity is it 
That we can die but once to. ſerve our country! 
Why fits this ſadneſs on your brows, my friends ? 
I ſhould have bluſh'd if Cato's houſe had ſtood 
Secure, and flouriſh'd in a civil war, : 
Portius, behold thy brother, and remember | 
Thy life is not (hy own when Rome demands it. 


* , TJUBA. 118 il . 
Was ever man like this f Cad, 
. | 
N Alas, e 


Why mourn you thus: ? let not a rivate loſs 
5 5 x Afflict 
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Affliẽt your hearts. Tis Roms requires our tears. 
The. miſtreſs of the world, the ſeat of empire: 
The nurſe af heroes, the delight af gods 
That humbled the proud tyrants of the earthy, 
And ſet the nations free, Rome is yo more. 
| 5 O my-country! 
11 
Behold: that upright man! Rome fills his eyes 
With Wt flow d not o'er his own dead ſon. eter 
n 
Whate'er mee ſubdued, 4 
The ſun's whole courſe, the day and year, are Cerar's 
For him the BEAR GH Dec aya, --- 0 
The Fabii fell, and the great. Scipio s conquer d: 
Ev'n Pompey fought for Oer. Oh, my Friends = 
How is the toil of fate, the work of ages,” * 
The Roman empire fall'n } O curſt ambition! 
Fall*n into Cæſar's hands ! Our great fore-fathers | * 


wo. i. ca 


% 


Had left him FORE. to conquer but his country. V 
JUBA. . 
While Cato lives, Czſar will bluſh to fee 0 
1 ine d, and be aſham'd of empire. En * 
r 
Cear aham d bas not he ſeen Pharſalia t Ti 
| FFP $793 d W 
: cus, ius time thou Cave thyſelf and us. Sp 
. TATE £17 thn v3 a6 ff 7 Let 
| Loſe not a thought on me. I'm out of We To 


ne Heaven will ot leave me in the vitor's hand. i WI 


* 3 
. 161 — * 
F l 


27 200 A IMAA e 
. Czſar ſhall never ſay, I've conquer d Cato. 
But oh ! my friends, your, ſafety: fills my ae el 


With anxious thoughts : a thouſand ſecret tettors |* 
Riſe in my ſoul; ho ſhall I ſave ee ty 


"Tis, now, 9 e 1 begin to fear . W 
8 eg s. n r 
Cæſar has mercy, ii we aſkł it of him 
- > Smt Wwme_!: (063 len e 


Then aſk it, Leonjure you! let him know! — 
Whate'er was done againſt him, Cato did it. 
Add, if you pleaſe, that I requeſt iti of him. * 
That I myſelf, with tears, requeſt it of him, 12: 
The virtue of my friends may paſs unpuniſh d. 1 
Juba, my heart is troubled for thy ſa ke! 
Should Ladviſe thee to regain Numidi aaa. 
Or een 32141 26 He” Hin n +1 
: Jv. BA. + 
S448 Tf TI Wan 
Whilſt J have life, may lens abandon N 
| A 
Thy virtues, prince, if I foreſee atight, © . 
Will one day make thee great; at Rome derte, 
"Twill be no crime to have been Cato's friend- oY 
Portius, draw near l my ſon, thou oft RI 


Thy fire engag'd in à corrupted Ratej! ©! 151% of w x 
Wreſtling with vice and faction: wedge 974.1 poet : 
3 


Spent, overpower'd,. deſpairing of ſucceſs; Hees 


Let me adviſe thee to retreat betimes oh 

To thy paternal ſeat, the Sabine field, 

Were —_ great Cenſor toil'd with his own hands, RY 
Y 4 And 
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And all our frugal anceſtors were bleſs“ dd 
In humble virtues, and a rural life. ae 
There live retir d; pray for the peace of Rome; 
Content thyfelf to be obſcurely good e 
When vice prevails, and impious men bear ſway, 
, The poſt of honour. is a private ſtation. 8 
pP PORTIUS. i 
. T hope, my father does not recommend. 
A life ta Fortius, that he ſcorns himſelf, 
CAT O. | 
Farewell, my friends }- if. there be any of you- 
That dares not truſt the victor's clemency, © 
Know there are ſhips prepar d by my command. 
(Their fails already opening to the winds) | 
That ſhall convey you to the wiſh'd-for 
Is there aught elſe, my friends, I can do for þ 0 2 
The conqueror draws near. Once more farewell! | 


If Cer we meet hereafter, we ſhall meet 


In happlier climes and on a ſafer ſhore, I 
Where Cæſar never ſhall approach us more. 
T here the brave youth, with loye of virtue fir'd,. 

1 Fointing to the body of bis dead ſom. 
Who greatly i in his country's cauſe expir;d, 
Shall know he conquer'd. The firm patriot there 
(Who, made the welfare of mankind his care) 
Though fill, by faction, vice, and fortune, croſt, 
Shall find the generous labour was not loſt. 


END OF THE FOURTH ACT.. 


ACT 


e X n * 


ACT v. SCENE I. 


ere ſlur; 


Sitting in a- thoughtful poſture : In his band Plato's book- 
on the immortality of the foul, 4 2 * 
the table by him. | 


T muſt be Gow Mate, thou reaſon'Þ well 
Elſe whence this pleaſing hope, this fond dire. 

This longing after immortality ?? 

Or whence-this ſecret dread, and inward horror, 

Of falling into nought? Why ſhrinks the foul 

Back on herſelf, and ſtartles at deſtruction? 

Tis the divinity that ſtirs within us; 

. *Tis Heaven itſelf, that points out an hereafter, 

And intimates eternity to man. 

Eternity | thou pleaſing, dreadful, thought! 

Through what variety of untry d being, 

Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt we paſs # 

The wide, th' unbounded proſpect, lies before me; 

But ſhadows, clouds, and darkneſs, reſt upon it. 

Here will- I hold; If there 's a Power above us, 

(And that there is all nature cries aloud. 

Through all her works) he muſt delight in virtue; 

And that which he delights in muſt be happy. 

But when ! or where This world was made for Cæſar. 

I'm weary of conjectures— This muſt end them. 

[Laying bis hand upon bis word. 
Thus. 
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Thus am I doubly arm'd: my death and life, 
| My bane and antidote, are both before me: 

This in a moment brings'me to an enda 4 

But this informs me I ſhall never die, 

The ſoul, ſecur'd in her exiftency, ſmiles 

As the drawn 9 ger, 2 and defies its point. N 

The ſtars mall fade away, the fun himſelf 

Gro dim with age, and nature fink in years; 

But thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, = 

Unhurt amidſt the war of elements 5 

The wreeks of matter, and the cruſh of worlds. > 
What means this heavineſs that hangs upon me? 8 

This lethargy that creeps through all my {ſenſes 45 


* 
8 


Nature oppreſs' d, ind harraſs'd out witff care, 


Sinks down to reſt. This once I II favou * 
That my awaken'd ſoul may take her flig 215 

| RenewW in all her ſtrength, and freſh with fe, 1 
959 offering fit for heaven. Let guilt or fear 


Diſturb man's reſt: Cato knows neither of thei : - 


oy in in Ng altes to ſleep or die. "1 


* $1.8 


+ OTIS FR PORTIUS. ar Mt 8 
I. 9085 A 2 


But ha how? 's "this, my fon? why, this intruſion 5 


Were not my orders that I would be Tens =; oy 


Why am I diſobey;d? , . 


Alas, my father! a 
een this Ader this inſtr 
| eee MT 


"Hes + #% 44. | : CAT o. 


* . 


PORTLUS., 2 nw 


ent of death 2 / 


u. n AA M ,Þ 
rere n n ee de 
92 4 reg forbear | . 
«W149 enen e ** 
O let the prayers, tle entreaties my your friends, 
Their tears, their common danger, wreſt it from you. 
CATO. 
Wouldſt thou betray me? would'ſt thou give me up 
A ſlave, a captive; into Cæſar's hands? 1 
Retire, and learn obedience to n 4 | 
Or know, youre man — 


* 
« 


ere 4 ov ON __— 

ER. Look not thus a on mez } 

ven hben I 4. rather due than diſobey you. | | 
| T6" = 
"Tis well! again I'm maſter of myſelft. 


Now, Cæſar, let thy troops beſet our gates, 
And bar each avenue, thy gathering fleets 
O'er- ſpread the ſea, and ſtop up every _ 0 


Cato ſhall open to himſelf a pallage, / „ 
And een thy hopes nr 7 
„ ok riu ea 4 34 


| O ir, forgive your fon; 

Whoſe orief hangs heavy on him! O . 1 N 
How am I ſure it is not the laſt time | 1 bi A 

I eer-ſhall call you ſo} Be not diſpleas d. 14 

O be not angry with me whilſt I weep, | 
And, in the anguiſh of my heart, beſeech _= 0 


an 


| 

| 

To mn ICs * 
aer... e F 
Thou hat been ever good and dui, b vita | | 
| HOLY | LEmbracing bm; | 


Weep 


| 


fl 
| 


— — 
— 
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Weep not, my ſon. All will be well again. 
The righteous gods, whom I have ſought to pleaſe, 
a Will ſuccour a and preſerve his children. 
| POR TIUS., ; 
Your A eee drooping heart. 
r 

Portius thou may ſt rely upon my conduct. 
Thy father will not act what miſbecomes him. 
But go, my ſon, and ſee if aught be wanting al 
Among thy father's friends: ſee them embark'd 
And tell me if the winds and ſeas befriend them. 
My ſoul is quite weigh'd down with care, and aſks 
The ſoft 2 of a moment's ſleep. [ Exit. 

PORTIUS. 

My 33 more at eaſe, my heart revives. 


Euter MARCIA. 


© Marcia, O my ſiſter ill there s hope l. | 
Our father will not caſt away a life « As by 
So needful to us all, and to his country. N 
He is retir'd to reſt, and ſeems to cheriſh 
Thoughts full of peace. He has diſpatch'd me hence 
With orders, that beſpeak a mind compos'd, 
And ſtudious for the ſafety of his friends. 1 
ren, take care that none diſturb his flumbers. . 
5 MAR CIA. | 

O ye immortal powers, that guard the juſt, 
Watch round his couch, and ſoften his repoſe, 
Baniſh his ſorrows, and becalm his foul / _ 
With eaſy dreams; remember all his-virtues !' | 
And ſhow-mankind that goodneſs is your care. 


Enter 


Mt . %* fads ib ls 0 
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Eier 0. 
Enter LUC IA. 
LUCIA. 
Where i 1s your father, Marcia, where is Cato S:. 
MARCIA, | 
Lucia, ſpeak low ; he is retir'd to reft. 
Lucia, I feel a gently-dawning hope 
Riſe in my ſoul. We ſhall be happy tin. 
cc LUCdA. . 
Alas, I tremble when I think on Cato. 
In every view, in every thought, I tremble! 
Cato is ſtern, and awful as a god; 
He knows not how-to-wink at human frailty, 
Or pardon weakneſs, that he never felt. 
| MARCIA., | 
Thongh ſtern and awful to the foes of Rome, 
He is all. goodneſs, Lucia, always mild, - 
Compaſſionate, and gentle to his friends. . 
Fill'd with domeſtic tenderneſs, the beſt, 
The kindeſt father! I have ever found bim 
Eaſy and good, and bounteous to my wiſhes. 
lt er 
"Tis his:conſent alone can make us bleſs'd. 
Marcia, we both are equally involv d 
In the ſame intricate, perplex d, diſtreſs. 
The cruel hand of fate, that has deſtroy'd 
Thy brother Marcus, whom we both lament— 
| MARCIA. | 
Andre ſhall as unhappy youth? 
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x 4 LU C:I A. "A 
Has fot my ſoul at large, and now I ſtand 
Looſe of my vow, But who how Cato 8. thoughts ? 
Who knows how yet he may diſpoſe of Portius, 
Or how wa tag determin' d of thyſelf? 
AAA. 1 
Let him but live! commit the reſt to heaven.” 
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Enter LU ones ur. 
5 LUCIUS, 93S. 1944 3s 
Sweet ate the ſlumbers of the virtuous ow! 1158 
O Marcia, I have ſeen thy godlike father: 
Some power inviſible ſupports his ſoul, 
And bears it up in all its wonted — * 
- A kind refreſhing ſleep is falbn upon him: | 
I ſaw bim ſtreteb d at eaſe; his fancy loſt 3 
In pleaſing dreams; as I drew near his couch, 
He ſmil'd, GS Cœſar, thou 2 2 


% 


MAer a.. 
His mind ſtill ne with ſome dreadful thought, 
8 231 4 BU os. nenn 71 


"Tat why all this grief, theſe floods of ſorrow? 
Dry up. th tears, my child; we all are ſafe 
While Cato WN gere will rd. 9059 


1 3 Buler 10.BA.. 


goon { L441 TY 0640; JU. B. A. einen ien p 41 
Lucius the horſemen, are return d from viewing 
"The number, ſtrength, and | paſture of gur fes, 


Who now encamp Within a ſhort hour s march, 
= Wer a | + e On 
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On the high point of yon bright weſtern tower 
We ken tbem from afar; the ſetting fun _ 
Plays on their ſhining arms and burniſn d ae 
And covers all the field with gleams of fires: 
LUCIUS, 
Marcia, 'tis time we ſhould awake thy father. 
Czfar is ſtill diſpos d to give us terms, 


And waits at diſtance 'tilVhe hears from Cato. 
e 


Enter PORTIV, Wee deen | 


Portius, thy looks ſpeak ſomewhat of importance. 
What tidings doſt thou bring? Methinks I ſee 
Unuſual | open ſparkling in thy eyes. 
| PORTIUS,  **- 
As I was haſting to' "the port; where now 
My father's friends, impatient for a paſſage, 
Accuſt the lingering winds, à fall arrived” © 
From Pompey* s fon, who through the realms of eres 
Calls out for vengeance on his father's death, 
And rouzes the whole nation up to armes. 
Were Cato at their head, once more might Rome 
Aſſert her rights, and claim her liberty. 
But hark! what means that groan? O give 2 
And let me fly into m father's preſene. 
/ LUCEFUS. 
Cato, amidſt his ſlumbers, thinks on Rome, 
And in the wild diſorder of his fouk 
Mourns o'er his country; ha! e ley < 
Heaven N an 
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EA 
 MARCIA, | 
Alas I tis not the voice 
Of one e tis agonizing pales 
"Tis death: is in that found - lay: 


Ren enter PORTIVUS. | 
rom raus. 
e O ſight of who 
0 Mareia, what we fear'd is come to paſs ! 
Cato is fall'n upon his ſwordj—- — 
rue. EY 
| O Portius, 
Hide all the horrors of thy mournful tale, 
And let us gueſs the reſt. 
| PORTIUS, 
I've rais'd him up, 
And hed bim in his chair, where, pale and faint, 
He gaſps for breath, and, as. his. life flows from him, 
Demands to ſee his friends. His weeping ſervants, 
Obſequious to his orders, bear him hither. - 
| | 1 back Scene opens, and diſcovers Caro. 
MARC IAA. | 
O heaven, aſſiſt me in this dreadful hour 
To pay the laſt ſad duties to my father. 


J'UB A. * 
Theſe are thy triumphs, thy exploits, O Czfar! 
LUCIUS, 
No is Rome fall'n indeed 


[caro brought ſoncuard is bis chaiv. 


Aro. 


rere 


CAT O. 

| Here bet me down 
Portius, come near mo—are my friends embark'd ? 
Can any thing be thought of for their ſervice ? 
Whilſt I yet live, let me not hve in vain. 
0 Lucius, art thou here Thou art too good . 
Let this our friendſhip live between our children; 
Make Portius happy in thy daughter Lucia. 
Alas poor man, he weeps Marcia, my daughten 
—O bend me forward! — Juba loves thee, Marcia. 
A Senator of Rome, while Rome ſurviv'd, 
Would not have match'd his daughter with a king, 
But Cæſar's arms have thrown down all diſtinction; 
Whoe'er is brave and yirtuous, is a Roman— 
I m ſick to death—O when ſhall I get looſe 
From this vain, world, th' abode of guilt and ſorrow !— 
And yet methinks a beam of light breaks in 
On my departing ſoul. Alas, I fear 
I've been too haſty, O ye powers, that ſearch 
The heart of man, and weigh his inmoſt thoughts, 
If I have done amiſs, impute it not 
The beſt may err, but you are good, and—0 y Diet. 

| LUCIUS, 

There fled the greateſt ſoul that ever warm'd 

A Roman breaſt, O Cato! O my friend ! 
Thy will ſhall be religiouſly obſery'd. 
But let us bear this awful corpſe to Cæſar, 
And lay it in his ſight, that it may ſtand 
A. fefice betwixt us and the victor's wrath ; 
Cate, though dead, ſhall ſtill protect his friends. 
2 From 
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From hence, let fierce contending nations _ 

What dire effects from civil diſcord flow. 

»Tis this that ſhakes our country with alarms, 
And gives up Rome a prey to Roman arms, 
Produces fraud, and cruelty, and ſtrife, 

1 n Cats's life. 
5 | On 
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Who would not liſten when young lovers woo 
But die a maid, yet have the choice of two! 
Ladies are often cruel to their coſt: 
To give you pain, themſelves they puniſh 2. 
Vows of wirginity ſhould well be weigh'd ; 
Too oft they're cancel'd, though in convents made. 
Would you revenge ſuch raſh reſolves- you may _ 
Be ſpiteful---and believe the thing we ſay, | x 
We hate you when you're eaſily ſaid nay. - 
How needleſs, if you knew us, were your. fears! 
Let love have eyes, and beauty will have ears. 
Our hearts are form'd as you yourſel ves would chuſe, 
Joo proud to aſk, too humble to refuſe: 
We give to merit, and to wealth we ſell : 
He ſighs with moſt ſucceſs that ſettles well. 
The woes of wedlock with the joys we mix: 
Tis beſt repenting in a coach and fix. 

Blame not our conduct, ſince we but purſue 
Thoſe lively leſſons we have learnt from you. 
Your breaſts no more the fire of beauty warms, 


But wicked wealth uſurps the power of — 
2 2 What 


HAT odd fantaſtic things we women do ! - } 
? G 
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What pains to get the gaudy thing you hate, 
To ſwell in ſhow, and be a wretch 1 in ſtate! 
At plays you ogle, at the ring yon bow; 
Ev'n churches are no ſanctuaries now: 

There golden idols all your vows receive, 
She is no goddeſs that has nought to give, 
Oh, may once more the happy age appear, 

When words were artleſs, and r 
When gold and grandeur were unenyy'd things, 
And courts. leſs coveted than groves and ſprings: 
Love then ſhall only mourn when truth e 
| Sighs with ſages their own ſoft anguiſh tell, 
And eyes hall utter what the lips conceal : 
Virtue again to its bright Ration climb, 
nd beauty fear no enemy but time; 
The fair ſhall liſten to deſert alone, $9 
And every Lucia find a Cato's ſon. | ny | 
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